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FOREWORD 


In  arrnnL''ne^  ihe  material  for  this  ])ook,  I 
have  not  invariahly  followed  elironoloL^ncal  order, 
except  in  the  period  covering  the  hattlcs  of  the 
Soninie.  Vimy  Ridge  and  ^\rras. 

'I'he  cliapters  on  I^loyd  George,  Xortlicliff  e  and 
Raeniaekers,  for  instance,  are  for  convenience 
])lace(l  consecutively,  aithougli  in  reahty  the  in- 
terviews on  whidi  they  were  hased  took  place 
some  months  apart. 
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THE  NOTE- BOOK  OF 
AN  INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER 


NEM'    YORK    TO    LIVERPOOL 

U.  S.  JI.  S.  "Philadelphiar  December  2, 1916. 
^Vt  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  xViiicricans 
were  not  only  jiacific  but  the  majority  of  them 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  P  -sident's  recjuest  that 
they  should  preserve  an  a^  ide  of  personal  neu- 
trality. They  at  first  conceived  the  war  to  he  a 
strugo'le  between  two  groups  of  nations  actuated 
by  similar  motives  and  governed  by  '-le  same 
fundamental  moral  principles. 

Tlieir  ultimate  conversion  to  anti-Germanism 
VV.1S  certainly  not  due  to  British  propaganda,  for 
to  be  quite  candid,  the  ])ublicity  which  Great  Brit- 
ain accorded  to  America  during  the  first  thirty 
months  of  the  war  was  so  infinitely  clumsy  and 
stupid  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  Americans, 
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other  than  those  whom  cliaiice  had  i)lace(l  hi  Eu- 
rope ill  a  position  to  draw  their  own  conckisions, 
ever  eanie  to  a  eoniprehension  of  tlie  true  state 
of  affairs. 

Americans  were  reluctant  to  heheve  Germany 
as  hhiek  as  the  AUies  painted  lier.  31y  own 
attitude  of  personal  neutrality,  for  instance,  was 
unshaken  by  anything  that  I  read  or  heard  in 
France,  where  1  lived  as  an  attache  at  the  Auieri- 
can  Euibassy  in  Paris  dui-ing  the  first  four 
months  of  the  \  ir.  At  first  I  refused  to  let  even 
accounts  of  the  violation  of  Belgium  printed  in 
the  French  newspapers  render  me  anti-(ierman, 
considering  it  unfair  to  condemn  Germany  he- 
fore  hearing  her  own  side  of  the  case.  As  a  lover 
of  fair  play  I  continually  discounted  accusations 
leveled  iiy  partisans  against  their  enemies. 

My  conversion  to  anti-rrussianism  did  not 
commence  until  after  I  left  France  late  in  Xo- 
vember  and  spent  nearly  three  rtionths  travelling 
in  an  official  capacity  through  Germany,  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  I  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  error  made  by  a  certain  Southern  Colo- 
nel who,  having  been  elected  judge  more  on  the 
strength  of  his  personal  popularity  than  for  legal 
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ability,  electrified  the  c<fui-t  rcom  on  the  occasion 
of  liis  first  presidencc  by  ^rectiii'^'  the  lawyer  for 
ilie  (lereiise  as  tli'e  latter  rose  to  (leleiul  his  client 
i»y  exclaiming-  '"Don't  yon  say  a  thinly,  "cos  the 
lawyer  lor  the  [)ro>,ecuti()ii  has  jnst  made  this  case 
])erl'ectly  clear  to  me,  hut  if  yon  start  talkin'  1 
shall  ])ro})ahly  oet  it  all  mixed  up." 

It  was  with  the  keenest  desire  to  hear  the  "law- 
yer for  the  defense"  that  I  reached  Germany 
early  in  December,  1014.  I  expected  there  to 
hear  refutations  of  the  accusations  brought 
a<)"ainst  (rcrmany  by  her  enemies.  While  in  Ger- 
many, 1  not  only  read  all  the  (ierman  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  attempted  to  explain  Teu- 
ton motives  and  actions,  but  I  ])rorited  by  my 
position  as  an  official  ol'  a  neutral  country  to 
listen  to  all  special  pleadinns  whicli  German  offi- 
cials or  non-of^cials  mi,i>iit  care  to  voice. 

Not  until  1  had  read  scores  of  articles  written 
!;y  (xerman  '.vv^ters  and  listened  to  innumerable 
labored  explanations  made  by  Teuton  officials  did 
I  find  myself  becomino-  violently  anti-(ierman. 
The  very  thiniJi's  of  which  the  Allies  had  so  bit- 
terly accused  the  Central  Powers,  the  Germans 
themselves  i-epeated  as  achievements  of  which 
they  were  proud  to  ])oast. 
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The  I'l-ciidi  and  IJritisli.  lor  in.staiicc.  declared 
that  the  war  had  heeti  deliberately  planned  and 
cynically  Iji-oiiyht  about  1)\-  Germany  as  a  means 
of  world  concjuest.  To  the  French  and  liritish, 
and  to  all  Americans  not  of  (icrman  parentage, 
this  seemed  criminal.  But  when  1  reached  (ier- 
manv  the  same  statements  were  ea<^'erly  repeated 
to  nie  almost  word  f^r  word  as  a  frank  and  proud 
avowal  of  (Germany's  motives. 

An  Under-Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Forei^'n 
Olllce,    for    instance,    eai'efully    explained    that, 
"since  the  conciuests  of  IH*;*:.  18(;7  and  ISTO,  our 
Fatherhnd  has  doubled  in  poj»ulafion  and  more 
than  (piadrupled  in  wealth.     Our  luUur  has  al- 
ready reached  the  ultimate  bounds  o\'  expansion 
possible  Nvith   I  he  linu'ttitions  of  worldly  posses- 
sions now  at  our  disjiosal.     (ireat  nations,  how- 
ever, do  not  stand  still:  they  either  continue  to 
expand,  or  commetice  to  decay.     The  (ierman 
KaiserdoiM  has  reached  that  'tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  which,   t.iken   at    the   lloo<l.  leads  on   to 
fortune;  omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is 
bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.' 

"Two  alternatives  are  ojxn  to  us.  Either  we 
must  submit  to  <*ur  ])resent  limitations  and  the 
coroUaiy  of  national  decay,  or  we  must  use  our  in- 
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vinci])le  army  to  i^aiii  a  further  extension  of  ter- 
ritory and  an  inerease  of  our  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials. We  must  win  by  con(iuest  the  harbors 
of  Antwerj),  the  mines  of  Xorthern  France,  and 
the  arable  land  of  Poland." 

The  Allies  had  said  that  Prussianized  Ger- 
many believed  implieitl;>  in  the  doctrine  that 
"^Ji.U'ht  is  lli^'ht,"  justice  and  mercy  beinq-  ut- 
^  tcrly  ioiinred,  and  on  reacliing  Germany  I  found 
that  every  problem,  whether  economic  or  moral, 
found  its  theoretical  solution  in  Bismarck's  '  i- 
r;ini()us  words,  "Macht  rjeht  vor  Kecht  durch  Elut 
und  Eisen." — "Through  lilood  and  Iron,  ^Might 
replaces  Uight." 

Throughout  my  stay  in  the  Central  Empires, 
I  never  once  listened  to  an  exj)lanation  of  Ger- 
many's action  in  the  present  war  which  did  not 
scein  to  me  to  verify  and  corroborate  all  the  worst 
accusations  which  had  ])reviously  been  brought 
against  her  in  France. 

'Hicause  we  are  strong  we  arc  good."  said  the 
(ierman:  "because  our  nation  of  ouly  seventy 
millions  of  people  has  hehl  its  own  in  battle 
agaJDst  France  Helgium.  Great  Britain,  and 
Hussia  with  all  their  combined  population  of 
something  like  tuo  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
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tlRTft'ore  our  hiiliiir  must   be   betttM-  than   tlitir 
civilization."" 

I  beii'an  slowly  to  perceive  that  there  were  deej* 
urulerlvina-  diU'eienees  between  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  and  the  aims  of  Cicrmany,  and  such  an 
absolute  opposition  between  the  moral  views 
of  the  two  i)artics,  that  a  thino-  which  looked 
very  black  to  one  appeared  ([uite  white  to  the 
other. 

When  I  left  the  Central  Empires  in  Fel;ruary. 
ll)l.>,  I  had  become  a  violent  anta<>onist  of  Prus- 
sianized Germany  and  an  ardent  supi>  ter  of 
the  cause  of  the  Allies,  althou<ih  I  did  not  im- 
mediately appreciate  that  the  ureat  war  vitally 
concerned  the  I'nited  States. 

Indeed  it  was  not  vmtil  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  the  l.nsilduid  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
bc^an  to  perceive  that  the  A'.ar  was  primarily  a 
fitiht  between  Democracy  and  TJbertv  on  the  one 
band  and  Autocracy  and  Tyranny  on  the  other. 
For  this  we  are  not  entirely  to  blame,  for 
during-  the  first  two  years  j)ractically  all  the  news 
published  in  America,  even  by  Ihc  most  honest 
and  patriotic  papers,  was  subtly  .narbled  by  the 
shrewd  ajid  well-dis;j;'uiscd  system  of  (icrman 
propaganda,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  long 
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I ni recognized  until  it  was  finally  exposed  by  the 
IJi'itisli  I'obtal  Censorshii). 

To-day  a  rapidly  increasintr  number  of  Amer- 
icans are  beconiiii^r  niore  and  more  asliaiiicd  of 
tlieir  tardiness  m  nTasj)ino'  the  fuiKhimcntal  dif- 
J'erences  which  divide  the  two  pai'tics  in  tlie  pres- 
ent M-orld  struno-le,  and  hope  that  the  Ignited 
States  will  atone  for  the  slowness  with  which  it 
conipi-eiiendcd,  l)y  tlie  decisive  rapidity  with 
^\ hich  it  will  eventually  act. 

Individuals  are  stra^vs  whicli  tend  to  shov.  the 
way  the  wind  benfins  to  blow,  and  thii-t>-  thousand 
Americans  are  ali'cady  renderinu'  service  against 
I'russianism  in  the  ai'inies  of  France  and  (.^reat 
iJritain.     Tht  "i-  number  increases  day  by  dav. 

ITavini)'  at  last  attained  unilerstandinu'  and 
conviction,  1  am  myself  on  niy  way  to  Kn^land 
to  oifcr  uiy  services  to  the  liritish  Army,  for  H 
now  apjji'ars  a  ])l;>in  duty  to  oti'cr  personal  serv- 
iee  to  IJritain  and  France  until  the  inevitable  mo- 
ment when  ponderous  America  herself  enters  the 
war. 

Although  1  shall  be  obii^rcd  f,,  resipi  my  com- 
inis-,i(in  as  Major  in  the  ()iricers'  Hcserve  Corps 
of  the  Fnited  States  Ai-my  before  acceptino-  a 
lintish  conmiission,  I  regard  this  as  ii  temporary 
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mea.>,urc  only,  for  I  do  not  lose  .si<>lit  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  I'nitcd  States  finally  conies  into 
the  eontlict.  the  thin<is  1  shall  have  learned  in 
the  Hi-itish  Army  will  make  me  more  useful  to 
tlie  American  officers  under  whom  1  may  then 

serve. 

I  can-y  with  me  letters  of  introduction  from 
Rohert  Bacon,  Colonel  Theodore  Koosevelt,  and 
(General  Leonard  Wood,  and  count  ui)on  the  e 
to  smooth  the  difficulties  which  confront  an  alien 
who  applies  to  join  the  British  Army,  especially 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  ruler. 

We  who  ^Q  to  sen-e  in  the  .i.'ed  armies  have 
such  faith  in  our  Mother  Country,  to  whom  we 
yield  proud  unwavering  alleniance,  that  wc  are 
confident  that  it  will  not  be  lon,!^  before  the 
Tnited  States  as  a  nation  takes  the  step  which 
we  now  take  as  individuals. 
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ncr- 


Dcccmbcr  JOth.     I  brouoht  with  me  to  E,.^ 
land    .sc\cj-al    letters    of    introduction    to    Lord 
Xorthelitt'e  which  1  sent  to  him  this  morninjr  hy 


Da 


iiiesscnoer;  it  is  in  Kn^land  considered  execrably 
d  form  to  mail  an  introduction. 

is  answer  came  very  promptly,  arriving'  this 

was  busy  writintjf  at  the 
)een  made  n 


H 


evening  at  six-thirtv,  as  I 


St.  James  Club  of  which  1  have  I 
temporary  meml)er.  He  invited  me  to  lunch 
with  Lady  Xorthcliffe  and  himself  to-morrow  at 
one  fifteen,  at  their  house  in  St,  James  I'lace. 


December   Jlfit.     I 


cliffe's  house  promi)tlv  at  tl 


arrived   at    Lord   Xorth- 


The 


i"e   w 


ic  aj)pointe(l  hour, 
ere    at    luncheon    eight    people    in    all, 


n  T 


imcs. 


among  them  the  editor  of  the  ''[.ond 
the  Xcw  \  ork  correspondent  of  the  \orthcliff( 
papers,  and  the  head  of  the  Hritish  Hed  Cross  (a 
brother  of  Lord  Derby,  the  new  minister  of  war) . 
\\'e  discussed  at  some  length   the  failure  of 
(Treat  Britain  and  the  T^nited  States  bcttei-  to 
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comprehend  each  other's  pohit  ol'  view  In  matters 
rehltin^'  lo  the  present  war. 

A  I'ellow  American  who  ^vas  also  a  gnest  at  the 
Imiclieou  and  who  hke  myself  had  only  recently 
ari-iN  ed  in  Kngland,  joined  me  in  protestin^r  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  America  s  un- 
enthusiastic  point  of  view  of  English  atl'a.rs  and 
a  great  deal  of  stupidity  on  the  part  oi  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  handling  neutral  nations. 
The  British  meml)ers  of  the  party  seemed  much 
surprised  at  this  attitude  which  we  two,  neverthe- 
less, stoutly  maintained. 

December  J-Jnl.  Lor.l  Xorthehlfe  sent  for  me 
to-dav  an<l  asked  me  to  write  out  the  oi)inions  on 
American  puhlicity  which  1  had  exi)ressed  at 
hmcheon  the  cUiy  before  yestenhiy.  m  order  that 
they  may  he  ])ui)lished  as  an  article  in  the  "Lon- 
don Times"  of  next  Tuesday. 

Once  one  has  accjuired  a  bent  toward,  author- 
sliip,  one  seems  unable  to  break  off  the  bad  habit 
of  bursting  into  ])rint. 

December  JO'th.  T  finished  my  article  for  tlie 
"Times"  yesterday  and  sul)mitted  it  for  Lord 
Xorthcliffe's  approval. 

It  a])peared  to-day  as  follows: 
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"The    Times"    (London),   Taesdai/,  D,remher  2n. 

BRITISH  rUBLICITY  I\  THE 
UMTEI)   STATES 

As  !in  Anierican  publicist,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
t!ie  "Times"  upon  the  excellent  letters  it  is  printing 
ill  .ulvo-acy  of  more  effective  publicity  in  the  United 
States.  .   .   . 

It  is  no  exTggeration  to  say  tliat  90  per  cent  of  our 
American  citizens  have  no  adeijuate  conception  of  what 
dreat  Britain  is  fighting  for,  nor  any  just  appreciation 
of  the  splen(hVl  part  she  is  playing  both  on  sea  and 
land.  Eroni  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Americans  are 
asking  the  German-tauglit  question,  "What  is  England 
doing — besides  making  France  fight  for  her?  And 
what  business  is  it  of  ours,  anyway?"  What  otlier  re- 
sult could  Britain  expect  from  her  policy  of  discourag- 
ing American  corrivspondeuts  and  limiting  their  pub- 
licity to  official  comni'iniqiics?  There  are  at  the 
jn-esent  chite  only  two  American  correspondents  at- 
tached to  the  British  Armies  in  France.  There  ouiilit 
literally  to  be  hundreds.  When  the  logical  results  of 
the  policy  of  your  Press  Censorship  began  to  mauiftst 
tliemsehes  in  the  Enited  States  the  only  apparent  i-e- 
action  which  manifested  itself  in  I^ngland  was  that  the 
British  !)ecanie  exasperated  with  the  non-comprehen- 
sion of  fh(  .Vmericans,  tliereby  widening  the  growing 
lin.'.ch  .'titd  playing  directly  into  Count  von  BernstortT's 
hands,  (ireat  Britain  certainly  "lias  lucn  had"*  bv  von 
Bernstorflf. 

Many  American   \\riters  like  nivseif  have  steadfastiv 
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strivoi  u-;un>f  tlu  ri^iii,:,^  Toutonic  tide:  v.c  kinm-  that 
Great  Hniain  i>  ti^htiii-  our  l);itfks.  and  feel  that  the 
widening  breach  in  sympathy  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a  deplorable  calanuty  which 
will  prove  disastrous  to  both  parties. 

Far  from  encouraging  American  .•uithors,  the  British 
authorities  met  them  with  hindrauces  and  su^jncions, 
and  although  oifering  no  substitute,  have  denied  them 
the  opportunity  to  manufacture  ].ro-Hritish  publicity. 
I  do  not  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  British 
Press  censorship  within  the  Empire,  for  1  know  noth- 
in.r  of  the  problems  there  to  be  faced.  However,  if  I 
w"re  to  be  (luite  frank  as  to  its  aiiplication  to  the 
I'liited  States.  I  should  be  forced  to  state  that  it  could 
not  have  been  more  destructively  inefficient.  It  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  (iennan  propaganda,,  which  li.is 
been  most  assiduously  carried  on  ever  since  the  war 
began.  Germany  ma.le  ini.>tak(s  at  first,  but  she  was 
willing  to  learn  her  lesson. 

She  began  bv  categorically  telling  the  American 
people  what  thev  were  to  believe.  Ready-made  news 
was  crammed  de>wn  thur  throats,  and  Dr.  Dernbnrg 
was  sent  to  America  to  superintend  the  cramming. 
His  failure  was  -kolossar".  but  (iermany  learned  from 
his  mistakes.  She  not  only  recalled  and  repudiated 
Dernburg,  Imt  henceforth,  under  Ihe  guidance  of  that 
exiirrt  in  AmericMi  nsychology,  Count  von  Bernstortl', 
she  used  highlv  .'ifective  indirect  metliods. 

Meanwhile  "the     British    autliorities    have    scarcely 
deicmed  to   pav   anv  attention   to   American   publicity. 
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What  littlo  news  lias  been  reluctantly  allowed  to  filter 
tlirough  has  been  altogether  unsuited  in  .source  and 
substance,  for  American  consumption.  It  has  been 
coldly  olficial.  It  has  possessed  no  human  or  etlncal 
appeal.  It  has  been  impersonal.  It  sometimes  tam- 
pers with  or  suppresses  the  truth. 

In  Eng-land,  where  contradiction  is  impossible,  it 
may  be  effective  to  affirm  that  the  submarine  campaign 
IS  an  utter  failure,  to  conceal  the  fa.^t  that  a  certa'iii 
unmentionable  super-Drcadnourrht  had  been  lost,  or  to 
prophesy  a  glorious  victory  at  the  Dardanelles ;  when, 
however,  such  items  are  given  out  in  America  in  open 
competition  with  a  wide-awake  and  aggressive  German 
])ublicity  bureau,  the  resulf  is  disastrous.  Their  un- 
truth is  promj)tly  ^iroven  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
and  the  Germans  scream  gloatingly,  ''Once  untruthful, 
always  untruthful." 

The  American  people  are  very  much  like  the  British 
in  the  matter  of  publicity.  If  you  try  to  drive  them 
north  they  positively  insist  upon  going  south. 

France  has  known  how  to  reach  the  svm})athy  of 
Americans,  anci  her  [,ublicity  has  been  extraordinarily 
etUctive.  It  has  been  personal  and  has  evoked  en- 
thusiasm. It  has  been  writtL^n  to  a  great  extent  by 
American  soldiers  in  the  French  army,  each  of  ulmm 
is  an  endorsement  of  France.  The  presence  of  every 
-American  participant  is  widely  advertised  Ijy  the 
Fre-ch.  He  is  decorated  whenever  there  is  flu-  least 
occasion  for  doing  so.  lie  is  encouraged  to  write  of 
!iis  experiences.      Articles  and  books  by  American  sol- 
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,.  ,.  i.-,.„„,,.  HIT  i.ublislied  l.v  the  .core.      Alaii  See- 

cnvtt«l   il.    llK-   L-nitv.l   Stales  as   was   lliat    .1    Hur' 

t  .,i,.i„i-...«i-"i.  Ho'-! '■-■-■';■ ';"'■:';;;,  i: 

va  r"n,„-c ,.(  .■.■»".«  a  s.„.s  „.  i>""  -  '  "     ' 

-'"'■""''■■'■'''■''■:'7'';fu  r:;'u:  '  i  lit 

,„„l  ,,„i,!;,i,  u,c  ••Nou-liook  "' /".■^"■""\.,,^.,,,  ,,,, 

..„,.  s„l,n:illins  »    to   tla-  Vru.oh      .nsor       1'-'       ' 

„„.■  U„it.-I  Statvs,  «-o  hear  .s„u,.ll..,>K  a.,«„l  Uaa  ,  c 
iav.     TlK.  ,u.wspap..,-s  av.  full  o    th..„-  .l..„.s..      > 
;,,■„,    ,„■    „.„-,,    man    llun,    I-   .lu-Hy    —-;;:.' 
,,„.l,„-s.nK.„t   of    lVa,„....      1,.    consciucua-   ol         a        » 
..l„v.-.llv  a,a,a>,.,a  imhlic-ily  AaKa-u-a  is  ,>l,ol.-h.,.,  lullj 

St'l  t  .m>,l  iK'  wi,k.sp.-ca.l.  II  .".>!  'K-  ».al  ..,.  not 
r.v  :i!ul  Insures  of  .cuorlrrsN.,vsH,ul.i^b^^^ 
.Vill.n  cxclu  iv.lv  l.v  c,.n-csi.omlv,as,  «-lu-ll...  l.nKl  si' 
:  -iva,,.  r.;-  tiiv  .nlin,.  of  Ha-  nu.-o  spec  a  o,- 
Laio„a.U-of  .lH-varannca,„,wlno     w,     nu 

|,.,d  to  imiral  ,;,uprorl,mr«t.      Hec-au,,-   Ian   Uav    «a» 

;  ,n    li'a.on  „l  las  laa.k  in  tl.v  i:niU-a  Mavs  and  lu, 
'  K.a    speaking    l.nn.    shave.l    ^f^>%'^'"^^ 

spoevlK.  of  F.-v.Kriek  raln.cr  ll,o  .hshnc-laa    of  Ik  „g 
1  K-  onlv  voaeemina  Wis  of  «"!'-''  propaganaa       llu> 
'.  .       .       .;     „   ...liiir  ils  lirst   insitrht  mlo 

Inive  given   llie   Anieiiean    laiu.ii 
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ntain's  true  pnvt  in  tlie  war.      U 


(liauiiin-s    ;u„{    Kaemackcr 
kiiDuii  ill  the  United  Stat 
intiuence  to  mould  ])ubi;c  opinion. 

It  is  tlie  testinionv  of  tl 
tl 


ruce  Bairnsfather'.' 

s'    cartoons,    still    too    little 

es,  would  prove  an  invaluabk 


le    American    participant,    whicl 


e'  f)artici[)ant,  and  above  al 


1    is    most     effecti 


ve. 


le  Americans  are  to  becin  t 


lin's  battle  is  our  battl 


o  appreciate  that  IJrit- 


'c.  we  must  be  allowed  to  k 


now 


that    30,000    of    our    youno'    „n.,i    are    fi^diting    in    tl 
i:nf,dish  and  Canadian   Armies,   sharing  the  aims   aiu 
tlie  sutl'erinffs  and  tli 


eats, 


id 
Tlic 


erings  and  the  privations  of  those  ar 


se    men    are    so    many    Americ 


Great  Brit 


ain 


Hues. 


;in    endorsements    of 


s  policy,  and  yet  their  pi 


■sence  in 


tho 


armies  is  unknown  in  the  States.     I  myself  learned  of 
it  only  two  months  a^o 


You   in  England   should   en 
soldiers     to    write    i)ublicity    for    1 
'i'hey  know  their  audience.      T 


on  a  chance  visit  to  Canada. 


courage   your   Americai 


lome    cons 


umj)t 


ion. 


It  ir  presence  in  the  ranks 
IS  ])roof  enough  of  their  loyalty.      Trust   them.     Aid 


them   to   recount  tl 


dangers  they  liave  shared  ir 
British  Empire  fight> 


K'lr  experiences  and   to   tell   of  tl 


le 


1  a  I'l 


glitcou 


s  cause, 


The 


in  a  just  war  anrl  mav  well  all 


pro-Ally  Anglo-Saxon,  to   tell   all   the  t 


ow 


let  the  American  public  draw  it 

.vour   authoi-itics    treat    pro-Ally   Americ 

trust   and  suspicion,  thov 

sentiments  in  the  A 


ruth  and  then 


s  own  conclusions.      If 
■ms   with  dis- 


y  must   expect   to  inspire  lik( 


merican  public 


St.  James  Club 


I'mc  Fisher  Wood. 


ITT 

THE    BKITISH    POSTAL    CENSORSHIP 

Januavfi  I-'dh,  J!>17.  Vov  the  purposes  of  oi- 
o-aiiizatioM  the  British  censorship  is  (hvided  into 
tliree  principal  departments:  The  NaNal  Cen- 
sor, who  examines  wireless  messa-es  and  searches 
couriers  found  upon  the  his^-h  seas;  the  C  ahle- 
Teleo-raph  Censcn-;  and  the  Postal  Censor. 

O?  these  +hree  tlie  postal  censorship  is  ])y  far 
the    laroest   and    m<,st    important.     It   emplovs 
nearly    live   thousand   people,   the    majority 
whom  are  skilled  linguists. 

Probahlv  no  single  thino-  which  the  war  has 
brought  foVth,  ex.qK  -  o.d:.  Ihe  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium hv  the  Germans,  has  so  generally  irritated 
and  aroused  the  American  public  as  the  British 
Postal  Censorship,  which  pries  int(^  all  its  letters 
without  the  politeness  of  offering  the  slightest 

ai)ologv. 

Yet  "it  seems  fairlv  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  adequate  explanatioi;  for  its  existence  and 
some  excuse  for  its  intrusiveness. 
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In  order  to  pass  profitably  the  necessary  pe- 
riod of  waitinn-  while  my  eonmiission  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  uas  heinn>  ])ut  in  order,  I  decided,  soon 
alter  landing-  in  Enolaiuj,  to  study  the  Postal 
Censorshij)  and  try  to  worm  the  truth  about  it  (>ut 
or  tlie  Jiritish  authorities,— M-hom  I  fairly  ex- 
pected would  tlir(  -•  every  possible  hindrance  in 
my  wiy,  under  the  pretext  that  to  explain  the 
censorship  mioht  in  some  remote  way  furnish  the 
(rermans  with  information  of  military  value.  I 
not  only  wished  to  satisfy  my  own  curiositv  in 
the  matter,  but  I'elt  that  to  otf'er  a  solution  of  the 
{)roblem  to  my  countrymen  throuoh  the  medium 
of  the  "Saturday  Kvenino-  Post"  would  be  a 
■sli<^ht  contribution  to  a  better  understan(lin^•  be- 
tween tile  two  countries  of  Britain  and  xVmerica. 

I  soon  found  to  my  sur])rise  that  the  British 
auihorities  were  only  too  ready  to  have  me  pry 
intn  the  eenso  -shij),  and  the  heads  of  the  oro-an- 
ization  placed  only  one  restriction  on  my  activity, 
which  was,  that  I  should  not  approach  the  prob- 
lem hastily,  but  should  devote  enouoh  time  to 
the  investioation  to  ^rain  at  least  a  g-rasp  of  its 
fundamentals. 

Until  the  recent  chano-e  of  o<overnment  bron<:rht 
with  it  a  relaxation  in  the  habitual  British  policy 
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of  reticence,  no  \\i-itcr  had  been  privilcocd  to 
examine  the  inner  workings  „f  the  censorship. 
Mr.  IJoyd  Gcor<,^e,  hoNvever.  is  an  extremely 
democratic  ])reniicr.  and  beheves  nol  (mly  in  mak- 
in,<.-  every  citi/cii  of  the  empire  his  partner  in  the 
birsiiie^s'of  <rovernment.  bnt  also,  so  l':ir  as  pos- 
sible, he  desires  to  take  nentrals  into  his  confi- 

(h'nce. 

Tlie  previous  British  (Hnernment  did  not  fully 
a])preciate  the  in)portance  of  alio  vin<r  neutrals  to 
eomprehe.ul  the  diHicidties  which  sometimes 
forced  il  to  tnk<'  drastic  arlion.  The  last  thm.u' 
tlie  new  o-ove nunc  lit  wishes,  is  to  seem  to  act  in 
an.  arbitrary  maimer,  or  to  refuse  to  explain  the 
overwhelminn- justilications  which  invariably  ]mi- 
cede  the  ])roiiiul.ii'ation  of  restrie«=  -is. 

Wlien  I  asked  th-  olhcials  to  .noni  1  brouuht 
introducti.'us  Iron.  America  whether  I  mi.uht  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  bad 
hitherto  surrounded  the  censorship,  they  ex- 
pressed the  oreatest  wllinirness,  and  after  1  bad 
been  put  upon  my  honor  not  to  betray  informa- 
tion that  mij^i  '  be  of  r.nlitary  value  to  the  enemy, 
1  was  accorded  the  entire  freedom  of  the  ccnsor- 
shij)  (h  ])artmcnts. 

1   was  introduced  into  its  various  divisions  by 
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a  naval  oflicer  of  liioli  rank.  It  was  early  one 
al'ternoon  when  we  started  out  to  visit  headquar- 
ters, ill  a  bu.ldiiio- called  Strand  House,  which  is 
located  in  Portu,t>al  Street,  in  the  most  aneient 
parts  oj'  the  C'dy  of  London,  and  only  a  block 
IVoni  tlie  original  Old  Curiosity  Siioj),  made  I'a- 
inous  hy  Dickens. 

On  our  way  thitlier  I  expressed  the  hope  tliat  it 
would  he  j)ossihle  to  see  nearly  e\crythin,u'  he- 
I'ore  dinner,  so  that  1  niiuht  outline  a  manazine 
article  that  ni<4lit  and  finish  it  the  ne\t  day.  The 
oliicer's  only  answer  M-as  an  eni^uniatieal  liritish 
Xavy  man's  smile,  upon  observing-  which  [ 
(jniekly  addeil  that  the  censorshi})  was  certainlv 
wortjiy  of  careful  study:  and  tliat  I  should,  there- 
fore, return  the  next  morninn',  if  by  chance  any 
interesting-  tan-ends  had  been  left  unnoted  in  tiie 
present  visit. 

As  wc  ap|)r()ached  l'oilu!.;-.'d  Street  my  escort 
pointed  to  a  hune  mociern  olhce  building',  six 
stories  biuh.  coverino'  a  small  city  block  and  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  Strand  House.  To  say 
that  I  was  astonished  would  be  to  state  the  case 
mildly. 

1  was  still  more  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Wireless,    the    Cables    and    the    I'ostal    Ceiisor- 
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.sliip  Depurtiiicnts  were  so  lar^v  that  they  lui'.l 
to  be  aeeoninuxhited  in  separate  huildings; 
and  that,  moreover,  the  Postal  Censorship  not 
only  fills  Strand  Ilonse  l)iil  also  several  other 
laro'e  huildings  in  London  and  ]Jveri)ool.  each 
of  vliich  is  sub-divided  into  scores  of  depart- 
ments. 

During  the  afternoon,  whieh  seemed  to  ])ass 
with  uncommon  rapidity.  1  was  ])resente(l  to  a 
number  of  the  chief  executives.  Seven  o'clock 
arrived  before  I  had  met  them  all  or  had  even 
begun  any  examination  of  the  building. 

1  returned  early  next  morning,  thinking  that 
I  might  by  lunch-time  linish  the  inspection.  I 
ended  hv  stavinj''  all  (la\-:  and  when  evening  eame 
1  hud  not  been  able  to  see  thoroughly  more  than 
a  tenth  i)arl  of  what  that  one  building  contained. 

1  stubbornly  made  up  my  mind  to  see  the  thing 
through  if  it  took  a  montii:  foi-.  ex  en  before  I 
started,  1  had  (Kterniiiud  to  a\ail  my-(  If  to  the 
full  of  the  permission  which  had  been  given  me  to 
gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  censorship  and 
to  write  an  accurate  and  well-studied  account 
thereof;  so  back  I  went  for  a  ll.i:''  day — and 
then  a  fourth. 

Days  grew  into  weeks.     It  seemed  as  if  every 
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ti'"'""  a  new  detail  was  mastered  several  addilional 
esseii-tial  and  hitherto  undetected  items  were  dis- 
covered during  the  process.  The  executive  staff 
soon  commenced  to  accept  my  presence  in  tlie 
censorship  building-  as  a  matter  of  course.  Aftei- 
a  time  tin  v  began  to  regard  me  almost  as  one  of 
themselves.  I  was  allowed  every  privilegf^  the 
executives  themselves  possessed,  and  was  even 
given  desk  room  for  my  writing  and  note  taking, 
in  that  Holy  of  Holies,  the  censorship  code  room. 
J  was  allowed  the  .un'cstrieted  run  of  all  the  cen- 
sorshij)  buildings,  and  was  permitted,  alone  and 
unhindered,  to  pry  into  all  the  sacred  nooks  and 
corners. 

I  wa?idei-ed  from  floor  to  floor  and  from  build- 
ing to  buildirig.  I  visited  all  the  establishments 
in  liOndoir.  and  then  travikd  to  Ij'xerpool  to 
study  the  four  huge  buildings  there  devoted  to  the 
censorship  of  ^Vmericnn  mails. 

I  was,  JTi  reality,  attempt  .g  a  detailed  study 
of  an  orgaTiization  akin  to  some  great  commer- 
cial enterprise  made  up  of  scores  of  branches, 
each  dealing  in  a  different  product.  The  cen- 
sorship reminded  me  in  many  ways  of  n  Chi- 
cago nieal-p.'ieking  factory,  where  pigs  are  in- 
jected snddeidy  at  one  <  jk!  and  undergo  a  rajiid 
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.s(.(|uciice  {jf  .surj)risfs  unii!  they  are  cjectcw  in 
various  forms  at  the  o  ciul.     The  paeking 

factory  is  said  to  make  use  of  every  part  of  the 
pi^  exce2)t  the  s(iueal.  The  censorship,  however, 
goes  one  hetter  than  this,  i'or  it  uses  even  tlie 
squeak  (iernian  squeals  arc,  in  fact,  one  of  its 
most  vahial)ie  and  meaty  extracts,  for  tlicy  in- 
(hcatc  precisely  where  the  ^\aI■  [)iiK'hes  the  enemy, 
and  enable  the  pinching  to  he  proportionately  in- 
creased. 'I'he  censorsliip  has,  in  fact,  been 
largely  designed  and  huill  up  along  Hnes  indi- 
cated hy  (ierman  s(|ucals. 

When  1  had  devoted  something  over  a  month 
to  the  study  of  the  censorship  1  was  still  verv  far 
from  possessing  a  com])Ute  knowledge  of  its  or- 
ganization. IJut  1  had  begun  to  comprehend  its 
inq)ortance  and  had  arrived  at  a  thorough  ai)pre- 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  its  suppression  would  give 
free  i)Iay  to  the  (rerman  spy  system  throughout 
the  world,  would  subject  Great  liritain's  cities  to 
the  danger  of  destruction  by  German  incendiaries, 
would  expose  the  lives  of  her  statesmen  to  assas- 
sination by  German  agents,  and  would  rob  her  of 
many  (if  the  fruits  of  her  hard-won  sea  control,  by 
enabling  the  enemy  to  obtain  many  of  those 
sin*  ws  of  war  from  which  he  is  now  cut  «ifV. 
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In  I'.ni,  wlicn  the  JMiropean  war  htcame  im- 
luiiieiit,  Grvat  Eritaiji  looked  to  her  Foreign  Of- 
fice and  to  her  arniy  and  navy  to  ])rotect  lier  from 
her  enenn'es,  and  to  he  her  weapons  of  defense  and 
offense:  rnid  she  ren-arded  tlie  Royal  Flyini? 
Corps  and  Scotland  Yard  as  their  principal  anx- 
iharies. 

The  censorsln'p  of  cables  was  a  proceedinrr  that 
had  hecn  foreseen  and  (jnietly  ])lanned  Cor  by  a 
few  farseeino-  staff  officers :  ])ut  the  })ostal  censor- 
ship had  not  i)cen  taken  inb)  consideration  at  all, 
I'or  tlie  sini])le  reasons  that  it  was  nonexistent  and 
that  no  one  had  even  bc,<':un  to  reah/e  the  mani- 
fold advantao-es,  defensive  and  off'ensive,  to  l)e 
gained  l)y  an  examination  of  the  mails. 

To-day  the  censorship  is  more  important  than 
Scotland  Yard  or  (he  I{oyal  Flyino-  Corps. 
Save  only  the  Fleet  and  the  Fxpe(h'tionary  Force, 
it  is  the  most  effective  weai)on  (ireat  Britain  ])os- 
sesscs;  and  she  woidd  he  alnujsl  as  unlikely  to 
abandon  her  army  or  her  navy  as  to  dis])ense  with 
their  most  '  ahied  collaborator. 

The  censorship  has  to-day  developed  into  a 
most  c\tra(>r(h'nary  ornanization— otic  »i'  the 
most  cxtraordinajy  in  t!ic  history  of  !he  Moild. 
U  also  sets  a  new  precedent  for  <:]^ovcrnment  de- 
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partments:  for,  instead  of  bcconiiiifr  a  serious  ex- 
pense to  the  nation,  it  not  only  })ays  its  own  cost 
l)ut  even  yields  the  empire  a  fabulous  proiit. 

AVhile  Britain's  army  costs  her  un  '"e  than  fonr 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  her  navy  more  than 
three,  the  eensoi-ship  actually  saves  tlie  i»;ovcn]- 
ment  something  like  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year! 
The  total  annual  expense  of  its  operation  is  only 
about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars:  and  it  al- 
most repaj's  this  sum  in  each  average  working 
day. 

The  British  Censorship  was  very  humbly  born 
in  the  first  days  of  September,  lOl^,  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  (General  Post  Office,  in  King  Ed- 
ward's Building.  In  the  huriy  and  anxiety  of 
the  days  of  Mons,  I.e  C'ateau  and  the  .Marne  its 
advent  was  unnoticed  and  unheralded.  Its  orig- 
inal staff  consisted  of  a  dozen  volunteers,  and 
its  sole  pnrpose  was  to  open  letters  sent  by  regu- 
lar mail  from  England  to  Germany  and  submit 
tliem  to  a  cursory  exann'nation,  with  the  idea  of 
suppressing  any  that  o|)enIy  and  I'rankly  carried 
information  of  military  value  to  the  enemy. 

No  effort  was  made  to  interj)rct  the  hidden 
meanings  of  the  spy,  to  detect  his  code  or  to  bi-ing 
out  his  invisible  writings.     Letters  to  Holland, 
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Demnark,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  along 
the  Gernian  frontiers,  were  thouoht  to  be  inno- 
eent  and  were  allowed  to  pass  without  exann'na- 
tion;  at  first,  no  organized  effort  was  made  to 
I>re\ent  tile  transmission  of  messages  by  courier, 
by  agent,  l)y  \\ireless  or  by  cai'rier  pigeon. 

To-day,  the  British  Censorship  exercises  sys- 
tematic control  o\'er  all  communications  that  cross 
Ihe  seas,  wliether  tiiey  travel  by  sailing  vessel  or 
steamship,  by  cable  or  coui'ier.  by  wireless  or  tele- 
])hone.  Each  niontli  it  mijiutely  examines  lif- 
teen  million  messages !  \o  secret  means  of  com- 
munication is  too  cleverly  conceived  to  evade  Its 
watchfulness;  no  bit  of  information  is  too  trivial 
to  escape  its  interested  in.si)ection.  It  sujjplies 
the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Allies  with  news  of 
the  enemy's  military  and  naval  jjlans— "intelli- 
gence" it  is  technically  called— whieh  far  exceeds 
in  quantity  and  quality  anything  that  could  be 
furnished  by  the  most  perfect  Secret  Service. 

The  mend)ers  of  the  censorship  trade  (iei)art- 
ment,  many  of  whom  were  selected  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  fV)r  their  ah-eady  wide  knowledge  of 
business,  have  so  steadfastly  studied,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, all  (ierman  and  British  trade  correspond- 
ence   that    to-day    they    know    more    about    the 
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market  conditions  oi'  the  world  tliaii  ever  nioi-tal 
iiJcn  liave  known  before. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Allies  now  do 
nearly  all  their  huyino'  of  war  material  throuoh 
common  commissions.  Thei-e  is,  for  instancefa 
wool  commission,  through  whwh  the  entire  wool 
supijly  for  all  the  Allies  is  i)urchased ;  and  there 
are  similar  commissions  for  every  other  staple 
article  of  trade.  This  is  called  -unit  huynig," 
and  is  largely  carried  on  hi  accordance  Mith  the 
information  that  has  h.een  collected,  tabulated 
and  su|)j)lied  by  the  censorship,  whieh  p.  .ents 
nnscruj)ulous  army  contractcjrs  from  fattenint,^ 
upon  exaoo-erated  profits  at  the  ex])ejise  of  the 
war-sti-ickcn  Allies,  and  thus  saves  literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Allied  treas- 
uries. 

'J1ie  censorship  collaborates  with  the  navy  in 
helpino-  to  maintain  the  vise-like  (piality  of  Hi-it- 
ain's  blockade  of  (Germany.  It  sends  the  Fleet 
advance  ini'ormation  of  the  ultimate  destination 
of  every  important  car^o  crossino-  the  seas.  The 
total  value  of  cargoes  already  condemned  in  prize 
courts  amounts  to  many  hundred  millions  of 
dollars:  and  the  censorship  has  not  only  furnished 
evidence  in  ninety  per  cent  of  all  convictions,  but 
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lias  nearly  always  discovered  the  existence  and 
^.•due  of  contraband  car-ocs  in  time  to  forewarn 
tlie  Adnnralty  ,.f  their  approach  davs  or  even 
weeks  before  tliey  enter  the  war  zone. 

Ahnost   invariably   it  reveals   in  advance   the 
"Itnnate   destination   of   contraband    shipments, 
which,   consigned   in   the   first   instance   to  neu- 
ti-al  conntries,  are  really  intended   for  reexport 
'"'<)  (icrmany:  and  reveals  it  in  time  to  permit 
"(   their  bcmo-  detained  f<,r  trial  before  a   ])rize 
*'"i"-'.     It  helps  to  aimihilate  (;ermanv's  export 
trade  by  withholdin.o-  ,.,I|  correspondcnc'e  rclatin-r 
tiicrcto,  and   by  sei/.inn-  all   German   o-oods   fo;" 
7'^'''^^*'  by  mail.      In  a  hundred  Mavs  it  assists 
the  navy  ,n  preventino-  CJcrnianv  from  obtah.in-r 
snpphes.  „ioncy  ,  ,•  credit  from  forei,n„  conntries^ 
and  thereby  brinos  nearer  the  ultimate  victorv  of 
(he  Allies. 

It  also  detects  illenal  transactions  1  v  liritish 
snbjects.  It  has  entirely  stoppe,!  houie  trade 
^vith  the  enemy,  even  by  the  most  roundabout 
••'Mites:  ,t  has  made  it  impossibl,.  (',„•  unpalri.tic 
Hntish  individuals  to  send  securities  out  of  Kuij- 
'■""1  '^^^^^  Ihereby  avoid  possible  cor.scrfption  of 
"nn-  wealth;  it  has  practically  suppressed  profit- 
makinu-  transactions,   commojilv   ref.rred   to  ms 
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"munition  monocrino-,-'  ),y  ilu.se  IJritish  fin.is  not 
yet  un.ler  novcrninent  control.  Ev  witlilioldin^? 
their  mail  it  has,  to  a  lar-e  extent."i)ut  a  stop  to 
the  activities  of  certain  (icrnian  ao-ents  uho.  m  all 
pads  of  the  world,  arc  cn.uaocd  i,i  raisinu-  the  cost 
"f  i'<»'(ls  and  monitions  l,y  scndino-  fictitious  and 
extrava^-ant  offers  tcj  })u>-  Ijroadcast  amonq- deal- 
ers of  neutral  and  Allied  countries. 

The  ecnsorsjiip  each  week  inlercepts  arid  de- 
stroys tons  of  enemy  proj)a,t.-anda  sent  out  CrMM! 
(Germany  to  neutral  and  A  lliefl  countries:  it  fore- 
^varns  the  local  .liovernmcnts  of  Ireland  and  In- 
dia <)!*  seditions  cnconrai-cd  by  (H'nnanv:  it  se  d.d 
the  I'atc  of  Koovr  (\-isement  hcl'ore  tliat  nnsus- 
pcctino-  indiy  iduai  had  left  licrlin. 

It  prevents  enemy  s|);es  from  scndini.-  militarv 
information  to  (Hrmany.  and  in  manv  (ithcr  wavs 
counteracl.  the  (icrman  Secret  Service.  It  dis- 
eovers,  lahulatcs  and  co-ordinates  the  minutest 
•  letads  in  the  !i\rs  <d"  Iiiij)ortant  (,erman  agents 
throuo-houi  the  world.  It  could  convl.f  'l„in- 
<iie<ls  of  (Jerm-Mi-Atnerican  citizens  of  treason 
apmisl  the  I'nihd  States;  and  has.  in  f.iei.  frc- 
«im;nt!y  lun.isJHd  H,,.  Ai)icrican  (;..vernm<'nt 
niti)  information  rci-ardin--  (Jernian  plotters  and 
disloyal   r;.rm;;n- Americans,   thcrehy   nMiderin- 
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v;ilual)le  nssistaiier  lo  our  State  l)(i)artnient.  It 
uave  the  tJj)  that  uitiniately  led  to  tlie  conviction 
"I"  l'"ay,  the  (Teniiaii  (lynaniiter,  and  to  tlie  ex- 
pulsion of  Boy-K(!.  Von  Papen  and  Duniba. 

It  j)rotecfs  not  only  the  ]5ritish  Empire  l)iit  tlic 
world  in  oviurai  iVoin  enemy  plots,  and  rorestalls 
tile  destruction  ol'  lactories  and  the  assassination 
of  officials. 

In  sjjite  of  its  importance  and  the  vastness  of 
its  scope,  the  censo!-«,hij)  is  as  yet  little  understood 
even  in  Kn«4lan(l.     Jkcause  it  causes  petty  annoy- 
iinces    lor   the   average   citi/en.    it    Is.    therefore, 
treated  hy  him  with  marked  hostility.     (H-ouchy 
Britons,  who  would  consider  it  iiTipatriotie  to  vent 
ili"ir  ill  humor  upon  the  .irmy  or  tlie  navy,  make 
f.iir  n-anie  of  the  censo?-shij).      Its  very  newness, 
its  lack  of  precedent  and  the  silence  with  which  it 
works  have  all  led  to  misconstruction  and  misun- 
*l<'standino-.     Th.'  aeroplane  and  the  suhmarine, 
whieh  have  developed  from  nothiim'  in  as  short 
.'I  time  as  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  havi'  xd  hccn 
^^(•1I  understood  aiid  tiiorouiihly  appii'eiated  hy 
die   oviural    public,   hecause   their   work   is  con- 
s])icuous  and  speef.-ieular. 

'V\<v  Hiilish  Censorship.  Avhieli  has  sj)runn- up 
like  a  mushroom  In    is  many  months,  has  failed, 
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even  in  En<4lan(l,  to  win  pulilic  sympathy — l)e- 
caiise  it  is  so  unprecedented,  ])eeause  it  works  be- 
li.iid  Closed  doors,  and  because  it  has  been  far  too 
preoccui)ied  witli  self-development  to  publish 
briefs  in  its  own  behalf. 

Until  the  ])icsent  time  it  has  been  inarticulate 
toward  the  pul)lic  at  lar^c.  In  the  famous  words 
of  the  two-fisted  man  with  teeth  it  "speaks  softly, 
but  carries  a  bi^r  stick.'" 

The  censorship  is  so  ucav  and  has  <>Town  so 
ra[)i(ily  that  orders  of  precedence  and  promotions 
by  seniority  have  yet  to  j)iit  in  their  ap})earance. 
It  is,  thus,  ahnost  nnicjue  amonn-  British  iistitu- 
tions,  in  that  youth  and  a^-c,  renown  and  ob- 
scnrity,  title  and  commona.lty.  all  shai'c  alike  in 
the  o])[)ort!inity  for  prefei'ment.  Ability  is  the 
sole  passj)oit  to  j)romotion.  The  two  pi-incij)al 
executives  ior  Amci'ican  m.-iils.  \\>v  instance,  were 
resj)ecti\  ely  twui+y-four  and  seventy  yeais  old 
at  the  time  of  theii-  a|)pointment :  and  se\  eral  now 
most  important  Jieads  of  di  piii'tments  wei-e  total!)' 
nnkjio\v)i  bet'oi-e  thi'  wai-.  Peoj)le  of  title  work 
j»atienlly  and  patiiofically  as  mere  translators, 
without  any  thonuht  of  ( ni|)lo\'inu'  tlx'ir  social  or 
political  importance  as  a  lever  for  promotion. 
Nowhere    is    the    wondt  il'nl    new    democi'acy    of 
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Knolaiid  unn-v  m  evidence  than  in  the  depart- 
ment (){■  tlie  censorship. 

Th(,u..,Ji  most  of  the  liiolier  executives  were 
even  before  the  war,  mvn  of  wide  experience  and 
trainino-.  yet  they  beoan  at  the  bottom  ,.f  the  lad- 
der m  the  censorslH'p  and  won  their  wav  to  the 
top  by  sheer  al)i]ity.     New  problems  and  novel 
< bmculties  have  had  to  be  faced;  and  the  i)resent 
t'hieis  have  all  succeeded  because  thev  possessed 
ono-inahty  and  imanination.  as  weifas  coura^-e 
and  persrverance.     They  have  had  no  textbooks 
to  ^nn-de  them.     They  have  liad  to  make  their 
own  precedents  as  tiiey  went  alono-.     'J^iey  have 
sailed  uncharted  seas. 

Taken  all  in  ail,  they  are  a  cosmopolitan  lot. 
Ihey  have  been  nathered  tooetJicr  from  the  far- 
thest  corners   of  the    British    Empire,   and    are 
especially  interestin^r  for  the  contrasts  thev  make 
one  With   another.     They   include   amonn-  their 
number  a  meinber  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  broker 
several  collc^-e   professors,   a   sailor,   an   author' 
three  soldiers,  a  colonial  administrator,  a  special 
constable,  two  prominent   business  men,  and  a 
collc^re  athlete  but  recently  ft-raduated  from  his 
university. 

Th.y  form  a  team  fl„d   works  splendidiv  to- 
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i-ether  l,y  coinhiiiinn.  varied  talents  ;!nd  differiiig 
experiences  iiito  an  excellent  composite  nnit. 

Oeor-e  Sherwin  Pearson,  the  ehiel'  postal  cen- 
sor,   had    heen    m    the    diidonuitic    service    and 
had  WKie  experience  in  the  East,  notai)lv  in  Con- 
stantinople,    lie  is  an  aniatenr  en-ineer.  l<(.enly 
interested  in  wireless  teleoraphy,  and,  j,revious 
to  the  ontbreak  of  the  war,  had  resio-ned  from  the 
!•  orejoii  Office,  and  was  spendin-  all  his  time  in 
his   laboratory  and  electrical  workshop,     (^pon 
the  declaration  of  hostilities  he  at  once  offered  his 
services  to  his  country  and  was  assigned  to  the 
censorship,  where  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
policy  since  its  inception.      His  services  have  al- 
ready woti  for  him  companionship  in  ihe  Most 
13istinoi„\hed    Order   of    St.    Michael    and    St. 
George. 

His  principal  assistant,  Mr.  Frank  V.  Worth- 
inoton,  the  executive  head  of  the  postal  (rnsor- 
sliip,  had  been  Secretary  for  Xatise  Affairs  in 
Xortbein  J{hodcsia  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Native  Department,  which  controlled  manv 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  natives.  TFe  is 
an  extraordinary  i)ersonaIily one  of  the  many 
remarkable  men  I  mel  at  Sfr.md  House. 

He  was  educated  at  ..-  ;  of  l^noland's  big  pub- 
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IK.  ^„l).,«j„e„fly  escaped  into  l{|„„|,sia  ,-,,  ,,■„,„ 
■■  iK.rl,n,K,te  i„  „,,  jj.t,,,^.,^,  K.l„,,|i„  .  '"' 
-opcr   ,„•    M.tal,elc.land    Udief    ]•',         u,',  ,; 
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stone  to  observe  the  operation.  He  watched  in- 
tently every  dip  of  the  brnsli  and  vwvy  stroke 
of  the  razor,  until  at  last  the  Empire  linihler  be- 
yan  to  be  irritated  bv  this  serntinv  and  (ordered  his 
sei'vant  to  tind  out  Avliat  tlie  trooper  wanted. 
Tlie  reply  came  like  a  sliot,  "A  job  al'ter  this 
war!" 

Rhodes  appi'eeiatin<>"  the  situation,  lau<>hed 
and  said: 

"^Vell!  You  are  foi-ehanded  with  a  ven<;e- 
aiice!  If  you  don't  get  killed,  come  back  to  me 
after  the  war,  and  we'll  see  about  it."  ^Vnd 
wlien  the  war  was  nearly  over  Worthington  again 
aj)proaehed  Rhodes,  saluted,  and  remhided  him 
of  his  pronn'se. 

'Tell  me  your  story,"  said  Rhodes,  and  the 
young  trooper  accordingly  gave  tlie  details  of 
his  family,  education  and  past  history. 

''I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it."  thundered 
Rhodes,  whereupon  Worthington  handed  him  a 
imckage  of  ])a])ers,  saying, — "I  knew  you 
wouldn't,  sir,  so  1  brought  proofs." 

lie  \va:i  asked  to  dinner  with  the  staff,  followed 
up  his  ''(Ivantage,  and  eventually  rccei\ed  his 
coveted  job.  Thus  began  a  connection  that 
lasted  until  Rhodes"  death. 
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^Ir.  Wortliin^t^toii's  rise  was  ra])i(l:  and  in  1001 
lie  became  Seeretai-y  I'or  Native  Affairs  in 
Northern  Khodesia,  where  lie  played  a  lar<^e  ])art 
in  many  important  reforms,  one  of  tlie  most  valu- 
able of  which  was  to  accomplisji  the  seemingly 
impossible  task  of  abolishinir  slavery  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  government,  the 
slaves  and  the  owners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  lie.  like  so 
very  many  others  of  England's  sons,  hastened 
home  to  the  Tight  Little  Isle  he  had  so  raivly  vis- 
ited daring  the  i)ast  twenty-five  years,  in  order  to 
play  his  part  in  the  empire's  battle  for  existence. 
Fate  led  him  int  )  the  censorship. 

One  of  his  ])rincii)al  subordinates  was  Col.  Ar- 
thur C.  Tidy,  r  sident  executive  in  charge  of  the 
censorship  of  American  mails  at  Liverpool. 
Colonel  Tidy  was  a  retired  army  ofTicer,  more 
than  seventy  years  old.  ITe  had  long  belie\ed 
that  a  great  European  war  was  Inevita})le.  arid 
had  so  shaped  his  life  that  he  might  be  an  efficient 
soldier  ready  to  j)lay  his  part  wh'.'ii  the  hour 
struck.  It  !>ad  been  his  fondest  ho])e  that,  when 
the  time  came,  he  might  command  a  regiment, 
and  it  \s  as  with  poignant  regret  that  he  reached, 
a  decade  ago.  tlie  age  of  retirement;  for,  like  so 
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many  true  solditrs,  he  had  hojjed  that  his  life 
iniglit  e\eiitiiallv  cud  in  death  in  the  .scj'vice  oi' 
his  coLintrv. 

Wiien  the  great  war  finally  hroke  over  Europe, 
he  huinhjy  vohinteered  I'oi-  service  in  any  ca- 
pacity, great  or  small,  wherein  he  could  he  of  the 
slightest  use.  lie  was  assigned  to  the  censor- 
ship, and  there  his  al>ility  and  tact  soon  raised 
him  to  his  liigh  position  of  responsihility.  He 
who  Iiad  feared  he  was  a  "reject"  came  to  com- 
mand iifteen  hundred  j^icked  lin  mists,  or  more 
than  the  equivalent  in  numliers  of  a  British  regi- 
ment. 

l-'or  nearly  two  years  he  held  his  post;  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  supervised  the  censoring  of  al- 
most a  (jUJtrter  of  a  hillion  letters  and  packets, 
without  ever  having  allowed  a  single  harmless 
American  letter,  after  its  arrival  in  his  depart- 
ment, to  miss  the  next  outgoing  steamer.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have,  during  the  past  two 
years.  prom]>tly  received  their  mail,  without  in 
the  least  realizing  how  much  credit  was  due  to  I  lie 
Mdelity  and  intelligence  of  this  splendid  old  pa- 
triot. 

T  visited  liis  of!icc  in  Liverp(Jol  early  this  year, 
and  at  that  time  took  the  accompanying  photo- 
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^raph  of  C'oloiul  Tidy,  'Vhv  old  man  was  tlien 
ill  Willi  a  severe  eold,  wliieli  lie  had  eontraeted  a 
few  days  before  MJien  overwo-ked  by  a  ])']<j;  rush 
of  ( 'iiited  States  iiiail.  Tlie  very  iiioriiin/^'  of  my 
visit  tlie  (ioetor  had  oi'dercd  him  to  <xo  home  and 
n-o  to  hed,  hut  was  met  with  an  uiieompr-Jinisini? 
refusal,  because  the  old  soldier,  with  a  dis'-rnard 
of  his  own  comfort  or  saiVty,  refused  to  leave  his 
j)ost  of  duty. 

Tlie  followino;  day,  his  cold  suddenly  became 
worse:  and  thi-ee  days  laUr  he  died  -  twenty-four 
hours  bifore  Iiis  name  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches. He  died  without  learning-  of  this  fit- 
tiiiL>'  euhuination  to  his  career.  It  seems  to  me 
scarcely  an  exa<>freration  ti .  say  that  the  old  man 
attained  liis  fonde-t  wish  and  met  death  while  < 
duty  iji  command  of  his  retriment.  though  he  him- 
se'f  proi)ablv  never  realized  the  analon-v. 

From  the  hiuhest  to  the  lowest,  all  jxrsons  in 
the  censorship  are  picked  men.  selected  from  a 
much  lar^-er  numbci-  of  cajididates.  Kxaminers 
of  letters  are  acce])'<'d  for  duty  only  .after  a  most 
cvhaustive  resea.ch  has  been  made  irdo  their 
(|ualilicali<>ns.  .antccedcnis  .and  narentauc.  aJid 
after  tlicy  have  sjx  tit  nearly  four  weeks  in  a 
•ptciai  schdol  (if  Irainin";.  wlu  re  the  course  is  so 
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strict  that  from  thirty  to  t'oi'ty  per  cent  of  its  stu- 
dents are  rejected  as  unable  to  (juahfy. 

A  candidate  foi-  the  position  of  examinei"  must, 
first  of  all,  fill  out  a  lon^-  aj)])lication  blank.  <y\\- 
ino-  full  particulars  as  to  his  past  history  and 
previdiis  occuj)ations,  and,  also,  must  present 
the  names  of  three  respotisible  liritish  subjects 
who  aie  willing-  to  vouch  for  his  reliability,  AH 
these  statements  arc  finally  verified  by  Scotland 
Vard,  which  makes  an  additional  ijnesti^ation 
^\ilh  a  view  to  discoverin<r  any  facts  that  mi^ht 
cast  doubt  upon  the  lionesty  of  the  ap{)licant. 

Even  Mhen  candidates  have  fuh'illed  all  these 
re(juiremer.ts.  and  have  l)een  ("iefitiitcly  accepted, 
they  are  still  under  constant  su])ervisi()n. 

Kach  receives  definite  consin-imients  of  letters 
to  censor,  atid  must,  when  his  work  is  comnletrd, 
invariably  i-eturn  to  his  superior  a  correct  tally  of 
all  the  mail  that  has  jiassei'  throutili  his  hands. 
Moi-eover,  each  examiner  is  known  !»y  a  numixr, 
which  he  is  re(iuire(l  fo  ailix  to  every  Iett(M-  he 
oi)ens,  so  that  if  any  addi-esscc  objects  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  mail  has  i)cen  treated,  the  cause 
for  complaint  can  be  traced  back  to  the  particular 
examiner  who  de;ilt  with  it. 

No  exaniiner  is  allowed  to  hold  up  .-i  letter  on 
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his  own  responsibility;  he  has  hut  two  alternatives 
— he  must  eitlier  pass  the  letter  as  haruiless,  or 
atlix  a  statement  of*  his  grounds  for  susj)ieion  and 
then  refer  it  to  a  lii,uher  authnrity  for  final  de- 
eision.  His  routine  woi'k  is  edu.stantly  submit- 
ted to  recxanu'nation.  not  only  to  nnard  auaiiist 
.stupid  mistakes,  but  also  to  insure  neatness  and 
raj)idity. 

This  supervision  is  unif'oini  and  i-^  apT)lied  to 
every  nuinin'r  of  tlie  censorship,  so  t.  t  it  is 
practically  imi)ossiblc  f.ir  an  inetHcient  or  care- 
less individual  to  escape  detection. 

The  tests  applied  are  most  ett'ective,  hut  some- 
times anmsinn-  for  their  very  simplicity.  One 
candidate  for  s(r\  ice  in  the  ('ncoinn.on  Lan- 
^uau'es  Dcpaitnicnt,  for  instance,  posed  as  an 
authority  on  Sla\  ic  lan^^iiaues.  hut  was  sus- 
pected of  j)reten(ling  to  moi-e  knowledoc  than  he 
actually  })ossessed.  A  suocivisor  conceived  the 
id(  a  of  writin,!^- a  K  ttcr  in  cxan-ovrat d  'N'di-kshirc 
dialect,  and.  with  several  otiiers,  submitted  it  to 
him  Un-  \ crification. 

'i'lie  downfall  of  the  soi-'l'mnnt  lan.unaii'c  e\|>ert 
occuiicd  when,  after  puzzlinn- oxer  this  l(tt(  r  for 
p,  ''onsidcrablr  time,  lie  finally  announced  that  it 
was  written  in  .'n.  obscure  dialcet  -if  Xortheastern 
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IJtliiiania  and  was  (luitc  ^'uiltless  of  iiiilitarv  in- 
I'orrHation. 


Broadly  speaking,',  the  British  Censorsliij)  lias 
two  j)rincipal  I'linctioiis:  To  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  all  the  enemy's  undertakings;  and  to  collect 
and  eocirdinate  information  for  the  use  of  the 
various  d(  pai'tincnts  of  its  own  n;overnmcnt. 

Its  effect  as  a  dilcrrent  can  no  lonf^er  be  esti- 
mated hy  the  nuini)er  of  i)ii/','  cargoes  ca])ture(l 
or  hy  the  niniiher  of  spies  convicted. 

It  is  analoo-()us  to  tlie  wii-e  fences  cliaraed  witli 
electricity  that  suri-ound  prison  camps,  of  wliicb 
the  deterrent  effect  cannot  he  jndn'cd  hy  tlie  num- 
her  of  c()rj)ses  han,nini>'  on  the  strands:  for  the 
more  impassahle  th-'  fence,  and  the  more  the  dan- 
ger of  a))proachinn-  it  is  understood,  the  smaller 
will  he  the  num!)er  of  prisoners  who  attempt  to 
eseai)e;  and  ei)nse([Uently  the  fewer  will  he  the 
resnltiint  c(ii'j)ses. 

As  a  deterrent,  the  <  Ifect  of  the  llritish  Censor- 
ship has  hcen  twofoid.  it  has  paraly/ed  tlie 
enemy's  commercial  (  ntei-prisi  n  in  lorei^n  lands 
and  cut  him  off  from  the  recci|)l  of  supplies. 
credit  and  securities.  It  has  also  foiled  his  plots 
in  alli«'d  and  tutitral  countries  and  checkmated  his 
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^\'\dvsl)VL'a(\  spy  system.  Thus,  the  deterrent  cf- 
IVct  of  the  eensorsliip  upon  German  trade  eorre- 
sponclenee  has  heeome  so  great,  that  Ck-rman  husi- 
ness  men  have  heen  i'oreed  to  al)an(lon  the  effort 
to  eoi-respond  with  tlieir  trade  associates  to  sueh 
an  extent  that,  though  five  hundred  tliousand 
business  letters  betweeii  xVmcriea  and  Europe 
were  examined  in  the  month  of  Ueeemher,  1910, 
less  tlian  ten  were  found  to  belong  to  enemy 
traders. 

In  hampering  German  spies,  the  censorship  has 
become  so  effective  tliat  it  Ikis  forced  them  to 
almost  entirely  al)andon  writing  as  a  means  of 
commum'cation.  and  has  con)pclled  them  to  resort 
to  the  slower  and  Ics^  dependable  method  of  send- 
ing information  by  private  messengers.  So  that, 
though  the  ceiisorshi!)  has  constantly  become 
moi-e  elfieient  in  detecting  spy  correspondence,  it 
now  linds  but  one  spy  letter  for  every  thousand 
it  (hsco\  ii-(<l  in  l!h.). 

In  ad(b'tion  to  its  effect  as  a  deterrent  the  cen- 
sorship is  a  compiler  of  information  that  far  c\- 
c<  t'ds,  both  m  (iuanfity  ;ind  in  (|uahty.  all  other 
a\ailal)le  sou?-ces  combiiud.  Moreover,  a  great 
part  of  its  invaluable  intelligence  could  not  be  ob- 
tained   in   an\-   other   niannei-. 


It   is  a  cleai'ing 
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A  letter  to   Mr.   Kramke,  the  Assistant    Editor    of    the    "Frankfortcr 
Eeitung"  and  signed  "Otto,"  contains  the  following  illuminating  passages: 

,l';u.islationJ  >•'•  w   V..rk 

)KAit  I'ltiKM)  Hkinuk  n. 
.\>  iPioiniscd.    I   am   mikUii;,'  y<ni    lurfwitU   a   few   TH'Ws[);i[Hr   (Utti?ij:s   from 
iiiili  you  will  HOC  how   matters  stand  Inn'  anil  what  is  tlif  public  opinion. 
i,n   ;;(mh1   Fry   and   his  companionw    wtrc   unfortunately   .'seiitencwi   to   ptiial 
luilude  ycstiTduy,  booaus.-  he  had  made  a  few  harmless  bombs.    There  is  at 
I  ~<  lit  a  preat  hue  and  cry  amonf.'  tiie  Yankees.  .  .  . 

I  will  Mild  you  by  tlio  next  mail  a  ^mall  sample  homh   (it  is  nnt  loaded) 
|i''  M>it  whieh   wo   now    make,   much    smaller,   hut   neverthele!»H   much    mor« 
'Iw    (iiiiii   iiic   htr;.'e  oin'M  ait>i   eaMti'   l<<   liiAiiipUiiitf-  and   phici' ;    it   is  tht; 
nhi.h   we   sank   the   1.500   liorneH   and   COO  war   m«itor  ears    lure  on 
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cfortcr 
ages: 

ik 

s   fr«iiii 
>|jitii<)ii. 

re  is  at 

oadrd ) 

ti    mort' 

in   thft 

icre   i>ti 


thr  i-o-oall('(l  N'ortii  Itivcr  near  New  York  a  short  time  atri).  We  cinild  already 
liii\c  (icslrojt'd  tlic  I  iuiadiaii  I  anal,  but  we  wcri'  bctrayt'd.  Mr.  BtTiiMt.irll',  the 
Aiiiliassador  in  \VaMliiiij,4oii,  hi'nt  us  word  that  \vc  slioiild  lie  ytill  for  a  short 
tiiiir.  iiiilil  tiic  cxcitctiu'iit  I'auscd  liy  the  alTair  iiad  sonu'what  HubHidcd  and 
that  wi'  should  tlicn  once  more  !,'o  to.  We  have  plenty  of  money,  but  it  ih 
a  (iidldetn  how  and  wluTe  to  biiv  materials  .  Fry  was  sometimes  very  impru- 
dent. If  lie  is  sent  to  jirison,  we  shall  blow  up  tlie  prisun;  then  the  Yankees 
will  have  no  more  prison, 

( Sijrnetl '      Yours.    Otto. 

P.  ,'«;,  Well  the  good  brother  pot  S  years  and  he  ;;ot  o!i'  easily  at  that;  they 
wanted  to  <;ive  him  12.  .  .  ,  The  disa;,'re<'able  thinp  for  him  is  that  the 
Yankees  do  not  give  him  anybody  to  wait  on  him  as  a  fornuT  Prussian  otlieer. 

o\it    iifter    tlie    «ar." 
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h  use  for  the  millions  of  messa<>-cs  that  pass 
throiic^h  Kno-laiul  each  iiiont]\  all  of  which  are 
potential  iiitelliocnce  carriers.  It  searches  them 
iii(lefati,ual)ly  for  hits  of  information  which  it 
coordinates  with  all  the  hits  already  nleaned 
IVom  otlier  sources.  It  takes  a  tliousand  mean- 
in<^kss  little  varic.^ated  fra<4inents  and  fits  them 
hito  the  completed  picture  pu/zle.  Startin,Lr  with 
a  thousand  colored  threads,  spun  from  a  hundred 
dilferent  spools,  it  reconstructs  the  fahric  of  the 
enemy's  secret  thought. 

Once  it  has  ohtained  and  cocirdinated  this  in- 
tellif^ence,  the  responsihility  of  the  censorship 
ceases.  It  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to  take  action 
upon  the  information  ^nnathercd.  Its  husiness  is 
to  detect,  to  cocirdinate,  and  to  forward  ])roniptly 
to  the  various  departments  of  the  War  Office,  the 
Admiralty,  the  Trade  1'  ireau  and  the  Forei.trn 
Office  the  result  of  its  work.  Here  its  responsi- 
hility ends. 

If  it  learns,  for  instance,  that  Zej^pclins  are 
ahout  to  raid  London,  il  aiforms  the  Home  De- 
fense Department  of  the  "War  Office,  the  Xaval 
Air  Service  Department  of  the  Ad  liralty.  and 
any  other  department  interested  in  anti-aircraft 
operations,  and  leaves  suhsoipient  action  to  them. 
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Tht-re  is,  ot  necessity,  a  ^i't^^i^  -iiriation  in  t1>.e 
vohinic  of  mail  passing-  Ibnniuii  ilic  Postal  C'cn- 
sorsliij).  S;)i>)etiHics,  for  several  days  at  r  time, 
it  (hvi)i(lles  away  to  almost  nothin.u;  Avhile  on 
other  oecasions,  Avlien  several  lar<«-e  steamers  from 
(lilferent  parts  of  the  world  arrive  siriAiltaiie- 
onsly.  it  increases  to  a  perfect  liood. 

This  unavoidahle  variation  lead-    to  the  most 
difiicult  prohlcm  with  which  the  executive  force 
has  to  deal.     The  five  thousand  employees  are 
theoretically  sutlicicnt  to  cope  rapidly  ami  elfi- 
ciently  Avith.  maxinuim  mails.     As  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  considerable  percentaf^e  of  the  tr- 
ial staff  is  obliord  to  he  idle  duriii!;-  dull  times. 
This  evil  is,  however,  put  u\)  Avitli  in  order  that 
neutral  mails  may  not  be  unduly  retarded;  for 
Great  ]5ritain,  havmg  discovered  the  vital  im- 
portance  of   the   censorshi])    and    havini*-   deter- 
mined, on  no  conditions,  to  relinciuish  it,  there- 
upon he.uan  to  take  all  {)ossible  steps,  at  any  lesser 
sacrifice,  to  prevent  its  bccomiii;^-  unnecessarily 
irksome  to  neutrals. 

It  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  to  allow  even 
neutral  mails  to  pass  uncensored  to  Scandinavia, 
and  Holland,  because  those  countries  have  proved 
to  he  honeycombed  with  (icrnian  agents  and  with 
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intcniifdiarios,  who  allow  their  luiiiics  to  l;e  userl 
as  covering  addresses,  and  thereby  act  as  >clay 
depots  lor  the  eoinnuniieations  that  (iernian  si)ies 
in  all  parts  ol'  the  world  attempt  to  send  to  their 
heachpiarters  ■..  Berlin.  Entire  saeks  ol'  mail, 
c'(.min<'  i'rorn  neutral  countries  and  directed  to 
(.olluiihurg,  Stockholm  or  Flushing',  have,  upon 
examination,  hcen  found  to  contain  nothiniA'  hut 
commercial  and  military  reports  sent  from  Ger- 
man spies  and  agents  in  neutral  and  Allied  comi- 
tries  t.)  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  its  subsidiaries. 
German  agents  have  been  known  to  send  '  intclli- 
o-cuee"  from  an  Allied  country  to  Clermany 
through  as  r,iany  as  four  neutral  countries  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  hope  that  the  British  Censorship 
Avould  he  deceived  as  to  its  true  source  and  ulti- 
mate destination. 

Tlie  whole  effect  of  the  censorship  would  be 
vitiated  if  it  r.frained  from  opening  neutral 
mails  and  confined  itself  to  the  examination  of 
letters  ;in(l  packets  proceeding  by  direct  routes  to 
the  C'cntial  Empires:  for  Ciermany  would  tlien 
avail  herself  of  neutral  intermediaries  to  carry 
on  her  intrigues. 

Thongh  Great  Britain  has  thus  found  it  neces- 
sarv  to  examine  even  neutral  mails,  she  has  made 
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every  possible  ert'ort  not  to  inconvenience  neutrals 
undulv  and  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  slie  luis  be  't 
riu-eed  to  take  to  herscll'.     During  my  study 
the  censorship,  I  saw  no  evidence  that  the  busiiK 
correspondence    J   mutrals   was   ever   retarded 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  or  that  the  connnercial 
inrorniation  contained  therein  was  ever  made  use 
of,  unless  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  writers 
were  acting  as  inlerniediarics  lor  Geiinan  trade. 
The  only  business  letters  that  seemed  to  be^willi- 
held  or  utilized  were  'hose  written  by  Briti^li  sub- 
jects or  bv  enemy  citizens  or  agents. 

An   interesting  illustration  of  the  censorship 
endeavors  not  to  delay  neutral  letters  is  furnished 
by  the  case  of  mails  from  America  to  Scandi- 
navia.     Ships  from  the  Ignited  States  to  Sweden 
or     Norway     almost     invariai)ly     touch     at     a 
l^ritidi  ])ort.     There  are  numerous  reasons  for 
tir.s.     They  fre<juently  liave  mail  or  cargoes  for 
England.     ^Foreover,  such  ports  as    F-dmouth 
possess     si>ecial     bunkering     facilities.     Welsh 
steam  coal  is  the  finest  \n  the  world  and  gives  the 
hiuiiest  mileage  per  .on  and  per  unit  <^f  eost.     In 
addition  the  liritish  cruisers  I'r  .lu.'i.ilv  exercise 
the  ri-ht  of  senreb  Tor  contraband,  winch  belongs 
to  evcrv   belligerent:  and  this  is  a  tedious  and 
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tinie-wastct'ul  jol)  if  undertaken  on  the  liiuli  seas, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  had;  whereas,  ships 
toiieliin.u'  at  British  ports  ;ire  searched  in  port  and 
ihus  ocape  the  more  ti'oulilesoine  examination  at 

sea. 

As  soon  as  a  vessel  hound  from  America  to 
Scandinavia  docks  at  a  IJritisli  harhor,  its  mails 
are  [)roinptIy  removed  and  transported  on  an  ex- 
press train  to  the  Postal  C'ensorship  in  London. 
Their  ariM\  al  is  awaited  l)y  a  hn-<^e  staff,  whicli  has 
jjcen  as^emhle(l  while  tlie  ex])ress  train  is  on  its 
way.  and  which  performs  the  necessary  examina- 
tion with  the  n-rcatest  ])ossible  dis])atch.  some- 
times Hnishin,!4'  a  thousand  ha^-s  in  as  short  a  time 
as  eiti'ht  hours. 

'Ihe  mails  passed  hy  the  censors  aie  th.en  ])1aced 
iijx)!!  another  ex|)ress  train,  and  reach  The  Downs 
in  time  to  he  replaced  upon  the  same  steamer 
from  which  they  were  removed  at  Falmouth, 
when  that  steamer  calls  at  The  Downs  for  her 
final  clearance  papers. 

In  actual  i)ractice.  the  maximum  staff  has 
sometimes  p!'o\t'd  inadeipiate  t<>  deal  with  an  ex- 
ceptional llo  >d  r)f  mail.  In  such  i\u  enHr;.i-ency. 
time  limiis  arc  cstahlished  for  all  mails,  Ixyond 
whi(h  thc\    may  n.ot   he  detained  in  the  censor- 
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ship.  Letters  from  En.uland  to  America,  for  in- 
stance, are  never  held  loM-er  than  twenty-four 
hours:  and  on  several  occasions,  hefore  the  censor- 
sliip  had  hecomc  as  eflicieni:  as  it  now  is.  hirue 
eonsionnients  of  mail  still  unexamined,  were 
pronn)tly   forwarded   at   the  expirati(Mi  of  that 

time  limit. 

The  Postal  Censorship  i>  divided  into  the  cen- 
sorship of  American  mails,  situated  at  Liverpool, 
which  employs  iifteen  hundred  i)eople.  and  tlie 
censorship  of  European  mails,  Mtuate.l  in  l.on- 
don,  cm|)loyin^M)ver  three  thousand  ])eople.  The 
sole  reason  for  maintainin.u'  a  separate  hranch 
at  Liverpool  is  to  decrease  the  delay  imposed 
upon  American  mails. 

The  Liverpool  and  the  London  hranches  are 
or^^atiized  alonn-  similar  lines.  Each  is  snh- 
dl\  ided  into  departments  for  commercial  and  for 

j)rivate  mail. 

The  first  ^^tep  in  the  process  r^f  censorin'.r  (,r- 
curs  uiun  the  (;cn(ral  l'.)st  OHice  deliver,  in.-i! 
hans  to  the  iniil-ccn^orship  department.  '1  he 
latTcr  records  thr  country  of  oriuin.  the  country 
(,f  destination,  the  weiuht  of  each  ha-i",  and  other 
statistical  particulars. 

Tile  unopened   ha;4s  are  then  handed   to   the 
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sorting  (Kpartniciit.  The  sorters  arc  divided 
iiit(»  uroiips.  E:ieh  <4r()up  deals  with  the  con- 
ti  iits  of  all  l)ag's  havino-  their  destinntinii  or  orin-in 
ill  one  particular  i'orei<4n  eountry.  Prix  ileged 
t(<rr(  spoiideiiee  and  suspect  letters  arc  tii'st  ex- 
traded  I'or  special  treatment,  and  the?i  the  rc- 
iiiainini^'  correspondence  is  divided  into  trade  and 
j)ri\ate     the  two  principal  classes. 

PrivileiL>ed  correspondence  and  the  letters  of 
sus[)ccts  are  recognized  hv  the  aid  oi'  lists,  that 
^,  \e  Die  names  and  addresses  of  diplomals  who 
rt.cei\e  tiuir  correspondence  uncxaniined.  and  of 
suspects  whose  Ictteivs  must  i)e  examined  with 
particular  care.  Sorters  commit  to  memory  the 
i;ai!Ks  of  pri\  ileii'cd  and  of  suspected  |)crsons. 
Tlicre  is  a  very  lon_i»-  list  of  suspects;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  nuniher  of  names  that  the 
sorters  must  memorize,  they  arc  formed  into 
grouj)S,  eaeli  one  of  which  deals  exclusively  '.villi 
tlk  iii;',iK  to  and  from  a  particulai-  country. 

The  sorters  make  the  selection  hetuicn  trade 
communications  arid  private  commutiications  iiy 
the  outward  aj)j'earance  of  the  einelopcs.  A 
trade  letter  is  easily  distinguished  hy  the  fact  that 
th<-  name  of  the  firm  is  printed  in  the  eo;'ner  of 
the  ( n\cloi)c  ;)r  on  the  lla|).  and  that  it  is  directi'd 
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to  a  eoniinereial  address.  Occasionally  a  mistake 
is  made;  but  there  is  machinery  to  put  a  wrongly 
sorted  letter  hack  into  its  proper  course. 

rrivileged  correspondence  is  immediately  re- 
turned uncensored  to  th  Tost  Ollice:  suspect  let- 
ters are  transferred  to  the  proper  department  lor 
special  examinatitm;  trade  and  jjrivate  maiN  are 
>:\en  delivered  to  the  tables  of  the  eensorinn- de- 
partments which  are  charged  with  their  examina- 
tion. 

The  actual  c  xaminalion  of  letters  is  carried  on 
in  the  cetisorinn-  (U  i)ait!uents  hy  readers,  tu  arly 
all  of  whom  understand  at   least   Kngbsh,  (ier- 
man  and  French,  and  seventy  per  cent  of  whom 
read    other    lannuaovs    in    addition.     These   ex- 
aminers are  organized  into  groups  of  from  six- 
teen to  thirty-two  censors,  each  group  ol  which  is 
carefully  constituted   from  a  linguistic  point  of 
view,  so  that  any  particular  one  of  the  several  lan- 
guages spoketi   hy   the  twenty-odd    nationalities 
of   Kurope\  j)olyglot  po])ulatio!i  will  he  under- 
stood hy  at  least  one  of  its  readers. 

Kach  group  works  at  its  own  large  table,  under 
:,  foreman  called  a  (lei)uty  assist  in!  i-itisor.  who  is 
responsible  f-.r  the  discipline  and  etHciency  of  his 
table.     All  suspicious  letters  are  referred  to  him 
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\\n-  (I'.'cisioM.  Each  tabic  thus  becomes  a  well- 
bulaiuvd  team  under  a  team  captain,  and  is  com- 
petent, vMthuut  outside  help,  to  deal  witli  letters 
ill  JMiolish,  French,  German,  Italian.  Russian, 
Spanisfi,  Portuouese,  Swedish,  Danish,  Cinelic, 
Norweuian  and  riemisji. 

By  successive  sortings,  trade  correspondence  is 
uradualiy  sifted  apart,  so  that  one  reader  ex- 
amines a'll  the  mail  of  a  certain  group  of  writers 
and  addresses.  Letters  to  firms  dealing  in 
melals,  textiles,  foodstuffs,  banking,  insurance 
or  ship})ing,  for  instance,  are  distributed  to  the 
particular  examiners  who  have  had  most  expe- 
licnce  in  Hie  censoring  of  corres])ondence  con- 
nected \\itli  the  particular  branch  of  commerce 
f')uc.''n('(l. 

A  twofold  object  is  thus  attained;  not  only 
is  the  special  knowledge  possessed  by  each  ex- 
aniinii-  made  use  of  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
each  is  made  io  regard  his  i)articular  group  of 
correspondi  nls  as  clients  or  old  ac(iuaintances. 
'rra-isaelions  between  the  Tnited  Kingdom  and 
i'oreiuii  countries  can  thus  be  watched  with  a 
uiaxiiuum  of  etriciency,  for  each  examiner  knows 
till'  peculiarities  and  foibles  of  his  correspondents 
and  in>,tantlv  rec  unizes  an  old  frienc'  or  a  sus- 
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picious  chiiracter;  if  an  enemy  trader  even  once 
commits  a  single  indiscretion,  it  reflects  upon 
evervthiiig  he  subse(inently  writes. 

Letters  that  the  initial  examiner  finds  to  l)e 
harmless  and  unuhjectionaMe  are  sent  on  with()nt 
delay;  hut  a  letter  that  is  in  any  w:iy  pecvduir 
is    referred    to    the   deputy    assistant    censor    in 
charge  of  the  table,  who  decides  whether  the  ex- 
aminer's suspicions  are  justified.     If  he  concurs 
in  them  he  may  do  one  of  several  things:     Tie 
may  send  the  letter  to  the  blacklist  department,  or 
maV  refer  it  to  the  testing  department  or  to  the 
uncommon-language  departnunt-,  or  lie  may  sub- 
mit it  to  a  hiuher  authority  for  traosmis.i'ni  as  in- 
telligence to' the  War  Ofhce,  Trade  Department, 
Admir:dty  or  Foreign  Olliee. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  ccnsoving  depart- 
ments, tlie  censorship  contains  a  large  number  of 
auxiliary  sections  and  subsections,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned. 

In  the  Vncommon- Language  Department 
eiuhtv  of  iiie  inosl  expti  l  h.ivuisls  of  Cntat  lint- 
ai'n  are  gathered  together.  They  examine  letters 
written  in  obscure  dialects  and  in  such  languages 
as  Chinese,  Lettish,  ILmdustani,  >ralay,  >Ldtese, 
Hungarian.  Arabic  and  ('/.ech. 
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A  Tress  Uooin  has  been  created  to  afford 
special  I'acilities  in  the  way  of  prompt  examina- 
tion and  transmission  for  communications  emana- 
tin^i;-  from  newspaper  correspondents,  and  in- 
truded I'or  pubhcation  in  the  ])ress  of  neutral 
countries.  Correspondents  of  neutral  journals 
send  their  manuscripts  direct  to  tliis  room,  where 
tiiey  are  examined  and  sent  on  within  a  few  hours. 

.Vmcriean  representatives  have  access  to  the 
Press  Uoom  at  all  times,  and  are  there  able  to 
post  tl.eir  material  up  to  four  o'clock  on  the  day 
})re\  ious  to  a  sailing  da'e.  special  facilities  bcins^' 
emj)loye{l  to  transport  their  correspondence  to 
Liverpool  and  other  ports  of  departure,  in  time  to 
catch  tlie  steamer  before  it  sails  next  mornin<T. 
.Ml  letters  from  American  editors  to  their  corre- 
spondents in  England  are  mailed  from  New 
York  in  special  bags,  which  are  sent  to  the  Press 
Room  in  London  on  the  first  train  after  the 
steamer  doL-ks;  whereupon  the  Press  Uoom  calls 
all  the  reporters  by  telej)hone  and  informs  them 
liiat  the  mail  has  arrived. 

There  is  a  Censorship  Museum  to  which  all  vis- 
itors are  taken,  where  are  exhibited  sam|)les  of 
tile  various  (iernian  mei'chandise  held  nj)  by  the 
censor.     The   principal    articles   cxpoi  ted   hom. 
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Germany  by  mail  are  books,  dianioiids,  jewelry, 
dru<^'^>  chemical.s,  dyes,  violin  strings,  lace,  seeds 
and  instrmnents.  Six  thousand  sacks  of  siieli  ar- 
ticles are  beino-  detained  until  the  end  of  tlie  war, 
in  order  tliat  (iermany  may  not  receive  financial 
credit  therefor,  until  after  peace  has  been  de- 
clared. 

The  principal  articles  of  trade  ad(h-cssed  to 
Germany  are  food,  rubber  and  leatlier.  The 
need  for  these  articles  is  so  keenly  felt  in  the 
Central  l^npires  that  (iermans  in  neutral  coun- 
tries try  every  conceivable  method  to  net  sup- 
plies thereof  into  Germany.  Three  thousand 
one-pound  packets  of  ru])ber  were,  by  one  man, 
dispatched  to  Germany  by  reoistered  mail  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  a  period  of  several  months. 
II;ims  are  Irequently  sent  by  first-class  mail, 
sometimes  i)aying  j)ostage  to  the  amount  of  t\yf 
to  six  dollars. 

In  the  testing  department.  "Britain's  best  re- 
search chemists  and  scholars  match  their  wits 
against  those  of  the  wily  enemy  spy  to  dis- 
cover his  secret  writings  and  decipher  his  compli- 
cate(i  codes.  .Ati  extraordinary  lot  of  men  they 
are — gleaned  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from 
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A  letter  written  on  August  2,  1916,  to  R.  Langnickcl.  Hoyerswerda, 
Schlesein,  Germany,  by  his  son,  who  uses  the  name  Carl  Oswald  as  an 
alias  and  gives  203  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  as  his  address,  contains  the 
following  statements: 

Tiiin-s  art'  loukin-  black  here :  I  h.lic\>'  that  a  n'volution  i«  i-o^r-ililc   .    .    . 
\Si'  have  traitors  ami  rascals  as  jircsidcnt, 

Wliaf  do  you  in  Ccrinaiiy  tliiiik  of  America  and  Mcxi<'o'     Tlic  Tinted  Stat.s        t 
lias    sent    thousands    of    s.d<licis    to    M.xi...    to    catch    one    man.— and    haven't 
<  au;.'lit  him  vet.     It  is  ludicrous. 
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,,„  Surulav  th.To  was  an  explosion  of  B.-voral  million  .lollara  worth  of 
.h„amit<-  and  cartridsoa  on  an  island  near  Now  York,  and  )unulr.d«  of  people 
^v■.  re  killed.  ...  I  was  hif,dily  delighted.  I  am  not  even  sorry  for  the  pwpl. 
N^ho    were    killed.     ... 

There  is  death  and  murder  going  on  here  in  Seattle:   two  or  three  polin- 

,n.  n  have  be.-n  shot  sin.n-  I  came  here Two  large  steamers  destined  for 

Russia  are  Iving  here,  and  the  men  Nvho  are  to  load  them  are  str.kmg,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  do  the  work.     You  can  imagine  what  their  eargu-s  are  to  1.. 
The  presid.ut  of  the  union  is  a  Herman   ...  and  wants  to  prolong  the  strike 
.Ts  nnuli   as  possible.    .    .    • 
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Edinburgh  aiul  London,  from  Dublin  and  Glas- 
gow. Intense  workers — (juiet  and  reserved,  but 
deadly  keen— thev  beeonie  so  absorbed  in  their 
subtle  and  faseinating  game  of  hunting  the  King 
of  Big  Game,  that  they  know  not  the  eight-hour 
(hiy.  but  often  work  from  morning  till  evening, 
and  from  evening  round  the  eloek  again  to  morn- 


ing. 


They  are  self-effacing,  but  take  great  priiie  in 
each  other's  achievements.  When  first  1  visited 
their  workshop,  one  of  their  number,  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  pointed  with  l/rotherly  ])ride 
to  an  inoffensive  little  ex-])rofessor  of  history  and 
said:  "lie  is  one  of  our  veiy  best  men.  Tlis 
reconstructive  conclusions  are  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  To-day,  for  instance,  he  is  just  put- 
tinu'  the  finishing  touches  on  a  case  that  will  add 
yet  another  notch  to  his  tally  of  dead  spies." 

The  fondest  h(»pe  of  their  chief,  whose  achieve- 
ments far  siH'pass  those  of  the  fietitious  heroes  of 
C'onan  Doyle  and  Kdgar  Allan  Poe.  is  that  lie 
iii.iy.  after  the  war,  meet  and  match  scores  with 
bis  ic;d  antagonists,  the  men  'higher  u})"  in  l?cr- 
bn  who  are  behind  the  spies.  It  is  witli  tliem 
that  he  plays  a  game  akin  to  blindfold  chess. 
The  sj)ics  are  but  s'lly  pawns  |)ushed  tentatively 
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loi'ward  to  be  sacrificed  i'or  the  .sli<^'lite.st  udvan- 
taf^e  in  this  eerie  n-aine. 

Some  of  liis  i'eats  in  elieckuiatin<j;'  tlie  German 
Secret  Service  are  playin;^-  an  important  ])art  in 
the  ontcome  of  tlie  war,  Vov  instance,  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  East  Africa  liad  l/et/i  cnt  off  from 
commnnication  with  otiier  (ierman  forces  and 
from  lierhn  hy  tlie  destruction  of  their  A\ircless 
sendinir  station  at  I)ai--es-Salaam.  This  caused 
serious  comphcations.  since  it  Avas  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  reports  of  the  exact  state  of  their  cani- 
{)aign  sliould  reach  the  great  General  Staff  in 
(iermany. 

The  (rcrmans  in  VAist  Africa  learned  that  ])ris- 
oners  taken  liy  the  British,  after  having  hten  ])ut 
upon  parole  not  to  ahuse  tlie  pi-i\  ilege  l)y  at- 
tempting to  forward  military  information  to  Ger- 
many, were  immediately  allowed  to  write  home. 
Taking  this  fact  as  a  jxiinl  of  departure,  the  (ier- 
majis  worked  out  a  ])lan  which  they  hclicvcd  could 
not  fail  to  achic\-e  Iheii-  pui'j)osc. 

'I'hcy  concocted  an  invisible  svm|)athetic  ink. 
and  with  it  Idled  the  toothwash  botlleof  a  trusted 
Prussian  ofliccr.  who  thereupon  went  out  scout- 
ing and  pur|)oscly  allowed  himself  lo  be  (ii|)turcd 
by  the  British.     As  had  bec!i  aJiticipatcd,  he  was 
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allowed  the  privileu;e  of  writing'  to  CTerniany  to 
announce  his  ca])ture,  and  to  state  that  he  was 
well  and  nnwounded.  He  composed  a  loni)-  let- 
ter, praisino-  the  treatment  he  received  from  the 
English  and  saying  that  he  \\ as  liappy  and  eon- 
tented. 

r>efoi-c  he  posted  this  perfectly  innocent 
missi\e,  howe\e!\  he  steamed  the  envelope  in 
Mhich  it  was  lo  he  sent  until  it  could  he  unfolded 
into  a  Hat  sheet  of  paper.  He  then  wrote  his 
military  report  in  secret  ink  on  the  inside,  remade 
tile  envelope,  placed  his  letter  therein,  and  posted 
ii  to  Ciermany. 

In  due  time  it  reached  the  British  Censorship, 
where  the  head  of  the  testinu  dc])artment  had 
i^iven  orders  that  all  communications  written  hv 
Prussian  ofhcers.  whether  inider  j)arole  oi-  not, 
should  he  sui)mitted  to  him.  Tie  merely  mianced 
through  the  letter  and  immediately  called  an  as- 
sistant. 

"The  writer  of  this."  he  said,  ''i^  U])  to  some 
deviltry.  1  deduce  this  fioni  the  fact  that  he 
omits  to  comj)lain  of  not  having  a  servant  to  wait 
on  him.  Such  a  grumhlc  is  invariahly  the  (irst 
one  tint  a  Prussian  oilicer  makes  \\hen  he  reaches 
prison — that  is,  uidess  he  is  up  to  some  crooked- 
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ness  and  is  tryiiio-  to  siioar  tlic  pill.  Take  this 
letter  and  examine  it  carefully;  and  don't  brinf»' 
it  back  to  me  until  vou  find  what  is  wrong  with 
it." 

^Vitliin  an  hour  the  assistant  liad  discovered 
and  developed  the  secret  wriiiiio-  on  the  inside  of 
tlie  envelope.  The  testino-  department  thus  con- 
verted tlieir  opponent's  forward  pass  into  a  touch- 
down for  their  own  side;  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  document  was  far  more  valuable  to 
the  British  than  it  would  ever  have  been  to  the 
enemy,  as  will  be  incontrovertibly  shown  bv  the 
jnu-tial  translation  A\hich  follows: 

''TIk'  comiiiiindaiit  cxpicts  ;i  siiip  from  AiiK-rica  to 
SoiitliAvest  Africa  luxt  iiioiitli.  .  .  .  'Vlw  cominaiKl.uit 
iutinds  .  .  .  h)  hold  uf)  tlu'  Hritisli  Army  of  sixty 
thousand  imii  \>y  a  slow  rcti-cat  and  Ihus  keep  it  away 
from  more  imj)orrant  the.aters  of  war.  .  .  .  The  state 
of  health  of  oui-  army  is  suti-^faetory.  there  \)v\n<r  only 
t\veti1\-(-i\e  eases  of  typhis  at  \W  hospital  in  Mombo. 
.  .  .  Medieaments,  however,  a'-e  \v,\  short;  hut  we 
Imvo  be£T\in  to  produce  (quinine  at  Amaiii  and  alon<r  the 
('«!itr;d  Kailway.  All  other  stfu'cs  foi-  lairopeaiis  are 
av.iilahle  :  exni  cigarettes,  chocolate  and  scluiapiis  ju'e 
hv\u<j;  manufactured,  and  also  leathei-  hoots.  .  .  .  I'n- 
til  the  end  of  March  i-alnfall  wa^  --o  siinht  thai  there 
was  insufficient  water  for  our  native  troops.  .  .  .  The 
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ti-iiitor  Von  MaidcU  is  at  New  .Mosciii,  witli  the  British. 
This  u.>  know  from  Peterholz  [evidently  the  Doctor 
r.  previously  referred  to  J  who  stayed  behind  in  his 
professional  capacity  at  the  capture  of  New  Moschi, 
atid  has  since  been  returned  to  us." 

Xext  to  the  testin<]^  departinciit,  one  of  tlie  most 
interesting-  sections  of  the  censorship  is  the  h- 
hrary  of  (ierman  war  hteratnre,  in  which  are  pre- 
scr\e(l  for  reference  sample  copies  of  all  the  Ger- 
man propa^^-anda  that  reach  the  censorship 
throno'h  the  mail.  It  contains  an  abnost  com- 
!)lete  collection  of  all  texthooks  produced  in  Ger- 
many since  the  war  be<ran,  and  intended  for  distri- 
l)ution  to  the  myriads  of  her  agents  scattered 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Here 
the  \  isitor  heholds  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
hooks  and  pampldets  puhlished  under  Ihe  su])er- 
vision  of  the  Propaganda  Section  of  the  Wilhehn- 
strasse. 

Xearly  every  section  of  every  country  in  the 
world  seems  to  have  heen  su])plicd  with  carefully 
studied  ])ro-German  puhlicity,  Mritten  in  its  own 
patois  or  dialect,  and  composed  in  strict  svni- 
])athy  with  its  particular  local  traditions  and  in- 
terests. Without  du])Iication.  there  are  more 
than    five    hundred    feet    of   shelves    (illed    with 
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ticrhtlv  packed  bocks,  whicli  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  hundreds  of  tons  of  ])ropao-anda 
removed  from  (ierman  mails. 

Even  a   cm-sorv  examination  of  this  library 
makes  it  evident  that  German  propagandists  try 
to  be  all  thinos  to  all  men,  and  seek  to  convert  to 
the  uses  of  the  Fatherland  everyone,  ircmi  tlie 
Tope  to  the  Sheik  ul  Islam.     In  (^reat  Britain 
thev  devote  their  eneroies  to  the  encouragement 
of  "conseientious   objector.,;   in   Ireland,   to   the 
financino-  and  fomenting  of  revolution:  in  C.er- 
manv.  to  breeding  hatred  of  Kngland  and  Amer- 
ica-"in  America,  to  the  encouragement  ot  emo- 
tional pacifism:  in  Turkey,  to  the  ann.nincement 
of  Gernianv's  military  invincibility  and  ol   tlie 
Kaiser's    svmpathy    with    Mohammedanism:    in 
Austria-Hungary,  to  fostering  ideas  of  insepa- 
rable brotherhood  in  arms  between  the  soldiers  ot 
Austria  and  (Jcmany:  in  Holland  and  Scandi- 
na^  ia,  to  terrifving  details  of  the  fate  of  small 
nations   which,   like   Belgium.    Serbia    and    Ilu- 
mania.  have  dared  to  cross  (iermany's  path. 

The  various  ])roductions  of  German  propa- 
ganda are  self-contradictory  and  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  collected  together  in  one  place. 
Books  encouraging  pacifism  and  non-resistance, 
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niul  intended  as  a  basis  for  propaoanda  in  Amer- 
ica, stand  cheek  by  jowl  with  others  for  C;ernum 
consumption,  preaching-  the  doctrine  of  ":Mi^ht  is 
lli^uht!"  Books  eneouraninn-  a  Mohammedan 
Holy  War  ao-ainst  Christians  stand  side  by  side 
with  others  that  praise  the  good  old  German 
C;od,  wlio  will  smite,  hip  and  tliigh,  the  unchris- 
tian enemies  of  the  Fatherland. 

Most  of  the  more  recent  propaganda  was  not 
intended  for  general  distribution,  but  merely  to 
serve  as  a  text  for  German  agents  living  in  for- 
eign countries,  who  make  native  citizens  their 
dupes,  in  order  to  secure  the  publication  in  the 
local  press  of  the  ideas  outlined  in  the  texts  sent 
out  by  (iermany. 

The  objects  and  puri)oscs  of  all  this  German 
pi-opaganda  seem  to  group  themselves  into  four 

classes : 

It  calls  attention  to  CJcrman  methods  of  organ- 
ization and  exaggerates  the  importance  of  Cier- 
iii;my"s  miUtary  successes,  thereby  discouraging 
enemies  and  im])rcssing  upon  neutrals,  like  Den- 
mark, Holland.  Switzerland  and  America,  Ihe 
danger  to  be  incurred  by  all  who  interfere  with 
Germany's  aims. 

It  aim's  to  promote  mutual  mistrust  among  the 
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Allies,  and  by  subtle  toucbes  insinuates  tbat  dis- 
sension already  exists  among  tbem.  in  tbe  bojie  of 
weakening  tbe  Entente  and  modifying  tbe  atti- 
tude of  neutrals  toward  tbe  ultimate  outcome  of 

tbe  war. 

It  stimulates  martial  spirit  in  tbe  Central  Em- 
pires and  encourages  pacifism  in  all  neutral  and 
allied  countries,  in  order  to  bring  tbe  present  war 
to  a  close  on  tbe  basis  of  a  German  victory,  and 
relatively  to  weaken  foreign  countries  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  Germany's  future  wars. 

It  obscures  Germany's  part  in  starting  tbe  war, 
and  seeks  to  minimize  tbe  effect  produced  in 
America  and  Spain  by  tbe  violation  of  Belgium, 
tbe  sinking  of  tbe  Lusitania,  tbe  Holy  War 
against  Armenian  Clu-istiaiis,  and  the  recent  slave 
raids  in  Belgium  and  France. 


In  tbe  cellar  of  tbe  censorship  is  one  dcjiart- 
ment  wliicb  is  of  more  interest  to  iVmericans  tlian 
any  of  tbe  others— tbat  in  which  all  condenmcd 
letters  are  filed  away.  Letters  are  never  de- 
stroyed by  the  censorsliip,  but  are  detained  for  pe- 
riods of  time  varying  from  one  week  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  according  to  the  value  which  the 
information  they  contain  might  be  to  Germany. 
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Thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters  are  there 
ru-efidlv  docketed  and  tiled  ;  so  that  any  letter,  or 
any  series  of  letters,  or  all  the  letters  written  by 
one  man,  or  even  all  letters  dealin-  with  any 
particular  subject,  may  be  located  in  a  few  nun- 

utes.  .  ,  ri       • 

An    American    who    examines    these    hies    is 
aghast  at  what  he  thereby  learns   of  German 
p"(,pai?anda  in  his  own  country.     Its  extent  and 
eiliciencv  almost  surpass  comprehension.     Thou- 
sands of  letters  reiterate  and  prove,  beyond  the 
sliadow  of  a  doubt,  the  existence  of  a  widespread 
svstem    of    criminal    conspiracies    organized   by 
Count  Bernstorff,  and  so  thoroughly  established 
that  it  AN  ill  remain  behind  him  unimpaired,  even  if 
lie  is  finally  sent  about  his  business.     These  plots 
are  promoted  not  only  by  Cxcrmans  but  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  German  extraction,  and  even  by 
recreants  of  native  stock. 

Copies  of  all  the  most  important  of  these  let- 
ters have  been  forwarded  by  the  Censorship, 
throunh  the  American  Embassy,  to  the  State 
Department  in  ^Vashington•,  so  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  at  least  been  allowed  ample  time  to 
take  ade(iuate  precautions. 
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Jauuar/j  JOth.  At  last  the  question  of  my 
Cvniiniissioii  is  definitely  settled.  1  am  to  be 
made  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Xaval  Division. 
There  is  no  British  organization  to  which  1  wonld 
rather  belong,  foi'  it  has  performed  creditably  as 
much  hard  fighting  as  any  infantry  division  in 
the  war,  having  been  present  at  the  siege  and  fall 
of  xVntwcrp  in  19U,  at  the  Dardanelles  campaign 
in  191.).  and  at  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  during 
the  summer  of  11)10,  where  in  the  autumn  it 
crowned  its  record  by  the  brilliant  capture  of 
Beaucourt. 

In  its  valiant  history,  it  has  several  times 
sustained  frightful  losses,  not  oidy  without  giv- 
ing way  but  without  at  all  losing  its  aggressive 
spirit  or  the  M'illingness  to  use  the  bayonet. 

The  division  was  assembled  eai'ly  in  the  war, 
and  was  at  first  largely  composed  of  marines  and 
sailors  who  were,  for  the  moment,  not  needed  in 
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the  fleet  or  for  harbor  defence.  Siibsequeiilly  it 
became  soinethino-  <,|'  a  Forei-n  Leoi(-i  and  was 
joined  bv  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  Mho, 
although  they  hurried  to  Enohuul  to  take  part 
in  the  ureat  war,  had  no  previous  military  aflilia- 
tion.  ^Manv  and  curious  were  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  men  who  eventually  joined  its  ranks. 

Its  commander,  Major  General  Freyber-, 
\  C,  1).  S.  O..  the  voun<i,est  divisional  com- 
m-uukr  in  the  British  armies,  came  from  South 
Africa  to  join  it  as  a  lieutenant  late  in  lOU,  and 
craduallv'rose  to  his  present  rank  in  the  ahiiost 
continual  hard  lighting  which  the  division  sus- 
tained. . 

Although  few  of  the  present  officers  m  the 
Xaval  Division  have  served  on  board  a  battleship, 
and  fewer  still  were  ever  naval  officers,  they  were, 
for  prece.lenfs  sake  and  because  of  the  honorable 
history  of  the  division,  still  commissioned  with 
Xavai  titles  as  members  of  the  lloyal  Navy  Vol- 
unteer Reserve.  _    . 

Its  company  commander  is  commissioned  a 
senior  lieutenant  in  the  R.  X.  V.  R.  and  his  di- 
rect superior,  instead  of  being  commissioned  a 
major,  is  a  lieutenant-commander  R.  X.  A  .  R- 
This  proceeding  is  sHll  the  custom,  in  spite  oi  the 
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facts  tliat  the  otficers  of  tlie  division  wear  khaki, 
bear  arinv  insinnia  of  rank,  and  are  fre(|ucntly 
called  by  tlie  military  titles  of  captain  or  major. 

I  do  not  yet  know  to  which  brift-ade  and  bat- 
talion of  the  Division  I  am  to  be  assigned,  but 
my  commission  as  lieutenant-commander  is  to 
be  officially  nazetted  -n  a  week  or  more. 

x\s  a  necessary  preliminary  to  acceptin.s4'  this 
commission,  1  have  forwarded  to  Washin.uton  my 
resignation  as  Major  in  the  OfHcers'  Reserve 
Corps,  United  State-'    Vrmy. 

Loudon,  Jaituari/  Joth.  To-morrow  I  am  to 
o()  down  into  iliu  n.Lihamshire  to  C'he(]uers 
Court  to  visit  Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Lee,  M.  P., 
K.  C.  15.,  and  Lady  Lee.  who  was  Miss  Moore  of 
New  Vork.  Their  famous  old  country  house  an- 
tedates Klizai)ethan  times. 


Chequers'  Court.  Suudn//.  Jauuari/  .'1st.  My 
visit  to  Checiuers'  Court  is  iuterestin/^-  beyond 
words, 

I  took  the  morninu'  train  from  tlie  Marylcbone 
Station  and  reached  I'rinces  Hisborou^h  ou  the 
(ireat  Central  Railway  about  noon.  A  man- 
servant   met    me    theri'    with    a    motor-car    and 
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whisk.d  in.  u}.  through  the  Chiltcrn  Hills  to  Sir 
Arthui-s  home,  which  is  several  miles  from  the 

i-.iilroad.  . 

On  the  Avav  we  passed  a  hillside  upon  which  a 
hi<r  cross  had'heen  cut  deep  into  the  chalk,  some- 
time during  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  against  the  invading  Danes. 
It  JKis  heen  kept  fresh  hy  each  succeeding  genera- 
liMU  of  Englishmen,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  king 
Hi    tluit  <late  inserted  into  the  title-deed  o\'  the 
land  a  clause  imposing  on  successive  owners  the 
ohligation  of  keeping  this  emhlem  fresh  and  mi- 
incroached  upon  l)y  grass  and  trees. 

The  cross  and  its  signiHcaTice  made  me  ap- 
preciate what  an  lustoric  part  (.f  Kngland  1  was 
en  joving  the  ])riviU ge  of  visiting. 

C'luMiuers'  Court  is  situated  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  one  <.f  the  largest  of  the  Chilt<rns.  and  stands 
in  the  center  of  an  estate  several  thousand  acres 
in  extent;  and  is  surrounded  and  tied  together 
hy  a  heautifully  arranged  set  of  terraces,  gar- 
dens, walks  and  tree-groups. 

Rolling  ])arks,  dotted  with  grazing  slurp.  :m<l 
hroken  hy  groups  of  pine  trees,  stretch  away 
fnnn  it  in  all  directions. 

It  takes  its  name   from   its  earhest   .ecorded 
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owner,  Klias  de  Chequers — or  Chckers  as  lie 
spelled  it — who  was  an  offieial  of  the  king's  ex- 
chequer in  eleven  hundred  and  something. 

It  seems  that  in  olden  times  accounts  were 
made  up  with  the  aid  of  a  chc(iuer  board,  used  in 
much  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Chines'^  of 
to-day  employ  an  ahacus;  and  that  the  ancient 
word  exchecker  was  synonymous  with  thi-  mod- 
ern word  checkers,  the  checker  hoard  being  used 
both  as  an  ahacus  and  a  gaming  board. 

In  the  time  of  this  particuhir  official  of  the 
king's  exduMjuer,  surnames  were  just  beginning 
to  come  into  fashion  in  Enghuu',  and  Klias. 
therefore,  added  de  Checiuers  to  his  name,  at  the 
same  time  choosing  a  blue  and  white  checkcr- 
boai'd  as  the  principal  feature  ol'  his  coat  of  arms. 
In  the  long  galleiy  at  C'heciuers  Court  there 
is  a  window  of  many  panes,  in  which  are  recorded 
in  stained  glass  Ihe  various  coats-of-arms  oF  all 
the  dill'ertiit  owners  from  Klias  dt'  Chciiuers  to 
Sir  Arthur  Lee.  In  (juartt  rings  these  arm^  the 
bluc'  and  white  checker-board  of  Klias  survived 
for  four  centuries,  down  b)  the  reign  of  (^ueen 
Eli/alulli. 

The  south   ia^ade  of  the   j)rcscnt  house  was 
built  abont   I +'.>()  and  lias  not  i)cen  altered  since 
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loCo  when  its  owner,  William  Ilawtrey,  re- 
iiiodelleil  it  from  its  curly  Tiulor  style  into  the 
Elizabethan,  which  was  at  that  time  the  vog-iie. 

The  whole  house  is  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
unity,  for  the  several  additions  made  in  the  Kith, 
iStii  and  lS)th  centuries  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  older  parts. 

The  hrick  of  which  the  north  facade  is  con- 
structed has  been  in  place  since  a  time  antedating 
tlu'  (iiscovery  of  xVmcrica,  and  has  weathered  to 
an  ex(iuisite  glowing  old  rose  color. 

The  furniture  is  (juite  as  old  as  the  house,  and 
so  are  many  of  the  manuscripts,  paintings  and 

j)ooks. 

One  old  manuscript,  compiled  di  ing  the 
Kith  century,  was  exceedingly  interesting  he- 
cause  of  the'sidelights  it  gave  ui)on  the  mores  of 
that  time.  It  was  a  com])ilati()n  of  all  the  med- 
ical receipts  used  among  the  gentry  of  the  coun- 
tryside, each  with  the  name  of  the  inventor  ap- 
pended as  a  sort  of  criterion  of  value. 

The  lands  of  the  estate  have  a  known  history 
which  far  antedates  the  life  of  the  present  build- 
ing, for  other  dwellings  preceded  it  upon  the 
same  site  at  least  since  the  time  of  Cymbalene, 
the  ancient  king  of   Britain,  whose  son  Carac- 
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tuc'us,  born  jibout  tbe  year  a.  i).,  was  that  same 
Caractacus  wlio  for  a  lon<>-  time  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Romans  when  they  invaded  his  coun- 
try, but  who  was  eventually  taivcn  as  a  prisoner 
to  Home  during  the  rule  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius. 

Traces  of  Caractacus'  original  sti'onghold  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  a  little  hill  a  i\'\v  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  present  house,  and  the  two  villages  in 
the  neighborhood  from  whicli  Cyml)alene  took 
his  name  are  still  known  as  (rreat  Kimble  and 
Little  Kimble. 

Tn  the  south-west  corner  of  the  estate  is  the 
site  of  a  Roman  village,  built  by  the  eon(iuerors 
of  Caractacus.  and  a  j)enny  of  Marcus  Aurelius' 
was  recently  picked  up  on  this  spot. 

From  1")<)."5  to  l.)H7,  Lady  Mary  (irey.  grand- 
daughter of  Tlt'iny  \'II  and  sister  of  I^ady  Jane 
Grey,  was,  by  order  of  Queen  Fdizabeth,  im- 
prisoned in  Chequers  Court,  because  she  had, 
without  the  Queen's  consent,  secretly  married  the 
Sergeant  Porter  of  tlic  T'alacc  gate.  Slie  re- 
mained in  Cliecpiers  Court  under  the  guardian- 
ship ol'  \VillIam  TLiwtrc  y  until  after  the  death  of 
her  husbiuid. 

About  17*20  the  liMUse  belotigcd  to  .lolm  Riis- 
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sell,  uTtindsoii  of  Oliver  Oomwell.  whose 
mother,  a  dau<^hter  of  'Old  Ironsides."  hud  mar- 
ried the  heir  to  Chequers  Court.  His  tenancy 
may  still  be  traced  hy  the  presence  in  the  house 
of  CromweU's  sword  and  watch:  tilso  of  several 
miniatures  and  portraits  of  Cromwell  and  of 
oilier  members  of  his  family. 

About  the  middle  nineteenth  century  the 
estate  temporarily  lost  much  of  its  ancient  pres- 
tio-e  and  beauty,  fcr  at  this  epoch  the  original 
brick  and  stone  of  the  house  M-as  overlaid  with 
stucco  ill  an  attempt  to  convert  it  into  early  Vic- 
toi'ian. 

During'  iiic  tenancy  of  Sir  Arthur  and  l.ady 
Lee.  however,  this  was  removed  imd  the  house 
has  regained  to  the  full  not  only  its  beauty  but 
its  prestige;  within  its  boundaries  the  leaders  t)f 
men  of  the  i)resent  n'cneration  now  often  walk 
aboul  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  chieftains  of 
ten  and  twenty  centuries  ago. 

In  a  single  week  in  1010  as  remarkable  a 
collection  of  notable  guests  were  sheltered  by  its 
roof,  as  one  is  ever  hkely  to  meet  in  a  private  resi- 
dence. Among  their  number  were  Field  >rar- 
sbal  Karl  Roberts.  Arthur  J.  IJalfour,  John 
Burns,     Field     Marshal     Karl     Kitchener,    Ex- 
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President  K(K)sevelt,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
Alfred  Lyttlett)n  and  Captain  Scott,  the  Ant- 
arctic explorer. 


January  2Srd.  At  a  small  private  luncheon 
given  to-day  by  Mr.  Edward  Bell  Secretary  of 
the  American  Embassy,  I  met  Admiral  W.  K. 
Hall,  C.B.,  Director  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Division,  and  Colonel  John  Bnchan,  who  is  head 
of  the  Department,  under  a  War  Cabinet,  which 
deals  with  publicity  and  ])ol!tical  intelligence. 
The  latter  is  the  same  John  Buchan  who  Avas,  be- 
fore the  w^ar  began,  already  famous  as  an  author. 
These  two  officials  are  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  all  information  useful  to 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Foreign  Office  respec- 
tively. 

Tiiev  are  cxtraordinarilv  interesting  men, 
whose  successful  work  and  ceaseless  energy  I  lun  e 
already  heard  much  ])raised  since  my  arrival  in 
EnglaTul,  Ivu-li  of  liicm  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  ruthless  cutter  of  red  tape,  even  when  it 
exists  by  the  Gordiati  knot. 

They  are  men  who,  while  at  present  not  so 
widely  known  to  the  general  ])ublie  as  are  many 
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of  the  titled  figureheads,  yet  in  reahty  constitute 
with  a  few  other  c(jually  talented  men  a  group  of 
professional  experts:  who,  although  they  have 
only  recently  come  into  their  present  power,  daily 
accomplish  more  essentially  practical  things  con- 
tributory to  the  winning  of  the  war  than  anyone 
else  in  the  Empire,  save  only  "the  hig  three" — 
Idoyd  George,  Northcliffe  and  Haig. 

All  the  members  of  this  group  cannot  be  enu- 
merated and  described  here,  but  to  mention  a 
few:  there  are  Lieutenant  General  Sir  John 
(\)wans,  the  Quartermaster  General,  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  colossal  task  of  equipping 
the  new  armies:  :Major  General  Sir  George  Mac- 
donogh,  the  Director  of  Mditary  Intelligence; 
and  i.ord  Robert  Cecil,  the  Minister  of  Blockade. 

Hall  and  liuchnn  have  a  high  regard  for  each 
other,  and  in  addition  possess  a  keen  and  kindred 
sense  of  humor.  The  Admiral  has  been  a  sailor 
all  his  life,  and  belongs  to  the  best  ty])e  of  British 
naxal  olTicer.  He  is  of  an  intensely  practical 
turn  of  mind  and  enjoys  life  aud  "the  game"  im- 
mensely. 

At  lunch  Admiral  TIall  talked  of  the  wonder- 
ful cai)acity  of  the  British  sailor  for  meeting  sud- 
den utiforeseen  emcrgenci<^s.  and  illustrated  his 
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point  with  iiuiiiy  apt  stories  of  which  the  follow- 
iiur  is  so  tvi)ical  that  it  seems  wortli  repeating. 

He  said  that  some  years  ago,— it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  he  too  definite, — a  nnmher  of  liritish  war- 
ships were  anchored  in  the  harhor  of  Hong  Kong. 
One  evening,  two  young  sailormen  from  one  of 
tlie  vessels  landed  at  the  old  Blue  Pier,  which  has 
since  heen  destroyed,  and  took  'rickshaws  np  the 
lonu-  windino'  road  to  the  famous  pavilion  on  the 
hill,  where  they  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner. 

When  they  had  finished  their  coffee  and  cigars, 
and  were  preparing  to  return  to  the  Pier,  a 
'rickshaw  race  down  the  hill  for  a  guinea  a  side 
was  suggested. 

No  sooner  said  than  done  and.  the  "steeds" 
being  (juite  willing,  the  two  conveyances  set  sail 
down  the  lonely  hill  at  full  s])eed  through  the 
darkness.  For  a  time  tiie  race  was  even,  hut 
ahout  midway  one  'rickshaw  began  to  lose  ground, 
and  had  eventually  dropped  a  considerable  dis- 
tance behind,  when  suddenly  the  Chinaman  stum- 
bled and  falling  heavily,  fractured  liis  skull  and 
rolled  over  dead,  capsizing  the  "rickshaw  and  its 
occupants. 

The  young  sailor  was,  to  say  the  U 'i^t.  in  a 
very  awkward  predicamcul,  alone  on  the  Inll  with 
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a  (lead  Chiiiaiiiaii,  wlio  would  have  to  be  ex- 
plained not  only  to  Civd  authorities,  but  what 
was  still  worse  to  his  eoimiiandino-  otiieer. 

xVnxious  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business, 
lie  i)()ndered  over  bis  dilemma  and  after  some 
seeonds  arrived  at  the  I'oUowing  solution. 

He  righted  the  "riekshaw,  placed  the  dead 
Chinaman  therein,  put  himself  into  the  shafts, 
and  started  down  the  hill  anain  at  full  speed  on 
the  trail  of  his  comrade.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of 
ihe  hill  he  continued  his  mad  career  out  onto  the 
pier  and  traversing  its  entire  h>ngth.  he  plunged 
.lif  the  far  end  into  thirty  feet  of  water,— 'rick- 
sjiaw.  Chinaman  and  all. 

On  coming  to  the  surface,  he  cried  loudly  for 
help.  The  men  who  rushed  to  his  assistance 
eventually  fished  out  both  the  Chinaman  and  the 
sail(M\  The  Chinaman  was  unconscious,  but  it 
was  decided  that  in  falling  off  the  pier  he  must 
ha\  e  struck  his  iiead  against  a  pile  or  against  the 
'rickshaw  itself,  for  all  efforts  at  resuscitation 
failed. 

•  •  "  * 

For  tlie  sake  of  brevity  all  important  otTices  and 
officers  connected  with  the  war  arc  known  by 
llitlr  initials.     Tims  the  Xaval  Intelligence  Divi- 
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sioii  is  never  "ailed  anytliinu;  but  "I.  1)."'  and  its 
chief,  the  Director  of  the  Intelli<jfence  Division,  is 
called,  even  to  his  face,  "the  D.  I.  D/'  The  Pos- 
tal Censorship  is  always  referred  to  as  "]M.  I.  0" 
(^lilitary  Intelli<ijence  Department  Nine).  Cen- 
tre espionage  is  "31.  1.  o,"  etc.,  etc. 

January  20th.  Admiral  Hall  sent  for  me  to- 
day and  out  of  a  perfectly  clear  sky  informed 
me  that  I  was  not  to  join  the  Xaval  Division  at 
present  hut  that  he  was  having  me  made  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Xaval  Intelligence  Staff.  He  added 
that  he  had  imi)ortant  work  for  me  to  begin  at 
once. 

To  say  that  I  was  astonished  would  he  to  put 
the  case  altogether  too  mildly;  I  could  only  reply 
stupidly  that  1  was  totally  ignorant  of  naval  mat- 
ters. 

The  Admiral  smiled  indulgently  and  said  with 
gentle  sarcasm,  that  it  was  very  far  from  his  in- 
tention t')  make  me  commander  of  a  battleship, 
that  the  war  was  being  fought  by  ways  and  means 
contrary  to  all  precedents,  and  that  I  would  soon 
get  used  to  seeming  incongruities. 

"Sir  Erie  Geddes,"  he  continued,  "who  before 
Ihe  war  was  general  manager  of  the  Xorth  East- 
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cm  llaihvay,  is  now  a  Major  (General  of  the 
Army  and  a  Vice  xVdniiral  of  the  Navy,  both  at 
once,  and  humorists  declare  that  there  is  nothin;^' 
kit  for  him  to  covet  except  to  become  an  Arch- 
bishop." 

Entirely  misunderstanding  niy  astonishment 
and  apparently  thinking  it  was  (hsa])pointment  at 
not  immediately  joining  the  Naval  Division,  he 
said  more  severely: — 

•'Now  that  you  have  joined  our  forces,  you 
will  of  course,  obey  all  orders.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  for  the  moment  at  least,  you  can  be  of 
more  use  to  me  than  to  the  Koyal  Naval  Division. 
"I  understand  t^  vou  are  sometimes  an  au- 
thoi-  and  that  you  .  <e  ambitions  to  compile  a 
pro-British  book  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  American  serving  in  our  forces. 

"The  new  government  having  renounced  the 
old  government's  policy  of  reticence,  I  consider  it 
important  that  you  be  ofTered  every  opportunity 
to  ])ublish  such  a  book. 

"As  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  talk  about  the 
work  you  do  for  me.  1  intend  eventually  to  find 
something  about  which  you  will  be  i)ermitted  to 

write. 

"Sooner  or  later,  v  hen  I  am  llirougii  with  you, 
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I  sliall  send  yon  to  tlie  Front,  with  your  Division 
or  in  some  other  eapaeity,  and  it'  ti^litijiu,-  is  what 
von  desire,  I  promise  von  that  von  shall  have  all 
you  can  ston^aeh."  ^ 

Januarji  27th.  I  heard  this  niorniniic  the  story 
of  a  Hritish  brigade  in  the  reeent  Soinnie  offen- 
sive, a  story  told  by  an  ofhecr  who  had  ])artiei- 
pated.  lie  of  eourse  said  nothin(»'  whieh  was  not 
already  pu'  lie  property,  but  still  a  first-hand  ac- 
eount  was  most  interest  in  <4. 

His  brigade  led  the  attaek.  A  British  brii>-ade 
ev-\uals  four  thousand  men.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  men  went  "over  the  top"'  to  beL;in  v  ith, 
while  one  thousand  six  hundred  were  held  in 
reserve.  One  thousand,  eii>ht  hundred  were 
"down"  almost  at  onee.  The  other  six  hundred 
reached  their  objeetive  aufl  succeeded  in  holding 
it  for  twenty-four  hours,  durini^-  which  the 
brigade  commander  gradually  fed  in  his  reserves. 

\\'hen  the  biiyade  \vas  relieved  at  the  end  of 

1  Althoiiffli  at  a  later  date  (lie  autlinr  was  tcmjiorarHy  attaclird 
to  till"  (i.  H.  Q.  Tntcllifrcnco  in  Fraiu'c,  liis  statii'^  tlioro  was  not  of 
a  iiennaiient  army  intelligence  officer.  He  never  ]H-rTnanently 
relinquished  his  appointment  imder  Admiral  Hill,  v.iiich  he  still 
held  tvlien  this  hook  went  to  press.  It  is  from  the  latter  con- 
nection  that  the   book   takes    its   title. 
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tliat  time,  four  hundred  uiiwoiinded  men  were  all 
I  heir  neneral  eould  eolleet.     So  niueli  for  the  tip 


of  the  wedge! 


I 


'j'he  St.  James's  Club  is  a  "reat  comfort  to 
me — 1  really  do  not  see  how  I  couhl  have  existed 
comfortahly  without  it  durin<>-  my  first  weeks  in 
lA)ndon,  when  1  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  CMuh  is  a  fascinating  old  place  made  up 
f)l'  buildings  and  additions  thrown  together  in  a 
most  extraordinarily  haphazard  manner.  After 
several  weeks,  1  still  discover  new  rooms  in  unsus- 
pected places. 

One  arrives  at  the  main  library  by  going  up  the 
back  stairs,  after  first  passing  th'-ough  'die  same 
swinging  door  from  which  the  servnnts  emerge 
when  summoned  to  bring  whiskey-and-sodas.  I 
am  sitting  in  this  room  as  T  write.  It  is  in  a 
wing  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  has 
a  subdued  atmosphere  and  a  little  sign  on  the 
mantel  says  "Silence."  I'ew  people  come  to  this 
part  of  the  building,  and  I  often  have  the  place 
all  to  myself. 

A  cheerful  open  fire  is  burning  on  the  hearth 
and  there  are  numerous  big,  soft  anxiLhairs  into 
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^vhic'h  one  sinks  indefinitely:  each  chair  has  be- 
ll ind  it  a  convenient  drop-li^ht,  and  all  tliese 
li<4hts  are  shaded  so  that  none  oi'  them  shine  into  a 
reader's  eyes;  writing-  tahles  are  phiced  in  the 
corners,  each  supplied  with  a  coj)ions  assortment 
of  stationery;  it  is  at  one  of  these  desks  that  I  am 
at  present  comfortably  seated. 

Lotin-  book-cases  line  the  wall,  and  the  ^Tcat 
center  table  is  covered  m  ith  the  latest  l)ooks.  The 
room  is  exactly  scjuure — about  twenty-iive  feet 
on  a  side.  i\lon<if  one  end  are  four  <4reat  win- 
dov.-s  extending-  from  panelling  to  cornice,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  two  more. 

An  interesting'  incident  occuri'cd  at  a  dinner 
to-night.  Among  the  guests  wr.s  an  American 
and  his  wife,  who  showe<l  the  greatest  interest 
and  curiosity  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
war.  Although  apparently  perfectly  innocent 
and  ingenuon>,  this  curiosity  was  not  always  well- 
timed  and  discreet. 

A  Hritish  naval  oliicer  of  high  rank  was  also 
at  the  tabU'.  'I'hc  Ameiicans  persistently  (pics- 
tioned  him  about  the  enormous  new  baltleships 
whicli  Knglund  has  turned  out  since  the  war 
began. 

8St 
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"On  Dutji  in  London" 

Any  one  less  well-bred  and  at  the  same  time 
less  worldly-wise  tlian  this  otfieer  would  probahly 
have  met  the  (juestioiis  with  a  rehiift",  for  it  ou<4ht 
to  he  evident  to  even  the  dullest  brain  that  lii<i'hly- 
plaeed  naval  olHeers  eannot  at  random  divul-^e 
the  newest  developments  of  British  naval  poliey. 

The  En<;lishman,  however,  '^•ithout  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  replied  most  politely:  "Oh,  yes, 
we  have  just  turned  out  some  really  marvellous 
ships.  The  other  day  one  of  them  was  making" 
htr  trial  run  off  the  Irish  eoast,  and  for  protee- 
tion  :i.Li'ainst  siii)mai'ines  was  eonxoyed  by  three 
(if  oui-  newest  and  fastest  destroyers,  whieh  are 
eapabU'  of  making-  thirty-six  knots  an  hour  in 
o{){)d  weather.  The  day  j)roved  an  ideal  one  for 
a  reeord  I'un.  Not  only  the  eonstruetors  but  also 
tlie  repi-esentatives  of  the  Admii-alty  were  san- 
guine of  ureat  results,  and  even  their  wildest  ex- 
peetations  were  exeeeded. 

''The  new  sliip  stt  out  at  top  s])eed  with  a  de- 
stroyer on  either  bow.  and  a  third  one  bringing 
up  till'  rear.  Aftei-  she  had  botii  iMinninn'  for 
about  half  an  hour,  bci-  eommander  noticed  that 
the  destroyers  had  all  three  di'opped  astern, 
wher('U])on  he  became  somewhat  irate  and  sig- 
nalled that  he  desired  to  be  properly  convoyed 
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and  did  lot  wish  the  destroyers  to  fall  so  far  be- 
hind. 

'The  eonimander  of  the  ilotilla  signalled  back 
'A\'e  are  doinn-  thirty-six  knots,  sir,  and  eannot 
go  lastfr. 

This  })re|)()steroiis  story  was  related  with  sueh 
eourtesy  and  with  sneh  apjjarent  sineerity  that 
it  was  aeeepted  as  gospel  tiiitli  by  the  two  inijuis- 
iti\e  Yankees,  who  were  evidently  g'catly  tiat- 
tereil  by  the  otlieer's  eojitiding  to  tl^  iii  sueh  im- 
portant seercts.  During  the  next  week  they  will 
doul)tless  with  bated  bivath  rej)eat  his  ini'ornia- 
tion  "in  eonfi'lenee"  to  seores  of  peo[)le. 


i 


Jfiiiiifir//  ."'III.  I  was  in  the  big  olhce  ol'  the 
1).  I.  1).  I'of  moie  than  an  honr  this  ai'ternoon. 
Se\era!  limes,  dui'ing  Ih.al  iinie.  (JeniTals  or  Ad- 
mirals eainc  in  to  eonrci'  w  ilh  him.  and  wh'.n  this 
oeeurrcd  1  \\ithdrew  across  the  room  to  a  l)ig 
window  looking  out  upon  thr  IIoi'sc  (iuards  Pa- 
rade. 

Here  within  the  com]>ass  of  a  single  glanee  one 
beheld  the  heart  of  'he  great  British  I-'nipiri'.  for 
the  Horse  (luaids  Parade  lies  in  the  very  midst 
of  its  exeeutixf  center. 

As  one  looked  out  of  th.it  A(hnii'alty  w  indow, 
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one  saw  to  the  left  over  the  Ilor.se  Guards'  gate 
llic  roof  of  the  War  Office,  while  straight  in  front, 
across  the  hare  hrown  earth  of  the  parade  ground, 
lay  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Treasury,  and  he- 
hind  thcni  IJig  Ik'U  and  the  towers  of  the  Houses 
of  Parlianient,  while  in  the  foreground,  nestling 
dowfi  among  them  all,  was  the  homely  drah  house 
at  10  Downing  Street,  framed  hy  trees  and  its 
garden  wall. 

Thousands  of  important  offiicials  criss-cross 
iheir  way  over  the  parade  ground  each  day. 
Here  one  sees,  sooner  or  hiter,  all  the  important 
leaders  of  the  iMupire.  This  little  area  has  heen 
the  center  of  their  activities  for  many  gcnera- 
tiojis  in  the  past.  It  is  alive  with  BritiNh  fi'adi- 
tions. 

Kven  rs  T  looked.  General  Sir  William  Kob- 
ertson.  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
walked  across  the  Parade  hetween  two  red- 
(al)I)ed  officers,  who  were  talking  to  him  intently 
and  resi)ect fully. 
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Fchnuir//  /-'/lli.  1  recently  had  occasijii  t) 
travel  i'ruiu  London  to  Liverpool  and  back.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday  evening  when.  liavin<>-  finished 
my  i)usiness,  I  entered  the  Liver])0()l  station  of 
the  London  and  \orth  AV  "rn  Kailway  to  take 
the  evening  train  hack  to      ..i. 

An)iil  the  crowd,  which  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  i)road  platforms  between  the 
lines  of  railway  carriages,  were  many  men  in 
khaki. 

Nowadays  the  evening  train  from  Liverpool 
to  London  bears  a  far  deeper  significance  tluui 
merely  being  a  means  of  transit  from  KnglaiuTs 
greatest  seaj)ort  to  the  liritish  capital.  It  not 
only  carries  its  usual  passengers  to  London-tow  n, 
but  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  to 
the  battle-fronts  beyond  in  France  and  Flanders. 
This  c\])lains  the  ])resence  upon  the  platforms  of 
so  many  men  in  uniform.     They  have  recovered 
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From  frricvous  wounds,  or  have  completed  all  too 
quickly  a  liai  d-vvon  furlough,  and  are  now  icturn- 
ing  to  the  %\  ar. 

Their  women-folk  have  come  with  them  to  the 
train,  to  share  the  last  precious  moments  hefore 
their  soldiers  are  hornc  away  to  a  douhtful  fate. 

The  faces  of  these  women  wear  (juiet,  cour- 
ageous, ])aunting  smiles.  The  melodramatic  is 
conspicuous  hy  its  ahsence.  Cione  are  the  emi)ty 
jdatitudes  and  heroisms  which,  in  the  Kngland 
of  before  the  war,  were  commonly  ascribed  to 
such  partings.  No  beautiful  young  wife  is  seen 
to  "blot  herself  with  a  gesture  of  utter  abandon- 
ment in  the  arms  of  her  soldier  husband."  For 
in  the  l-'.ngland  of  1917  sellishness  has  given  way 
to  humble  and  :  elf-sacrilicing  service  for  the  Na- 
tion. Publicly  to  give  expression  to  pin-ely  per- 
sonal grief  or  joy  is  now  by  all  classes  considered 
bad  form.  Neither  tears  nor  liilarious  mirth  are 
anv  longer  exhibited  before  the  general  ga/.e. 

As  I  watch  the  crowd  upon  the  piatfonn  a 
private  of  the  Liver])ool  Sc(Htish,  having  safely 
installed  his  riile  and  other  accoutrements  in  a 
tliird-class  comi)artment,  is  now  walking  slowly 
up  and  down  the  |)latfoini  between  two  womcji. 
Kach    has    an    arm    through    one    of   his.     The 
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woman  upon  his  rin-ht  \^  a  bent  creature  of  fifty, 
evidently  pi'eniaturelv  aocd  bv  a  lifetime  of  ehild- 
bearing-  and  hard  work;  the  one  u])on  his  left  is 
a  bloused,  reJ-eheeked  Lancashire  lassie. 

In  a  most  outra^rcous  dock-yards  dialect  the 
soldier-boy  is  recounting'  the  story  of  some  an- 
cient practical  joke.  His  companions  are  inat- 
tentive to  his  words,  althounh  they  make  a  pre- 
tence of  listening',  the  homely  little  history  makes 
the  parting  easier  for  all  three,  and  such  is  its  only 
piu'pose. 

1  am  ])laced  by  the  train-guard  in  a  lirst-class 
compartment.  A  young  officer  and  his  mother 
are  already  (piietly  sitting  there  opposite  each 
other,  and  j^resent  to  the  crowd  an  impersonal 
aspect  of  calm  dignity.  The  son  is  a  fine  speci- 
men, a  man-child  to  be  proud  of.  His  calm 
strong  face  is  lighted  by  the  clearest  of  blue  eyes. 
11  is  mother  has  ('(i?ne  with  her  son  as  far  as  she 
may. — to  this  last  barrier  which  shuts  her  behind 
and  leaves  her  to  ho])e,  to  j>ray  and  patiently  to 
wait. 

The  guard  aTUiounces  the  moment  of  dej}art- 
ure.  I  look  discreetly  out  of  the  window  for  a 
long  minute.  When  I  turn  round  again  the 
mother  hn    disa|){)eared. 
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As  the  train  begins  slowly  t«  move  a  young 
woman,    wlio    had    been    bidding    farewell    to 
friends  on  the  platform,  boards  the  earriage  and 
enters    our    eompartnient.     She    wears    the    in- 
signia of  an  ambulanee  brigade,  and  is  dressed 
in  serviceable  dark  clothes  of  inex})ensive  cut. 
Iter  hat  is  of  unadorned  black  felt.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  she  is  of  gentle  birth  and  that  she  was 
much  '-protected"  before  the  war.     Her  true  age 
is  prol)ably  not   far   from  twenty-tive.  yet  her 
face  expresses  the  character  of  a  woman  of  thirty. 
1  covertly  study  my  two  companions  as  they 
sit   facing  me  in  o])posite  corners  of  the  com- 
partment.    I  find  them  strikingly  similar  in  de- 
portment: serious  and  thoughtful  without  being 
solemn;  philost)phical  with  a  faint  trace  of  dig- 
nitied    sadness.     1    observe    that    each    wears    a 
bioad  band  of  l)lack  crei)e  around  the  left  arm. 
Not  a  word  is  s})oken  by  any  one  of  us  during 
the  four  hours  of  our  journey  to  London.     My 
(Vllow  travellers   do  not   read   novels   or  news- 
papers, nor  do  they  fidget   about.     After  me- 
tliodically  pulling  down  the  window-blinds  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  rcgulatioiis  of  the    •Defetice 
of    the    Realm    Act"'    intended    as    a    protection 
against   enemy   air-craft,   they    lay   their   heads 
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i\\Hm  their  arms  and  «^()  inethodically  to  sleep,  as 
if  they  re|^anl  slee{>  as  a  preeious  eoiniiiodity  of 
whieh  tliey  cannot  store  up  t(H)  much  against  a 
coming  time  of  need. 

1  am  left  alone  to  ponder  the  manifesiations 
which  the  evening  has  hrought  forth,  which  are 
all  a   ])art  of  that   new  and  different   ])sychol- 


o< 


IV   that    is    sensed   the    verv    instant    one    sets 


foot  u[)(»n  the  soil  of  a  country  at  war 


and  which 


cuts  deei)er  and   deeper  into  the  consciousness 
with  each  day  that  passes. 

It  dirt'ers  as  markedly  from  the  psychology  of 
a  nation  at  peace  as  the  psychology  of  a  wolf 
differs  from  that  of  a  house  dog.  To  each  of  the 
two  states  of  mind,  truths  are  revealed  which  are 
entirelv  hidden  or  incomprehensihle  to  the  other. 


Th 


e  memhers  o 


a  Xation-at-Peace  helievc  in 


the  sacredness  of  hununi  life  and  in  the  value  and 
rights  of  the  individual,  while  their  ncighhours- 
al-war  know  all  too  well  that  the  perpetuation 
of  higher  races  and  of  their  ideals  are  the  only 
matters  of  true  monuMit.  and  that  indivi(hial  life 
is  the  cheapest  or  at  most  the  least  precious  of 
all  earthly  tilings. 

War  ])sychology  lies  very  near  to  fundametital 
ti'utlis.     It  is  not  to  he  tcmi)tcd  h\  Ihcoivtical  ex- 
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cesses,  for  war  sets  a  terrible  premium  upon  fit- 
ness and  praetieability.  Nothinn-  is  so  surely  a 
destroyer  of  those  two  extremes  of  seltishness; 
the  riutoeraey  which  seizes  more  than  it  can  con- 
structively employ,  and  the  particular  form  of 
Socialism  which  demands  an  e(iual  reward  for 
une(iual  efforts  and  abilities. 

In  war-time  the  individual  develops  rapidly, 
vividly  and  largely.  .Measured  by  psychological 
milestones  he  often,  in  a  single  year,  lives  out  a 
mental  and  moral  life-time.  Months  are  suth- 
cient  to  w(,/k  changes  in  his  soul  which  years  of 
peace-time  could  not  have  brought  to  pass. 

The  emotional  capacity  of  the  individual  is 
markedly  increased  in  depth  and  intensity.  Its 
most  striking  manifestations  are  the  subordina- 
tion of  self  and  of  selfish  motives  and  a  belief  that 
idealism  in  general,  and  the  honour  and  as])ira- 
tions  of  the  Nation  in  particular,  are  precious 
above  all  price.  In  peace-time  the  average  man 
thinks  in  terms  of  self,  in  former  wars  he 
learned  to  tliink  as  a  unit  of  the  nation,  but 
in  this  greatest  of  all  wars  the  individual  ])ar- 
tici])ant  civil  or  military,  is  learning  to  think 
in  terms  of  general  humanity — in  world-terms, 
and  this  generation  is  thereliy  blessed  as  no  other 
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by  a  universal  outlook.  Every  nation  involved  is 
wci^hin^'  itself  in  the  balance,  nieasurinj*'  itself, 
not  by  national  but  international  standards. 

There  are  moments  of  exaltation  when  one 
finds  oneself  agreeing  with  the  detestable 
Nietzsche  that  w;)r  is  a  great  moral  rcjuvenator, 
botli  for  the  nation  and  for  the  individual. 

Many  people  in  England  are  coming  to  believe 
this.  Some  Englishmen  already  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  present  war  is  for  Britain  the  great- 
est blessing  in  all  her  history.  I  heard  one  gen- 
tleman, who  had  lost  an  only  son,  say  fervently 
that  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  its  ideals 
had,  imsuspected  by  itself,  been  withering  away, 
but  that  it  had  been  awakened  in  time  by  the  dis- 
asters of  this  war  and  would  eventually  be  saved 
through  the  "new^  democracy"  of  the  British 
Empii'e. 
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February  l-~th.  Wollinoton  once  said  that 
Napoleon's  presence  on  the  field  of  battle  was, 
for  tlie  French  army,  e(piivalent  to  a  reinl'orce- 
nient  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  AVellinoton 
was  certainly  not  a  man  to  lavish  undeservetl 
praise  upon  an  enemy. 

When  he  made  this  extraordinary  statement, 
tlie  armies  of  Europe  were  at  a  maximum  num- 
bered in  hundreds  of  thousands  only,  instead  of 
by  millions  as  in  the  present  war.  It  indicates 
how  tremendously  im])ortant,  even  in  those  days 
of  small  armies,  was  the  effect  of  a  single  power- 
ful personality. 

To-day,  in  this  unprecedented  World's  War, 
the  op])ortunity  for  individual  leaders  to  affect 
faxorably  or  unfavorably  tlie  cause  they  rcpre- 
setit  is  o;reater  than  ever,  accordino'  as  they  prove 
adcciuatc  or  inadecjuate  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front them. 
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It  is  easily  coiurivahk  tliat  in  the  pi-escul  con- 
flict a  single  donn'natin^ir  personality  of  the  calibre 
of  the  I'rince  of  Orani^e,  of  Lincoln,  or  of  Fred- 
erick the  (ireat,  would  he  (»!'  more  value  to  any 
one  of  the  allied  nations  than  a  million  soldiers, 
nn",uht.  in  fact,  save  millions  oi'  lives  or,  more  im- 
portant still,  per]Ktnate  tlie  life  and  ideals  of  the 
nation  itself. 

In  this  great  conllict  of  ideals,  th.e  lives  of  the 
average  human  individuals  are  poured  away  by 
countless  thousands,  while  the  conflict  is,  to  a  pre- 
viously unecjualled  dcL'ree,  directed  and  deter- 
mined by  a  relatively  small  number  of  'tulividual 
})ersonalities.     Of  rulers,  statesmen,  s>  ar- 

tists,  moralists   and   writers,  ])erha])s  not  h 
than  forty  men  all  told,  amou"-  thirty  million  com- 
batants, I.d\,    Muergcd  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
masses. 

Some  of  these  like  "Raemaekers.  Bernstorff, 
Ilankey  and  For;iin  have  had  greatness  thrust 
upon  them  by  accidental  circumstances,  not  as 
combatants  but  as  moldcrs  of  public  opinion  or 
as  mediums  of  international  sympathy.  Some, 
like  the  Kaiser,  owe  their  ])o\\er  largely  to  the 
accident  of  their  birth.  Others,  like  Xorthcliffe, 
Foch,  Lloyd  George,  Riliot,  Briand,  Smuts,  Rob- 
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crtson.  Beatty,  Iliiuleiibiirg,  Maekcnson  and  Fal- 
kciihavn  ai-e  yreat  l)\  nature  and  have  the  look  of 
eagles  in  their  eyes,  Some  hke  Jofi're,  Foeh  and 
Freneh  have  ah-eady  phiyed  a  noble  part  in  the 
early  davs  o\'  the  eonlliet,  hut  under  new  and 
more  strenuous  eonditions  have  had  to  ,i>i.'e  plaee 
to  vounii'er,  j'resher  men  as  vet  unbroken  l)v  the 
gruellin<>'  ])ace. 

Some  like  Nicholas,  Asquith.  Von  Moltke  and 
Jellieoe  have,  justly  or  unjustly,  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  great  disasters.  Others  like  Kit- 
chener, Cialheni  and  Roberts  have  died  since  the 
war  began,  leaving  behind  them  the  memory  of 
Iheir  great  patriotic  service,  still  to  act  the  part 
of  inspiration  and  leadershij)  to  their  successors. 
Some  like  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  Deroulede,  Bis- 
marck, G'lmbetta  and  Clauswitz.  long  since  dead, 
yet  still  h^'ld  their  place  in  the  guidance  of  mil- 
lions of  their  own  nations. 

^Vniong  thirty  million  combatants  now  light- 
ing in  Europe,  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
a  score  of  men  whose  places  could  not  be  auto- 
matically tilled,  without  slowing  down  tlic  ma- 
chine. The  responsibility  of  these  few  indis- 
jxnsahles  is  enormous.  A  mistake  or  omission 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  -vould,  in  the  first 
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place,  jeopardize  the  lives  of  hundreds  ol'  thou- 
sands of  average  individuals,  and  ultimately  per- 
haps threaten  the  existence  and  the  ideals  of  na- 
tions and  races  vital  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  one  of  these  men  the  loss  of  a  single 
night's  sleep,  with  its  resulting  depression  of  ^  i- 
tality  and  weakened  judgment,  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  alive  with  extensive  2)ossil)ilities  of 
disaster:  or  a  temporary  illness,  caused  hy  the 
carelessness  of  -  servant,  nn'ght  sign  the  dealh 
warrant  of  a  thousand  men. 

To  succeed  is  the  ultimate  proof  of  greatness, 
but  nowhere  have  the  war's  casualties  and  dis- 
creditments  been  greater  thai,  inong  the  famous 
leaders.  Of  the  prem'  and  leading  generals 
wlio  began  the  war,  only  Ilindenburg  still  sur- 
vives. He  alone  has  been  contiiuiously  success- 
ful and  unbeaten — he  alone  has  lived  up  to  tlie 
new  conditions  'phases)  'vhich  have  so  kaleido- 
scopically  succeeded  one  another. 

All  the  other  great  leaders  have  died,  have 
beei  upcrseded  at  the  end  of  a  phase,  oi  have 
utterly  failed.  Kven  the  ])resent  living  leaders 
are  all  still  constantly  on  trial,  and  many  of  the 
dead  like  Niet/schc.  Treilschke  and  Bismarck, 
when  tested  on  the  crucilile  of  twentieth  centui'y 
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ideals,  show  steadily  kssciiintJf  reputations. 
They  are  seen  to  hclong  to  a  backward,  not  the 
forward  lookin**-  group. 

In  England,  three  great  leaders,  towering 
head  and  shouhlers  aliove  all  their  countrvnien, 
still  sur\  ive,  and  as  the  Avar  advances,  it  is  seen 
that  upon  tlieir  shoulder>  tiic  ulliniate  fate  of  the 
British  Knipire  more  and  more  depends. 

These  three  ..re  Sir  Douglas  llaig,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  field,  David  Lloyd 
George,  the  new  j)rime  minister,  and  Loid 
Xorthcliffc,  Kngland's  great  publicist. 

Ilaig  is  a  personality  almost  imknown  within 
the  British  Isles,  a  reticent  poised  force  aimed 
at  the  militant  enemv  across  the  ehamiel,  he  in- 
tently  faces  the  hostile  armies:  he  faces  them 
M'ith  his  back  turned  towards  the  Kmpire  itself, 
leaving  the  dynamic  pow  of  Lord  Xortheliffc 
and  the  constructive  genius  of  Lloyd  George  to 
deal  with  economic  and  diplomatic  ])r()l»lems  at 
home. 

He  plays  a  lone  hand — XorthclilTe  atid  Lloyd 
George  supplement  each  othci-,  ahhough  these 
I  wo  aic  rather  allies  than  friends.  Kacli  is  too 
strongly  in{livi<hial  to  share  the  other's  orbit,  as 
friends  must  \\\\v\\  workijig  for  the  same  j)urpobe. 
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^ioreovcr,  ea^h  puts  Patriotism  on  a  ijedestal 
hinli  above  personal  friendship.  They  are  allies 
whose  ideas  as  to  ways  and  means  to  aehieve  the 
ends  desired  f're(|uently  coincide,  and  who  know 
liow  to  c()mi)roniise  effectively  wlien  they  differ. 

It  is  well  known  both  to  Lloyd  Cieor<»e  and 
to  the  Nation  that  Xortheliffe  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the 
xVs(juitb  "Wait  and  See"  government  and  the 
subse(pient  elevation  of  Lloyd  (George  to  the 
premiership:  it  is  etpially  well  known  that  he 
acted  in  this  matter  neither  from  hope  of  per- 
sonal preferment  nor  from  friendship,  but  simply 
and  solely  from  unselfish,  impersonal,  intense 
patriotism;  for  Xortheliffe  serves  no  master  but 
his  country. 

In  the  present  war  the  conquest  of  Iklgium, 
the  retreat  from  Mons  and  C'harleroi,  the  \\\i- 
wer[)  fiasco,  the  Hulgarian  intervention,  ihc 
death  oi'  Serbia,  the  I)ul)lin  rebellion,  the  need- 
less and  wasteful  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand 
brave  men  ;il  llu  Daidanelles  and  the  ever  in- 
creasing sui)inarinc  cam|)aign  have  for  Great 
Britain  formed  a  constantlv  risinjx  crescendo  of 
disaster,  of  whicli  flic  final  dimax  was  the  twin 
debacles  of  Houmania  and  Greece. 
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These  two  latest  stiii^iii^'  blows  have  tinally, 
and  i'or  the  first  time,  enabled  Morthclifi'e  ;md 
the  Radicals  to  briii<i"  to  the  eonipreheiision  oi'  the 
populace  the  fact  tliat  the  most  titanic  national 
task  in  all  her  history  lies  l)etween  Britain  and 
ultimate  victory. 

xVt  last  even  the  slow-niovini?,  persistent  Brit- 
ish intelket  begins  to  realize  that  the  Kmi)ire  is 
committed  to  a  des])erate  war,  and  that  this 
greatest  of  world  conflicts  could  not  be  won  as 
lonij,-  as  tile  nation  allowed  itself  to  be  held  down 
by  preconceived  ideas,  born  of  an  old  and  ineffi- 
cient peacetime  civilization. 

It  will  be  a  Ion<^-  time  before  preoccupied 
iVmerica  gives  due  credence  to  the  effectiveness 
with  Aviiich  the  British,  tinally  and  thorouuhly 
aroused,  are  at  last  be<?innin<^-  to  or<jfanize  for 
action,  now  that  the  long  tottering  As(iuith 
government  has  finally  been  sent  crashing  to  its 
fall  i)y  the  combined  efforts  of  the  progressive 
elements  in  British  j)ublic  life  under  the  lender- 
ship  of  sMch  men  as  Lloy<l  (Jeorge,  Carson,  Mil 
ner  and  Derby. 

Here  in  Kngland  the  fall  of  tiie  As<iuith 
ministry  is  hailed  as  the  real  beginning  of 
Hritain's  war  efficiency. 
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111  its  i)lace  has  been  set  up  u  government  the 
hke  of  which  has  never  before  existed  in  Cireat 
Britain.  David  Lloyd  (reorne,  tlie  taxer  of  the 
rich,  the  ruthless  pohtieian,  tlie  fighter,  the  icon- 
oclast, tlic  i)Ugnacious  httle  Welshman  formerly 
so  detested  by  "the  classes,''  has  become  premier 
v.ith  powers.  im})lied  or  specified,  which  riiay 
Avell  end  l)y  outrivaling  those  of  a  dictator  of  the 
old  Koman  Uei)ublie.  He  must,  however,  use 
his  dictatorial  i)ower  with  marvelous  courage  and 
skill,  if  he  is  to  fulfil  expectations  and  concpier  the 
diverse  prol)lems  which  confront  him. 

IJehind  him,  united  and  aroused,  stands  Britain 
and  the  four  great  colonial  nations  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  ^Vfrica  and  Canada. 

Tlie  Empire  counts  on  Lloyd  (ieorge  to  meet 
all  recurrent  problems  with  aggressive  action, 
ruthless  of  precedent  and  custom.  A\hether  they 
l)e  national  or  international.  She,  in  short,  ex- 
pects of  him — miracles. 

Kspecially  she  looks  for  a  new  and  vigorous 
foreign  policy.  The  "London  Spectator,"  eom- 
nxnting  upon  his  nomination,  aptly  expressed 
the  j)ublic  feeling  on  tliis  particular  subject  when 
it  said : 

"In  our  f»)reign  jidiey  and  in  our  handling  of 
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neutral  countries  there  must  be  no  fid^^eting,  no 
pessimism,  no  standing  on  punctilios,  no  timidity. 
At  the  same  time  .  .  .  we  ask  no  nation  to  make 
sacrifices  which  mc  are  unwilling  to  make  our- 
selves. If  necessary,  we  must  make  ourselves 
terrible  to  the  whole  world,  lait  terril)le  not  from 
selfishness  but  from  our  determination  to  win  a 
cause  which  is  the  cause  of  all  free  people." 

Great  Hritain  expects  Lloyd  (ieorge  to  sobe 
the  Irish  problem.  She  expects  him  eventually 
to  establish  probii)ition,  not  oidy  to  promote 
human  efficiency,  but  also  to  husband  the  grain 
wjiich  now  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic drinks.  She  expects  him  so  to  increase  the 
areas  of  land  under  cultivation  that  the  Empire 
may  be  self-suj)porting  and  thus  become  inde- 
pendent of  food  su])plies  from  neutral  shippers. 

She  counts  on  him  to  comi)lete  the  organiza- 
tion of  natioiiid  unit  buying  and  selling,  so  that 
wliatever  raw  materials  the  I'anpire  is  forced  to 
j)urei  ase  from  neutrals  or  from  ])rivate  indivi(t- 
uals.  may  be  obtiiiiu'd  through  a  single  agency 
nnd  th;i!  all  the  |)ro(lucts  for  sale  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Empire  will  then  beconie  the  most  colossal 
commercial  trust  in  all  history,  maintained  and 
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But  finally  and  a])ove  ai  else,  Great  liritain 
expeets  of  Lloyd  (ieoi-o-e  and  his  new  o-overn- 
ment  that  they  will  establish  such  an  efficient  and 
t'ar-reaeliin^  system  of  universal  compulsory  con- 
scription, already  in  oj)eration  throuL>hout  the 
German  Empire,  that  each  and  every  individual 
in  the  Kingdom  will  labor  for  the  o'overnment  at 
vvhatever  woi'k  he  is  best  lifted  to  do.  So  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  found  any  one  wlio  is  un- 
employed, whether  he  be  a  tranu)  or  one  of  the 
idle  rich. 

If  necessary  each  individual  will  then  receive 
for  his  woi-k  oidy  an  allotment  of  food,  lo(l,i>in<^, 
clothes  and  common  [)rivik\t2;es.  so  thtit,  if  need 
be,  the  British  Empire  can  fi.u'ht  on  indetinitely 
toward  ultimate  victory,  thus  becomin.ti'  tem- 
porarily an  extraordinary  sort  of  Socialistic 
Empire. 

Such,  in  ])rief,  are  the  achievements  which 
(ireat  Britain  loudly  demands  of  her  new  gov- 
ernment, while  dimly  ])erceivin^'  the  ways  and 
means  to  accomplish  them.  If  T.loyd  Gcorire 
caimot  achieve  her  ])urposes,  Kni^land  will  cast 
him  down  as  she  east  down  Asiiuith  and  will  find 
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a  man  who  is  able  to  pcrt'onu  the  miracles  she 
(lemaiuls,  lor  things  which  seem  extreme  to  the 
untrouhled  American  niiiul  are  now  common 
aspirations  of  the  Kngiish  people:  and  methotls 
which  a  lew  years  ago  wonld  have  been  con- 
sidered revolutionary  ai'c  now  accepted  not  only 
without  protest  but  even  with  enthusiasm. 

Satiirda/j.  I  am,  ^\  ithin  a  few  days,  to  make  a 
verbal  report  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  am 
making  strenuous  preparation  in  order  to  use  the 
j)recious  moments  advantageously,  carefully  re- 
hearsing my  facts  and  figures  so  that  I  may  have 
tliem  at  my  linger  ti])s  and  may  report  as  briefly 
as  possible,  for  1  fully  realize  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  time  is  to-day  more  valuable  than  that 
of  any  other  man  living.  His  every  second  is 
])riceless  to  Great   Britain. 

Momlaji.  1  lunched  with  Lord  Northclilfe 
to-day  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  1  was  to  re- 
l)ort  to  the  Premier  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock, 
whereupon  Lord  Xorthcliffe  said  that  he  him- 
self had  an  aj)pointment  with  Lloyd  (ieorge 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  if  1  would  meet  him  at 
the  "Times"  ottice.  he  would  l)c  very  pleased  to 
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take  iiie  to  10  Downing  Street  and  personally 
jjresent  nic  to  the  Premier. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  these  two  men  to- 
gether, even  for  a  moment,  as  a  great  privlkge 
and  an  exceedingly  interesting  experi'jnee. 

Tucsddij  (iJic  fulUnciiuj  (hi//).  ^Nly  meeting 
witli  tlie  Premier  this  afternoon  was  fixed  for 
six  o'eloek.  Lord  Xortlielirt'e  was  to  see  him  at 
.'):'M)  and  his  secretary  had  teleph'  d  me  to  l)e 
at  the  ofhce  of  the  London  "Times"  at  .)  :2(). 

I^ord  Xorthclitt'e  is  noted  for  his  punctuality 
and  it  was  or'iO  to  the  second  when  lie  came 
downstairs  this  afternoon  from  his  i)rivate  of- 
iice  and,  picking  me  np  in  the  ante-room,  elimhed 
into  his  famous  green  Rolls-Royce  limousine. 

We  ])roceeded  along  the  Thames  Emhank- 
mcnt  towards  Downing  Street,  that  historic  lit- 
tle tlioroughfarc  leading  off  from  Whitehall  at  a 
point  about  half-way  l)etween  the  Treasury,  the 
Admiralty  and  tlie  Wa,-  Office  at  one  side;  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Home  Office  and 
the  Foreign  Office  on  the  other. 

^ly  curiosity  ])rompted  me  to  ask  Lord  Xorth- 
cliffe  "what  sort  of  ni.u)  is  the  Prime  Minister." 
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He  replied:  'lie  is  very  sini[)le  and  strai*,dit- 
t'orward:  lie  WiUits  ti)  know  what  everybody 
thinks  and  hear  what  everybody  ha^  to  say.  He 
wishes  to  learn.  He  has  an  open  mind."  Then, 
turning-  his  head  and  speaking'  with  particular 
emphasis,  "He  is  very  shrewd  and  eanny." 

A  minute  or  two  later  1  (questioned  him  as  to 
the  advisability  of  making-  a  eertain  statement  to 
]Mr.  Lloyd  (reorge,  and  1  thought  his  answer 
furnished  a  most  illuminating  side-light  on  the 
eharaeters  of  both  men  when  he  said,  'It  makes 
no  difference  tchat  you  say  to  him  as  long  as 
you  believe  it  to  be  the  truth." 

The  house  at  10  Downing  Street  has  been 
tlie  combined  residence  and  olHce  of  the  British 
Premiers  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  Cabinet 
for  many  decades.  Pitt,  (Tlad.stone,  Disraeli, 
their  predecessors  and  successors,  have  thei-e 
followed  one  another,  making  history  for  Kng- 
land,  each  Premier  living  on  the  up])er  stories 
while  having  his  office  on  the  ground  Hoor. 

It  is  a  large  house  but  has  a  small  frontage  on 
the  street.  One  enters  it  through  an  uttci'ly  in- 
significant doorway. 

On  arriving,  we  went  directly  down  a  long  hall- 
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way,  turniii^^r  to  the  k-l't  at  tlie  end  and  passing- 
through  an  ante-room  into  tlie  otiice  of  the  Prime 
iMinistei-'s  private  secretary.  Most  of  the  spare 
spaee  was  here  taken  up  l)y  the  secretary's  big 
(k'sk  which,  harrier-like,  stood  uncompromisingly 
across  the  \  ery  middle  (U'  the  room. 

Along  the  walls  were  shelves  containing  i)iles 
of  the  red  leather  des])atch  boxes,  which  so  often 
figure  in  novels  dealing  with  international  spies. 
They  were  so  very  ancient  and  battered  that  one 
conchides  they  must  have  been  purchased  by  tlie 
first  Prime  Minister  who  Inhabited  Xo.  10  Down- 
ing Street  and  have  been  roughly  used  l)y  every 
subsecjuent  one. 

Past  Cabinets  have  met  but  once  a  week.  Avhile 
the  })re.sent  energetic  War  Cabinet  generally 
meets  twice  a  day.  The  Premier's  secretary  in- 
formed us  that  to-day's  meeting  bad  begun  at 
11:30  in  the  morning.  After  sitting  until  1:45 
the  members  bad  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  and 
then  continued  in  session  until  after  .>.  They 
had  indeed,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  just  left 
the  house:  the  Prime  ^Minister  was  still  in  the 
big  Cabinet  Uoom.  into  which  Lord  Xorthcliffe 
was  taken  iumiediately  upon  our  arrival,     lie 
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remained  with  Lloyd  CTeor«>-e  until  about  (5  o'clock 
when  he  came  to  the  door  to  beckon  me  in  and 
present  me  to  the  l^-emier. 

The  Cabinet  Koom  was  long  and  hi^uh,  with  a 
large  narrow  tal)k'  down  the  center,  upon  which 
the  papers  of  the  recent  Wai-  Cabinet  meeting 
were  still  strewn  about. 

xVs  I  came  in  through  a  door  in  the  corner, 
Lloyd  George  was  standing  in  front  of  a  iire- 
pkice  on  the  right.  Even  in  the  great  room 
he  did  not  in  the  least  seem  a  small  man,  as  single 
individuals  are  apt  to  do  in  large  apartments. 
He  rather  ai)i)eared  the  sort  of  man  who  looks 
particularly  well  in  big  rooms  and  feels  tlior- 
oughly  at  ease  therein. 

Lord  Xorthcliiie  briefly  introduced  me,  and 
then  excused  himself  to  keep  an  engagement, 
leaving  me  to  make  my  report. 

The  Prime  ^linister  greeted  me  with  a  look 
which  reminded  me  of  the  chikl's  story-bi)ok  of 
the  king  who  always  put  his  visitor  completely 
at  his  ease  with  a  smiling  look  of  welcome.  "  Vou 
are  Major  Wood."  he  said,  with  an  intonation 
M-hich  implied  that  to  be  Major  Wood  was  to 
be  a  very  important  person  indeed.     The  com- 
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plinieiitary  tone  of  tlic  ^i,  .tinn-  was  a  ])()litioal 
niaiinerisiii  \\liieh  cxt-itcd  my  atliiiiratioii  hy  the 
perfection  ol'  its  execution. 

The  great  Premier  sat  douu  and  motioned  me 
to  a  cliair  I'acinu'  liim.  1  ininicdiately  relt  that 
lie  was  sincerely  interested  and  would  pay  strict 
attention  to  what  I  had  to  suhmit  i'or  his  con- 
sideration. There  was,  however,  no  feeling  of 
surety  tluit  lie  would  continue  to  he  interested  an 
instant  ai'ter  the  eon\ersation  ap])eared  the  least 
bit  un[)ro<itaI)le. 

His  eyes,  veiy  gra}-  and  steady,  looked  striiight 
at  me  as  I  talked,  and  gave  me  the  impression  of 
except ionad.  keen  shrewdness. 

1  had  rather  pictured  his  smile  as  Ix  ing  the 


smile  of  a   fighter — as  that  sort 


OI 


I  i»eliiyerent 


grin  Mhieli  maintadiis  itsell'  no  inattei' 


iiow   I'lMmii 


tli 


e   t'omu'  m:iv 


Hut    it   \v;i>   not    that   kind 


of  a  smile  at  all.      It  was.  on  the  confi- 


\v\ 


the 


friendly.  \vv\  Iiuma»i  smile  of  a  man  who  hked 
peoj)lc — i)eople  in  general, —all  people  in  the 
same  way  that  Theodore  Itoosevelt  likes  thtiu, 
and  has  since  re  interest  in  all  their  affairs  and 
doings.  Lloyd  (rcoigc  and  Hitosevelt.  sharing 
tli's  I  fait  in  common,  are  strongly  contrasted 
N\  ith  many  men  in  j)uhlie  lilV  who  are  manifestly 
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so  utterly  and  absolutely  bored  with  ordinary 
people  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  ell'ort  they 
are  able  to  eoneeal  their  ini})atienee. 

.Vl'ter  about  twenty  minutes,  the  Premier  ter- 
minated the  interview. 


Fchniari/  jrnh.  Half  a  dozen  times  during 
my  first  few  weeks  in  London,  total  strangers 
have  roughly  and  snceringly  aeeosted  me  in  i)ub- 
He.  saying:  "What  sort  of  a  funk-hole  have  you 
manaued  to  erawl  into^"  or  "Whv  aren't  von  in 


uniform,  von  bi<v  s 


lael' 


er 


And  onee,  when  mv 


(luestioner  persistently  forced  me  to  make  some 
rei)lv  and  mv  accent  betraved  mv  American  na- 

I      •  •  »  • 

tionality,  he  snapped  out,  "Well,  even  if  you 
do  belong  to  a  nation  that  is  too  proud  to  tight, 
von  would  at  least  liuht  vourseU'  if  voii  weren't 


a  coward 


1  assumed  an  air  of  proud  superiority  to  these 
questioners  and  dubbed  them  unmannerly  fools, 
who  stupidly  took  it  upon  themselves  to  interfcie 
w  ith  me  without  knowing  all  sides  of  the  case. 

Xevertheless,  when  I  finally  put  on  the  King's 
uniform  for  llu-  first  time,  I  fovnid  mysi'lf  feeling 
,■  man.  and  carried  mv  head  hi.Ljher  than 


lil 


ke  a  new 


usual  as  1  proudly  walked  d(»wn  the  street,  al- 
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Ix'il  I  was  now  so  much  in  kc(.piii<4;  witli  my  sur- 
round in  <>\s  thai  no  one  ::m.v  longer  iiave  me  so 
much  as  a  ghuicc. 


C'olonc!  Sii'  >Arthur  Lcc  and  his  hrothcr.  Major 
^IcKiUc  Lcc  (>i'  the  (k-neral  Stall",  took  mc  to 
hinchcoji  io-(hiy  in  order  to  present  mc  to  Colonel 
Ernest  Swinton.  C".  H.,  1).  S.  ()..  1{.  K.,  who  has 
to  his  cedit  t'Ao  of  the  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments ])crt'ormed  hv  aiiv  Hritish  otheer  since  the 
hcn'innin*;'  of  the  war.  lie  is  the  "Kye-witr.ess" 
who,  during  the  earlv  months  of  the  struy,<'le, 
v.Tote  daily  letters  lo  the  press  wliieh  wire  piih- 
lishcd  all  o\(r  the  world  and  arc  hy  far  the  most 
('X])i'esstvc  rccoi'ds  written  ahout  the  days  of 
the  thsl  and  ■^ccoiul  Ypres,  and  liic  haltlc  along' 
the  \'ser. 

His  indirect  inthicni'c  in  iceordin;  for  his 
country  the  dtids  and  heroisms  of  her  soldiers 
was  ^'reat.  and  his  skill  in  kccpin<i'  the  army  and 
the  nation  in  close  touch  w\\\\  each  otiicr  was  oi'  iji- 
eaiculah'e  \ahie.  it  is  impossihh  to  oxcr-t'sti- 
tiiaie  the  im|)oi'tancc  of  the  pari  he  jilayid  in 
awakinu"  KnL>land  and  making'  her  i'cali/.(  the 
seriousness  of  thi'  wai'  ujton  which  the  nation 
hnd  cmhnrked. 
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In  the  second  year  (»!'  the  war,  lie  had  a  large 
share  in  the  invention  of  the  tanks  whieh  have 
constituted  the  most  striking  innovations  in  war- 
fare produced  hy  the  present  conllict.  lie  to  a 
great  extent  designed  them  himself:  also  ?,uper- 
intcnding  their  coustruction  and  organizing  their 
tactical  cmployiiuiit  on  the  front. 


Tr 


C\  lOIiS 


to  th 


c   w 


ar,  C'olojicl  Swinton  wi-ote 


short  stoi-ics  ahout  the  aimy  under  ti'.e  noin  de 
l)lume  '•()le-Luk-()ie,'"  in  the  hoi)es  of  hringing 
his  counirv  to  a  hetter  understanding  of  her  sol- 


dier 


s  an( 


lof 


Siivinu'  her  a  know 


led 


lii'  oi 


tl 


le 


j)ress- 


inu"  need   i'or  more  thorough  military  prejjared- 


ness. 


His  hook  '"The  (ireen  Cur\e  and  other  Short 
Stories"  was  read  all  over  the  Kmpire  and  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  ell'eet.  Next  to  Liud  Uoh- 
erts  and  Lord  XortlielilVe.  he  was  prohahly  Kng- 
land's  most  efl'ective  propagatidist  in  favor  of 
j)r(.per  prej)ait'dness. 

The  war  has  not  yet  hrought  him  the  honors 
and  rewards  which  his  great  services  justly  mi  rit. 
Like  all  soldiers  who  try  to  inler])r(  t  their  i)ro- 
fession  lo  llic  jxople  of  the  eounti'V  they  serve 
so  Idvallw  lie  has  (Kcasionally  made  eiuuiies 
amoiiir  self-satisfied  hure;uierats.  and  these  have 
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seen  to  it  that  amidst  the  showers  of  deeoiations 
and  ])roinotions  svhleli  tlie  war  has  produced,  he 
has  nearly  always  ])een  passed  hy. 

A  keen  and  (le\oted  soldier  with  twenty-nine 
years'  service  to  his  credit,  he  was  a  Major  in 
1000:  yet  in  spite  of  tlie  unsurpassed  services  he 
has  rendered  his  country,  he  has,  since  the  out- 
hreak,  only  heen  ])romote(l  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  to  Colonel:  whereas  m^uiy  less  caj)ahlc 
otlicers  have,  durinii'  the  ])ast  three  years,  risen 
from  ]Major  to  Major-General. 
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VII 

r.\i:maekers 

(Pronountid  Uah  mali  kers) 

"He  hr's  left  a  record  wliieli,  inayliap,  will  last  as  long  as  the 
written  record  of  the  crime  he  illustrates.  He  draws  evil  with 
the  nigired  strength  of  Hogarth  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  velie- 
iiient  ]ir()test  and  anger.  He  draws  sorrowing  and  sufTerin^ 
with  all  Hogarth's  dejith  of  sympathy.  His  pictures  should  be 
studieil    everywhere." — Koosevelt. 

.Mr.  Kaeiiiaekers,  tlie  faniou.s  Dutch  cnrtooni.st, 
took  IiiiK'li  with  nie  to-day.  Ili.s  anti-Geniian 
cartoon.s  have  travelled  all  over  the  civilized  world 
to  excoriate  Prussianized  Germany.  So  fright- 
ful are  they  that  the  Kaiser,  after  first  unsuccess- 
t'lilly  trying  to  hrihe  Mr.  Raemaekers  to  discon- 
tinue puhlishing  them,  has  .set  a  price  on  his  head, 
to  he  ])aid  to  any  one  who  murders  him  or  entices 
him  into  (Jermany. 

1  asked  liim  ahout  this,  and  with  an  air  of  .self- 
consciousness  and  some  hesitation,  ^e  said,  "Yes 
— they  liM\e  put  a  price  ofi  my  head.  1  am  sorry 
to  say  thai   it  is  only  twelve  thousand   marks. 
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I  had  th()U<>'ht  it  worlli  iii(M-e  than  that  to  get 
me  out  of  the  way.  l'erlia])s  (iernian  ethcieney 
rcahzed  that  siicli  a  sum  would  seem  fabulous  to 
any  criminal,  while  millions  would  be  insutfieicnt 
to  tem])t  an  honest  man  to  become  a  professional 
murderer."' 

Great  r.-.en  so  seldom  look  the  part  they  play 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  who,  like  ]Mr. 
Raemaekcrs.  looks  what  he  is — a  gi-eat  artist. 
Although  he  is  a  rather  shy  little  m;!n  uith  blond 
hair,  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  fine  pointed  A'an  Dyke 
beard,  one  would  never  mistake  him  for  anything 
but  a  man  of  power.  When  one  gets  to  know 
him.  one  perceives  half-hidden  below  his  mild  and 
gentle  manner,  a  certain  si)lendid  fanaticism, 
which  every  now  and  then  flashes  out  intensely. 

He  began  his  artistic  studies  in  his  native  town 
of  Leniberg,  and  afterwards  went  in  progressive 
steps  to  art  schools  in  Amsterdam.  Brussels  and 
Paris,  lie  has  travelled  much  and  is  an  excel- 
lent lingm'st.  Our  conversation  to-di'.y  was  a 
pot-pourri  of  Knglish,  Fre!)cli  and  (rcrman,  ^Ir. 
Raemaekcrs  being  inclined  to  discuss  England, 
France  and  (iermany  each  in  its  own  binguage. 

Mr.  Uacmaekcrs  is  aboui  to  make  a  trip  to 
America,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  inter- 


liacmackcrs 

ested  in  the  prospect  ol'  .>:,eeiiig  that  country  Cor 
the  first  time. 

■'I  am  very  wilHng  to  go,"  he  rephed,  'hecause 
1  have  been  told  tliat  by  so  doing  1  sliall  in  some 
small  degree  help  the  Great  Cause.  I  know  the 
(rermans  at  first  hand  and  may  be  able  bv  means 
of  my  cartoons  to  make  their  true  criminality 
a  little  clearer  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"Personally,  1  rather  regret  the  vt)yage,  be- 
cause," with  a  deprecatory  smile,  "although  you 
might  not  suspect  it.  1  am  that  unfashionable 
creature,  a  model  liusband,  and  regret  being  sep- 
arated from  my  wife,  whom,  however,  I  cannot  at 
the  present  time,  think  of  subjecting  to  the  dan- 
ger involved  in  twice  crossing  the  ocean." 

This  tender  care  of  one  woman  is  probably  the 
main  root  of  jiis  furious  indignation  at  the  mis- 
treatment of  the  IJelgiau  women  by  the  Teuton 
army,  which  has  been  revealed  to  the  world  l)y 
his  celebrated  cartoons. 

^Ir.  Kaemaekers,  when  referring  to  the  (Ger- 
mans, invariably  s])eaks  of  them  as  "beasts."  It 
is  "The  beasts  did  this,"  or  "The  beasts  think 
tliat."  He  uses  the  tei'm  (juite  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  seems  to  expect  liis  bearers  without 
explanation  to  understand  what  he  means. 
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1  iiiu^hed  lit  this  little  idiosyncrasy,  wliereu])on 
he  said,  "Well,  perhaps  I  am  a  little  unkind  to  the 
tiue  beasts,  of  whom  I  am  really  fond." 

"The  Dutch  language,"  he  continued,  "con- 
tains no  derogatory  nickname  for  any  foreigners 
except  the  (Germans,  Avho  are  called  '.M  off  en,' 
and  generally  'die  verdomde  Moffen.'  This 
word  is  e(p,iivalent  in  meaning  to  the  French 
'l^ochc.' 

"When  a  Dutchman  wishes  to  insult  a  fel- 
low countryman  he  speaks  of  hiiii  as  a  'Moff.' 
Dutch  seamen,  for  instance,  who  rather  look 
down  upon  the  Dutch  farmers,  sometimes  refer 
to  them  as  'Moffen.'  Whenever  this  is  done 
within  hearing  of  a  farmer,  a  tight  is  sure  to 
result. 

"For  twenty  years  1  have  clearly  foreseen 
(rcrmany's  present  attack  on  the  woi-ld.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  been  drawing  and  publisli- 
ing  the  same  type  of  cartoons  which  have  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  since  the  war. 

"wSeven  years  before  the  war  began  I  was  al- 
ready being  called  'cin  fciiul  Dciitschland'.s'  by 
the  (rcrman  ])ress.  I  cannot  })ossibly  express 
to  you  the  unhaj)piness  which.  I  felt  at  being  ab- 
solutely   certain    of    the    impending   (hjoiii.    and 
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at  the  same  time  beiii<^-  iiicapal)lc  of  making  peo- 
ple foresee  and  bclie\e  it. 

"My  friends  used  to  eall  me  'the  man  who 
can  see  ghosts  even  in  sun-shine.'  \'et  it  was 
I,  not  they,  wlio  really  knew  the  beasts  as  all 
the  world  ktiows  them  to-day;  I  was  born  in  the 
little  town  of  Lembern-  near  lloermond,  at  a  dis- 
tance ol'  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Crcrman  fron- 
tier, and  have  known  the  beasts  all  my  life,  tiot 
only  in  my  own  country  but  also  hi  theirs,  which 
I  have  visited  many  times.  I  might  almost  say 
that  1  ha\e  \  isited  il  every  year  of  my  life, 

"In  Iloikmd  we  ha^•e  a  saying  that  'e\en  the 
l)est  German  has  stolen  a  horse.'  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  German  who  is  not  a  pan-(ie!-- 
man,  ^Vll  of  them  suffer  from  this  national  and 
nation-witle  megalomania. 

"The  beasts  seem  to  have  in  their  brain  one 
more  kirdv  or  convolution  than  any  one  else,  and 
tliis  extra  kink  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
see  anything  as  ordinary  mortals  see  it. 

"Dming  the  early  months  of  the  war,  for  in- 
stance, I  used  to  receive  Utters  from  an  important 
(ierman  i)rofessor,  with  whom  I  \\as  ac(|uainted, 
urging  me  to  forego  my  attacks  on  Germany  and 
to  .support  kultur.     He  was  so  persistent  in  his 
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appeals  that  1  finally  t'ouiul  it  necessary  to  Avrile 
him,  that  in  order  to  sympathize  with  his  state- 
ments it  would  be  necessary  tor  nie  to  change 
my  normal  hrain  ahout  and  look  it  things  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  German  brain.  I  assured 
him  that  I  much  preferred  to  remain  an  ordinary 
human  being,  and  that  as  such  his  arguments  oidy 
irritated  me. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  manifestations  of 
Trussianism  in  Germany  is  the  utter  paucity  of 
all  artistic  talent,  even  of  the  most  third  rate 
((uality.  This  has  reached  such  a  state  that,  to 
give  a  rather  personal  illustration,  they  have  re- 
cently in  Vienn;  and  Berlin  taken  my  drawings 
ajid  changed  tlicm  about  in  such  a  manner  as  ex- 
actly to  invert  their  meaning,  making  them  anti- 
i\lly  instead  of  anti-German.  They  have  then 
distributed  these  impositions  as  th.e  v.ork  of  Mr. 
l?aimiacher.  a  neutral  Dutch  a'ti'-t. 

"This  sort  of  thing  woidd  be  (|uite  needless  if 
Germany  possessed  a  single  cartoonist  of  the 
sliu'htcst  artistic  abilitv.  and  is  a!i  indication  of 
the  completeness  with  which  Prussianism  has 
sup])ressc(l  all  originality. 

"Although  modern  rmssianisni  has  in  date 
coincided  with  the  greatest  literary  and  artistic 
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epoch  since  the  Renaissance  and  witli  the  i»M'eatest 
inventive  a^e  f)t'  all  history,  no  masterpiece  of 
threat  literatiu'c,  no  one  item  of  <^reat  art,  nor  any 
single  invention  of  henetit  to  mankind  has  during 
that  period  come  out  of  (rcrmany. 

"During  the  age  which  saw  the  inveniion  of  the 
aeroplane,  the  automobile,  the  ocean  liner,  the 
suhmarine,  the  railroad,  the  telephotie,  the  tele- 
graph, wireless  telegraph>\  and  steel  and  concrete 
construction,  tlie  only  invention  >,iiich  the  heasts 
have  perfected  is  the  discredited  Ze])]ielin. 

"During  the  generation  which  yave  hirth  to 
lludyard  Kipling,  Bernard  Shaw,  James  Barrie 
and  llohert  Louis  Stevenson,  Germanv  has  onlv 
been  able  to  produce  a  Suderniann. 

"During  th.e  age  which  gave  to  the  world  a 
Rodin,  a  Sargent  and  a  Stanford  White,  Ger- 
many  possesses  only  nameless  ar'.isans  who  con- 
struct grotesques  and  revel  in  arts  nouvcnuj\" 

During  our  conversation  I  hap]^ened  to  men- 
tion that  I  had  been  a  student  in  the  Ecole  des 
Reaux  Arts  at  Paris.  This  seemed  to  interest 
]\rr.  Raemaekers  very  nuich  and  led  our  talk 
for  a  time  into  channels  connected  with  French 
art  and  life  in  l^uis.  "Is  n't  it  anuising,"'  he 
said,  "that  in  France  even  the  cab-drivers  coii- 
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sidcr  their  work  an  art,  as  soon  l)ccomes  evident 
if  one  climbs  into  a  fiacre  and  invites  the  cucher 
to  point  ont  the  sights  of  the  city.  It  is  inexpli- 
cable that  such  ;i  race  of  artists  have  in  recent 
decades  produced  idniost  nothin*^-  of  tirst  impor- 
tance.    Depuis  hi  Directoire  c'esi  le  vide. 

"J  am  convinced,  however,  that  France  is  now 
on  the  threshold  of  anoiiier  ^reat  artistic  epcjch 
of  which  Uodin  is  the  forerunner." 

I  reminded  Mr.  Kaemaekers  of  the  old  saying' 
that  "every  man  of  whatever  natic-n  can  claim 
two  countries, — liis  own  and  France.  " 

"Ves,"  he  re})lie(i,  witli  sudden  vehemence, 
"that  is  true  of  c  era  nation  e\ce))t  (rcrman, 
!' ranee  has  always  stood  for  some  hi^'h  ideal,  and 
it  has  always  been  an  ideal  which  one  c;ui  under- 
stand and  with  wliich  one  can  sympathize. 
Moreo\'er.  France  has  been  unfailinii'ly  ready  to 
make  national  sacririces  foi'  her  ideals.  She  has 
everhcui  willing  t'  expend  Ik r  toll  of  blood  and 
money." 

A  little  later  h"  said,  "!•' ranee  is  the  country 
of  liberty.  In  Paris,  iki  matter  \\h.\[  your  na- 
tionality, you  are  |)ermitted  to  l)e  a  human  be- 
iujLi-.  In  fact  the  French  take  it  so  much  for 
irranted  that  you  are  human,  that  you  generally 
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l)econie  so  when  in  I'l-aice,  even  ii'  it  is  not  your 
true  nature." 

The  eonversation  touehed  upon  the  suhjeet  oi' 
cookin<^'. 

"The  Freneli  consider  cooking-,  like  eab-dj-iv- 
in*,^  a  tine  art,''  said  Mr.  Uaeniaekers,  "and  in 
tliis  i)articuUir  I  am  rather  ineUned  to  a<^ree  with 
tlieni.  What  is  art  in  the  hist  analysis  hut  niak- 
iii^'  attraetive  or  heautil'ul  the  vai'ious  ineidents 
and  neeessities  of  life!  When  oue  marries  one 
does  not  holt  down  an  u<f\\  wife,  hut  rather  does 
one's  hest  to  obtain  an  attraetive  and  beautiful 
mate.  Wiiy  shoi  1  it  not  be  likewise  with  the 
meals  which  one  nuist  also  confront  three  times 
a  day  all  one's  life! 

"I  hohl  that  withiii  the  home,  cookin<>'  should 
by  all  means  be  ranked  as  a  fine  art.  I  believe 
that  a  ^real  deal  of  domestic  uniiappiness  and 
much  drunkennes-^  could  he  prevented  if  it  were 
invariably  so  regarded  by  the  woman  of  the 
house.  One  must  not  for<j:et  thai  the  working 
classes  h'\e  in  terms  of  fundami  ntals.  and  much 
of  the  pleasure  w  hich  they  arc  able  to  derive  from 
\\\\  comes  from  "atinu  the  meals  whic-h  they  find 
so  hard  to  earn 

".i\t  ninlit  wiien  the  \\orkin^-  man  come.)  home 
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tired  and  liiin.L>rv.  il'  he  Hiids  that  his  wife  has 
cooked  and  presented  the  hinnlile  evening-  meal 
au  point  du  vue  artiste,  he  finishes  the  day  with 
a  I'eehn^'  oi"  contented  liappiness. 

"ir,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  fodder  is,  so  to 
speak,  thrown  at  him,  he  feels  unsatisded  and  dis- 
eojitented  and  desires  to  go  out  and  have  a  few 
drinks."' 
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NOllTllCLirFE 


London,  Fridai/.  To-morrow  I  leave  London 
to  spend  the  week-end  with  Lord  Xorthehtt'e  at 
his  seaside  home  at  Broadstairs,  on  the  Kentisli 
coast.  Tliis  will  make  tlie  ninth  ooeasion  upon 
wiiieh  I  liave  jnrt  him.  and  my  impressions  have 
now  become  crystallized  eiioii<^h  to  permit  me  to 
attempt  a  description  ol'  him  during  my  stay  at 
Broadstairs. 

1  shall  not  feel  it  necessary  to  rehearse  his  ifrcat 
achievenunts  as  a  journalist,  his  une(iuale(l  ac- 
complishments as  an  organizer,  nor  to  dwell  upon 
his  _uivat  jioliticnl  ahility,  since  these  arc  alu'ady 
])art  of  Hritish  history.  I  shaM  limit  niysell'  to 
a  dcsciiplion  of  his  personality. 


Broadstdlrs,  Sumhuf  cvculny.  Lord  Xorth- 
clifVc's  home  at  Hi-oadstairs  is  an  Kli/ahcthan 
rarm-lioiisc.  to  whicli  s(>vcral  additions  have  hci  ii 
made   durinu'   the   centuries   which  have    passed 
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since  it  was  first  built,  Like  most  of  its  kind,  it  is 
a  i'ainbliii!L>'  structure,  wliose  exterior  is  sonic- 
wliat  lacking-  in  arehitcctural  unity.  Its  interior 
is  very  homelike  and  eonit'ortable,  \\  itli  open  tires, 
charniin,i;'  roon>s,  niueh  ok!  furniture  and  many 
books. 

1  arrived  at  a  quarter  to  six  last  e\eMiun\  ajid 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  work-rooi  a  lari^c. 
hijLi'h-ceilin^ed  apai'tment  which  at  of.e  time  had 
been  used  as  a  billiard-room. 

^Vn  open  tire  was  burnin,i>'  cheeil'ully  on  a 
hearth  at  the  back  of  a  I'aisrd  alc()\  e  juttino-  in 
front  the  un'ddle  of  one  ol'  the  Ioul;  sides  of  the 
room.  \V\<y  sbeh  cs  alono'  the  \\all  wei'c  (illed  with 
e\ei\v  concei\able  kind  of  reference  M»Iume. 
Se\  c  r.d  tables  were  piled  hi^h.  \\\[\\  letters,  tek- 
iHiams.  and  papers,  which  the  seci-etaries  were  re- 
(jnired  to  tind  instantly  wheneve,"  needed.  On 
one  talije  were  placed  \arious  tilepliones,  wjiich 
were  in  ahnost  constant  use. 

liOi-d  Xortbelitre  stoc  d  by  the  fireplace,  lie 
reminded  nu-  of  a  caued  lion,  at  any  moment 
y';ady  t*'  sally  forth  upon  the  floor  below.  It  was 
not  berause  be  roari'd  that  lu'  was  lion-like,  foi' 
roar  he  ne\ei'  does,  but  because  it  seeuKil  as  if  his 
colossal  energy  was  t  yiui^  to  break  tlnou^h  in- 
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!  «i  nc*   lure  '-.nt   n  laj.  ..se  u  .  urt.-         : 
•rlj   :en.-t>-.  in  lu  fii    r*Tlat*d   Tla**'  uui  if  It  it 
5ut  d'j^n  ;  tnliii   t-.  •      ,.,  -.  J  t.*ttt.T  do  trie  juttlr^;. 

'  .  .•  fen  >«r«  Kvi^Laed, 
to  -^     life's  hull  it»l 
>-.  ^   •  l.i  yju  l«i    no  'ujm*  ml  -jait' 
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visi})le  bars  tliat  intervened  between  him  and  the 
ininie(h'ate  attainment  of  a  multitude  of  purposes. 

He  walived  back  and  forth  witiiin  the  restricted 
alcove,  pausino-  suddenly  from  time  to  time  to 
speak  sharply  and  briefly.  Tims  he  settled 
three  or  four  vital  matters  ever>  minute.  ^Vs 
soon  as  there  was  iui  instant's  delay  one  saw  again 
the  caged-lion  phase. 

I  have  no  intention  of  ccmveying  the  impres- 
sion that  Lord  Xortheliil'e  is  ever  flustered  or 
'"beyond  liimself.'  He  is  always  well  within 
his  own  powers,  and  works  smoothly,  without  the 
least  s(iueak  or  friction.  Indeed,  he  reminds  one 
of  a  colossal  dynamo  working  at  high  tension, 
for  although  things  may  fly  ofl"  from  it  in  all  di- 
rections, the  dynamo  itself  continues  to  function 
coolly,  smoothly,  and  evenly. 

He  invariably  gives  one  the  impressioi  of 
possessing  great  reserve  force.  I  have  noticed 
that  whenever  an  atmos])hcre  of  flui'iy  surrounds 
him.  it  is  caused  entirely  by  oflicc-boys,  clerks, 
and  other  one-cylinder  subordinates  j)uthng  and 
tearing  to  keep  up  with  his  smoothly  running  two- 
hundrcd-hurse-])ower  engine.  IVw  indeed  iirc 
the  men  who  would  not  a))j)ear  one-c\  lindircd 
when  in  the  presence  of  his  tireless  energy. 
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It  is  impossible  to  enter  a  room  ^vllel'e  Lord 
Xortlu'liii'e  is  Avorking  and  not  be  irresistibly 
drawn  into  aetivity.  Yesterday  evening  wlien 
his  greetings,  eonrteous  and  Ijriel",  were  linished, 
J  withdrew  to  a  eorner  ol'  the  workroom,  bait 
witliin  a  minute  1  had  been  ealled  out  again 
and  set  to  eorreeting  the  proof  of  an  artiele  which 
he  had  reeently  written  about  the  Xew  Zealand 
Division.  Wiicn  that  A\as  finished,  1  was  given 
a  i)ress  eablegi'am  to  Ameiiea  to  review,  and 
afterwards  was  kept  ste-ulily  ])usy  until  it  came 
time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

I  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  day's  letters,  of 
which  there  were  tliirty-tive  in  all,  and  observed 
a  number  of  interesting  details.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  letters  had  been  taken  down  and  typed 
by  competent  secretaries,  Lord  Xorthcliife  read 
each  one  slowly  muI  carefully  before  signing  it. 
In  the  whole  i)aiili  be  altered  only  one,  and  in 
that  only  a  single  word,  which  lie  crossed  out  and 
replaced  b\  a  synoiiyni:  but  in  alxuit  every  third 
letter  he  underscored  a  clause  or  sentence. 

Kach  letter  was  typed  upon  a  single,  large- 
sr/e  sheet  of  blue  paper,  with  the  ^'Times''  en- 
graved at  the  to]),  and  consisted  of  a  few  lines 
only,  usuallv  Irom  four  to  eight.     The  lines  were 
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sino-le-.spaced  and  in  most  cases  were  in  one  para- 
^^•raph.  This  applied  even  to  a  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  whieli  touclied  upon  three  im- 
portant and  separate  topics.  There  were  no  su- 
perfluous Avords;  no  "J  Iuia  e  received  your  let- 
ter," and  never  the  address  ol'  the  recipient.  The 
letters  l)ei>-an  with  "Dear  So-and-so,"  and  were 
signed  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  usually  in 
pencil,  Avith  the  one  Avord  "Xorthcliffe"  written 
at  an  ol)II(iue  angle,  mounting  toward  the  right, 
of  Avhich  the  aceonijjanying  illustration  is  a  fair 
sample: 

Lord  Xorthcliffe  has  the  reputation  of  heing 
a  hard  man  toAvard  his  >uhordinates.  lie  is  said 
to  drive  them  unmercifully,  to  wear  tliem  out, 
and  then  heartlessly  to  rej)lace  them  with  fresher 
men.  I'rom  this  ^;)me  of  liis  critics  have  con- 
cluded that  he  is  cruel  and  hard-hearted. 

1  am  inclined  to  diil'er  fi-om  this  ()])inion.  1 
think  that  Lord  Xortlicliffe,  although  naturally 
kind,  considers  that  in  the  nn'dst  of  this  great  war 
tlie  nerves  and  feelifigs  of  his  suhordinates  are  of 
httle  relative  importance.  lie  therefore  sacri- 
fices tliem  as  ruthlessly  as  a  great  general  might 
sacrifice  a  fcAv  ])rivates  to  gain  important  ends. 

One  cannot  lielp  feeling  that  he  is  kind-iiearted, 
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bcc.'iuse  lie  invariably  is  unscltishly  considci-ilc  of 
all  those  who  happen  to  be  about  him  when  his 
high-pressure  hours  are  ended.  At  dinner  last 
ni'dit,  when  his  two  seeretaries  and  1  were  the 
only  guests,  he  antieii)ated  our  slightest  wants. 
In  thi^  ..e  far  exceeded  formal  politeness  or  any- 
thing to  which  we  could  possibly  be  entitled  from 
a  man  of  his  hnportance.  It  was  all  so  auto- 
matic and  so  evidently  second  nature  that  it  was 
ditlicult  to  explain  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
innate   consideration   and   kindness    for   t)thers. 

If  he  is  a  hard  taskmaster  to  his  subordinates, 
he  demands  even  more  of  himself,  for  he  is  prob- 
ably the  most  indefatigable  worker  in  all  ring- 
land.  He  rises  at  .>  a.m.,  has  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
5  :!.">,  and  starts  in  at  5 :80.    Breakfast  is  served  at 

;}0,  luncheon  at  1:1.j,  while  dinner  and  the 
end  of  his  dav's  task  come  at  T:!-)  in  the  eve- 


ning 


From  5:30  a.m.  until  7:30  p.?.r.  he  works  stead- 
ily, regardless  of  meals.  At  5:30  a.m.  ill  the 
London  morning  newspapers  for  the  day  are 
])rought  to  him  for  inspection.  Between  that 
time  and  breakfast  he  reads  rapidly  every  column 
they  contain  in  order  to  kec])  himself  fully  abreast 
not  only  ol   everything  in  tlie  newspaper  world, 
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but  in  tile  Mdi'ld  of  affairs  as  well.  While  read- 
in<»",  he  /jots  down  notes  and  eritieisnis  on  e\'ery- 
thing,  ii'oni  type-setting  to  editorial  policy,  that 
may  be  interesting  to  his  own  editors;  these  notes 
he  embodies  in  letters  written  to  them  later  in  the 
lay. 

His  colossal  energy  enables  him  to  wade 
through  Jui  enormous  mass  of  matter  relative  to 
each  of  the  various  subjects  in  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly concerned,  while  his  unique  power  of 
concentration  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  reduce 
the  myriad  of  petty  details  to  a  definite  impres- 
sion expressed  briefly  and  pithily.  He  often  in- 
scribes a  criticism  of  one  of  his  own  papers  in  a 
single  vv-ord.  noted  down  <  'i  the  front  page  of  a 
copy,  which  is  mailed  back  to  the  ed.Lor. 

During  l)reakfast  he  dictates  and  telephones 
and  intei'views.  gives  orders  and  corrects  })roof: 
and  thus  he  continues  all  though  the  day.  Even 
the  noon  meal  is  employed  in  conferences  upon 
a  dozen  different  matters  with  peoph  who  have 
been  asked  in  to  luncheon  for  that  purpose. 

The  bu^iness  of  the  day  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted ajid  laid  aside  at  1  ■.'^0  r.:\r..  but  in  these 
strenuous  war-times  conversation  constantly 
drift .;  back  to  the  topics  that  are  closely  akin  to 
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work.  Lord  Xortliclilre  refircs  :it  10  oViock,  is 
in  l)e(l  at  10:1.)  and  i^ocs  to  sleep  at  10:.'30,  after 
bein.ijf  read  to  for  tiltecii  minutes,  sleeping  for  six 
and  a  half  hours  until  live  o"eloek  eomes  round 
again.  Since  the  ua.r  hegan  lie  has  n;)l  varied 
this  routine.  It  goes  on  week-day  i  and  Sundays, 
week  in  and  we;  k  out,  interrupted  only  hy  an 
oceasiona.l  afternoon  of  golf  and  hy  his  numerous 
tri[)s  to  the  front. 

In  physical  appearance  Lord  Xorthelili'e  is 
rather  thick-set,  and  is  somewhat  untler  six  feet 
in  height.  His  head  is  massive  and  well  shaped, 
combining  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  character- 
istics of  a  fighter  with  those  of  a  thinker.  The 
most  conspicuous  features  of  his  face  are  a  strong 
jaw  and  very  fine  gray  eyes.  When  in  repose 
he  holds  his  head  slightly  thrust  forward.  The 
strain  of  the  tremendous  pace  which  he  lias  main- 
tained ever  since  the  war  began  has  only  just  be- 
Dfini  to  show  in  his  face. 

On  first  meeting  liim  one  receives  vividly  the 
impression  of  trdnondous  reserve  force  and  dy- 
namic aggressiveness  lying  alertly  latent  close  to 
the  surface.  This  impression  persists,  and  in- 
creases with  each  subsequent  meeting. 

One  quickly  })erceivcs  that  Lord  XortlicIiire  is 
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utterly  contemptuous  of  c()n\'eiitioual  puMic 
opinion,  and  doe  ot  hesitate  to  run  counter  to 
j)etty  critieisnis  ol'  tlie  moment,  in  doinu  anything 
which  cohl  leason  dictates.  To  ni}  mind  nothing- 
better  illustrali  his  (lisre<i"ard  of  roniiril  pulihe 
apnroval  and  his  sterling,'  i>;oo(l  common  sense 
than  die  fact  tliat  he  inxariahly  wears  a  sport- 
shiit  with  a  soft  collar.  lie  wear^  it  because  it 
suits  his  eoml'oi-t.  and  he  wears  it  in  season  and 
out,  summer  and  winter,  re<rar(lless  of  the  tact 
tliat  it  is  considered  execrably  bad  i'oiin.  and  that 
almost  no  odier  Knf)lish  gentleman  would  ven- 
ture it,  particularly  it'  he  had  embarked  upon  a 
pul)lie  career. 

It  is  dilHcult  to  estii.iate  his  age  from  his  ap- 
pearance: he  might  be  thirty.  I'ortx',  or  lil'ty.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  would  be  unlikely  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  ([uestion  unless  he  were  a  cen- 
sus-taker, i'or  Xorthelifi'e  is  one  of  those  rare  age- 
less ])ersons  in  whom  the  number  of  his  years 
seems  ii'relevant — a  j)(rs<Mi  who  achieves  success 
early  or  late,  irresj)eetive  of  whether  he  is  young 
or  has  grown  old. 

When  sjieaking  he  has  certain  j)eculiarly  per- 
sonal traits:  he  utters  each  short  sentence  rather 
ra[)idly.  I)iting  it   oil'  at   the  end;  then  comes  a 
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brief  pause,  during-  wliicb  he  seems  to  coiiside. 
the  new  sciitcnee  ii'  its  entirety.  It  is  as  though 
he  waited  an  instant  before  each  successive  phase 
in  onkr  to  have  it  all  in  niin;l  uefore  converting 
thou'^iit  to  sound. 

His  voice  is  low.  T)lea.'-ant,  and  cultivated,  and 
he  does  not  raise  it  even  when  he  is  most  vehement. 
He  never  swears,  nor  does  he  make  any  use  of 
slang.  He  is  not  a  eoinei'  ol'  j)opular  ])hrases, 
diifering  very  markc.liy  in  this  respect  from  men 
hke  Wilson  and  Ch:»ate.  I  have  never  heard  him 
make  a  hofi  inol.  lie  exj)re^ses  his  thoughts  h\' 
scholarly  emj)l(iyment  of  the  king's  Knglish,  a)id 
lie  does  not,  as  a  rule,  use  long  oi"  complicated  sen- 
tences, l)ut  I'athci"  a  succession  of  \ery  short  ones 
to  exniain  or  (lualify  his  meaning,  some  of  which 
are  eniphasi/.ed  hy  a  little  sidewise  gesture  of  the 
head. 

Northclilfe  seldons  interruj)ts  conversation, 
and  unless  natural  jK-riscs  occur  he  very  often 
does  not  talk  at  all.  He  is  rather  sj^aring  of 
words,  hut  does  !iot  nive  the  impix'ssion  of  taci- 
tin'uity.  His  !iatural  inclination  is  rather  to  stiin- 
ulate  others  to  convci'sation,  into  which  he  injects 
pertinent  coiniiieiils  and  anecdci  .  His  pithy 
remarks  are  always  original  and  anmsing. 
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A I  dinner  this  evening-  lie  stated  that  in  liis 
'iiavc'is  lie  had  seen  U)\iv  inanimate  olTjeets  which 
jiad  suju-ernely  inii)ressed  him:  the  lloniun 
I'oriim,  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  Cirand  Canon  o\'  the 
Colorado,  and  Xia<^ara  I'alls.  "which,"  he  atlded, 
"one  does  not  hc^in  to  undersland  nntil  ahout  the 
third  day  lie  lias  studied  it." 

He  prophesied  that  the  warfare  ol'  the  future 
would  he  almost  alto^-ether  aerial,  and  that  every 
country  and  all  parts  thereof  would  he  vuhierahle 
to  the  attacks  of  an  cue?  :y. 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  a  little  sittinu'- 
room  and  there  .-.at  around  an  o])en  tire,  while 
Lord  XortheiilVe  l;iy  dnvn  at  full  len,->th  on  a 
couch  hy  the  lircside.  The  secretaries  were  eoni- 
man(le<l  to  \m\\'j:  tlic  ^rnniophoue  and  to  phiy 
furiously.  They  play<  d  ra^'-time  aj;  1  one-->tcj)s 
froni  Hit.")  until  10  o"c!;H'k.  taking'  turns  at  shifi- 
iiio-  recDi  Is  and  chan,nin,u'  needles.  Meanwhile 
conversation  continued  uninterrupted,  e\c(  p-t 
when  the  telej)hone  hell  in  the  adjacent  hallwiy 
rnn^-  heeause  of  hiisiness  so  imjxtrtant  th.'il  lis 
editors  felt  ohhL'vd  to  call  Xorlhclilfe  even  in  the 
mi(M  of  his  sacn  d  piriod  of  "rest."  A  secretary 
wroti-  down  the  niessa.o-es  and  then  eame  in  to 
report. 
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Diiriiii^'  tlic  j)t'ri()<l  between  dinner  and  ten 
o'eloek  Lord  Xortlieliffe  positixely  I'el'used  to  ^et 
np  from  liis  eoiich.  ai)d  ]))'ctcn(led  to  l)e  I'fsting 
eon.stantly.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  e\en  wlien 
his  !)ody  was  in  re[)(,^"  his  subeonscions  mind  was 
as  alert  as  ever.  On  one  occasion  a  seeivtary, 
lia\  in<>f  answei'ed  the  tckplioiie,  rei)()rted  the  nies- 
sa;^e,  and.  ha\  in_y  l)eefi  toh!  wliat  answci*  to  tiaiis- 
niit.  went  ont  again  to  the  tele])lione,  shntting  the 
door  behind  him,  while  Loi'd  Xorthelill'e  resnmed 
his  (.-(MU  I'l'sation.  The  <rei'vl;iry  in  llie  hall  out- 
side, in  I'lpeating  in  the  ttlej)l!one  Lord  Xorth- 
elifl'e's  re|)l\ .  got  one  woid  w  rong.  saying  "Thni's- 
day"  instiad  of  "Mundax'.""  Lord  Xoi'theliire. 
desjiite  the  diseussion  \vhieh  \\as  going  on,  heard 
it  instantly  v\v]\  throngh  the  door,  and  as  (juiek 
as  a  shot  sent  the  othei-  seeretary  rushing  ont  to 
eorreet  the  mistake. 

At  ;>:.'{(>  lie  oi'dcred  a  scci-ciarN'  to  telephone 
to  the  '■'I'imes'  olliet'  and  obtaJn  the  di'tails  dI' 
the  tu\t  days  news.  This  is  done  e\ir\'  e\<'- 
ning  so  that  Lord  \ortheliltV  may  I'un  o\er  the 
d;'v"s  it(i.is  Ix'l'ore  he  i'(tii"es.  The  seeretar\'  was 
goTH'  abdul  1(0  minutes,  .and  lu-ouL'ht  IimcIv  si^'  or 
eight  pages  of  shurth.-ind.  I)e!_;imii'i'^'  \\'\\i\  a 
I'eport   of  ;i   desti'oyei'"s   tiLihl    in   the   Xoith   Sea. 
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and  (.'Tiding-  with  a  rc-snnie  of  a  xiolcnt  attack 
upon  Loid  Xorthcliii'c'  hy  some  hostile  news- 
paper. 

It  is  always  a  most  illuminating"  sidelight  u[)oii 
;!ny  man's  eharacter  t(t  oi»ser\e  the  attitude  with 
which  he  sustains  the  ahuse  ol'  his  opj)()nents,  and 
it  was.  therel'ore,  with  keenest  interest  tluit  1 
Aa  elied  this  little  scene,  liei'oi'e  he^inninj^'  to 
lead  the  attack  the  seci'etarv  jirinned  eheeii'ullv 
and  expectantly,  while  Lord  Xoithclill'e  lay  at 
full  length  up()?i  the  couch,  w  iUi  his  head  turned 
in  attenti\e  intei'cst,  smijinn'  spch  a  smile  of 
]ia])i<y  contentment  as  would  ha\e  sliamed  the 
I'amous  Cheshire  cat.  It  was  not  <h't!icult  to  see 
that  he  is  a  man  who  would  Ik'  wi-etchcd'y  un- 
ha{)py  M  ithout  a  [)lentiful  su])piy  of  ''ucmies,  and 
that  lie  \  ;dues  their  attacks  more  iiiiihlv  than  the 
plaudits  of  his  friends. 

Lord  Xoithcliffe's  most  notahle  mental  charac- 
teristit-  is  a  consti'uctive  imagination  which  en- 
ahles  him  to  see  things  as  they  rially  arc  rather 
than  as  tiny  .-ipptai-  to  lie.  His  mind  l)rutally 
cuts  throu;^]!  t!i<'  husks  and  shells  of  custom,  hahit, 
and  ])j'eccd<iil.  of  estahlishcd  systems  and  ])re- 
concci\('d  i(has  to  the  kci-nel  of  frufh  witliin, 
\v1iieh   he   exausines    lioldly    and    (iispiissioiiatcly. 
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lie  is,  ir  anything,  iiu'lincd  to  sliow  loo  little  con- 
sideration I'oi'  these  xenerable  sliells  and  luisks, 
wliieli,  al'ter  all.  ai'O  of  sonic  use  in  life,  bein^ 
often  the  pfoduet  of  \alnai)le  ])ast  experience. 

lie  is  an  iconoclast,  and  a  man  of  strojio-  con- 
victions; yet  these  convictions  seldom  seem  to 
])rejndice  the  l'nnetionin<4'  of  his  intellect. 

J I  is  liiealest  and  most  dominant  moral  charac- 
teristic is  ])atriotism.  He  serves  hnt  one  master, 
liis  country.  In  return  he  en jo}  s  the  distil  r-tion 
of  bein^i'  the  most  hated  man  in  Kngland.  His 
political  friends  are  few  and  far  between,  for 
havini;'  determined  with  a  passionate  intensity 
that  C.reat  IJritain  shall  win  this  war.  he  takes 
ujjon  hiniself  the  |)ri\  Ikn'e  of  attackin^^  \\ith  the 
weight  of  his  prt'ss  and  his  personal  inHuence  any 
official  or  u'roup  of  otticials  in  his  native  country 
whose  slowness  or  inetiiciency  seems  to  him  to  de- 
lav  or  liinder  the  winniim'  of  the  war.  And 
since,  particularly  under  the  recent  "Wait  and 
Sec"  o'ovcrnment.  such  persons  and  organizations 
were  let^ion.  Lord  Xoitheliffe's  enemies  are  also 
lenion. 

Ttistead  of  keejjiny  (juii  t  and  prettiidin^'  that 
each  successive  mistake  that  lMi;4land  makes  is 
another  great  "stratc«rical   retreat,"  as  "decent 
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En^lisluncn"'  arc  expected  to  do,  lie  constantly 
points  out  (rreat  liiitain's  blunders,  and  insists 
upon  tlicir  bein^-  remedied  with  all  [)()ssiblc  s])ee(L 

It  is  a  v.cll-known  Tact  that  nothing'  in  heaven 
above  or  on  the  earth  beneath  or  in  hell  below  so 
enrages  the  En<ilishnian  (jf  the  old  tyjjc,  who 
seems  con<renitally  incapal)le  ol'  conceiving-  that 
anything  in  Kngland  was  or  i.ver  coidd  be  wrong, 
as  to  be  told  that  his  cotintry  is  not  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  and  by  divine  right  superpert'ect. 
For  yeai-s  and  years  Knglishincn  have  irritated 
foreign  countries  and  their  own  colonies  by  an 
assum|)tion  of  self-suflicieticy  and  superiority  in 
matters  big  and  little.  Lord  Xorthclilfe  set 
himself  the  task  of  combating  this  tendency,  and 
whenever  his  nation  made  a  mistake  he  cried  his 
protest  through  the  columns  of  the  London 
'•Times,"  t'le  "Daily  .Alail,"  and  the  score  of 
l>apers  and  magazines  which  he  owns.  AVhenex  jr 
he  has  discovered — and  he  usually  discovers  be- 
fore any  one  else — that  (ii-i-at  Hi'itain  was  mud- 
dling along  into  a  new  blunder,  his  j)aj)ers  have 
"gone  the  limit"  the  censor  would  allow  and  some- 
times beyond. 

wSince  the  beginning  of  the  war.  he  alone  among 
all  England's  citizens  has  constantly  refused  to 
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allow  lMi<>'li.shincn  to  maititaiii  their  t'onii)lacent 
assnni])ti()n  f)f  sii])eri()rity  and  their  hereditary 
belief  that  they  are  iinniaeulate  and  uiibeatahle, 
because  of  the  aceident  that  they  were  born  Eng- 
lish: and  oil.  Jupiter  and  Xeptune!  how  heartily 
they  do  hate  and  detest  him  for  this  prodding! 
liut  every  time  they  are  eventually  forced,  after 
underyoiny:  the  most  (h'eadful  mental  agonv,  to 
admit  that  perhajjs  the  matter  under  discussion 
might  have  been  a  little  belter  arranged;  indeed, 
on  second  thought,  everything  that  his  lordship 
says — blast  him!— happens  this  time — to  be 
rigl,t. 

liut  they  do  not  forget  him.  and  in  any  case 
he  would  not  alhnv  them  to.  Xor  do  they  forgive 
him.  Their  anger  against  him  grows  continu- 
ally. They  detest  liim  with  the  same  fervency 
that  a  too  hcav,  sleeper  invariably  dis])lays 
toward  one  ^\  ho  wakens  him  from  soimd  and  com- 
fortable slumber. 

."Mne!  us  the  jtiiblic  men  wliom  Xorthcliffe  has 
sfoted  Diay  hate  him.  they  fear  liim  e\'eji  more, 
since  no  one  of  them  kT'o\vs  who  ma\'  be  the  next 
to  sustain  an  attack  by  his  all-jxjwerfnl  press; 
tiicrefoi-e  iiicomj)eteney  shudders,  aiid  the  com- 
petctit  leaders  in   the  war-game  are   kept  con- 
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stantly  ,m  tlicir  inettlc.  JJut  great  as  are  the 
Iiatred  and  fear  whieli  Xortliclirte  inspires  in  liis 
own^  countrymen,  their  need  of  him  is  still  n-reater. 

foreseeing  clearly  the  assault  which  Gerniany 
was  preparing  against  the  Avorld,  he  hegan  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  conscri])ti()n  ten  years  hefore 
the  fateful  fourth  of  xVugust,  l<)U,*and  for  liis 
pains  was  called  a  jingo  and  a  yellow  journalist, 
just  as  Lord  Koberts  for  the  same  reason  was 
called  a  weak-minded  old  dotard. 

Xorthchlfe  al»vays  advocated  the  maintenance 
of  the  British  '-two-power"  Xavy,  and  it  is  pi-ob- 
ahle  that  hut  for  his  continued  pressure  the  (ier- 
man  Xavy  would  have  been  })crmitted  to  surpass 
that  of  (Jreat  Hritain. 

Since  the  war  actually  l)cgan,  lie  has  not  oidy 
been  right  in  every  comroversy  which  he  started 
but  has  eventually  converted  the  nation  to  liis 
point  of  view.  He  overruled  Kitchener  when 
the  latter  was  opposing  increased  shell  produc- 
tion. To-day  (ireat  liritain  ma?iufactures  and 
effectually  uses  a  hundred  sjiells  for  every  one  she 
made  Mhen  Kitchener  pronounced  the  su])ply 
su(fici(.'j)t. 

For  two  years  past  Xorthcliffe  has  protested 
that  the  Allies  and  neutrals  were  unwittin<dv  ra- 
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tioniny-  and  suslainin,u,'  Cicnnaiiy,  throiioh  the 
a^riKv  of  Holland.  Switzerland,  and  Denmark, 
and  to-ilay  at  last  even  the  Tnited  States  real- 
izes the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  has  in  eonse- 
(liieiice  deelared  provisional  emhar^oes  against 
those  eountries. 

Uurinn'  the  early  months  of  the  war,  he  con- 
stantly m-oed  the  Asciuith  government  to  lay  in 
vast  stores  of  food  against  the  lean  years  to  come, 
and  already  CJreat  IJrltain  fully  realizes  that  such 
a  course  would  have  nulliiied  the  U-hoats. 

Wlien  Xorthelili'e  saw  that  the  Ascjuith  gov- 
ernment was  irretrievahly  inetheient.  he  over- 
threw it  well-nigh  single-handed,  and  set  up  in 
its  place  a  more  capa))le  one. 

To-day  he  is  insisting  that  i)ress  censorship  is 
most  ])ernicious,  and  that  in  ninety  cases  out  of 
a  lumdi-ed  it  is  used  solely  to  protect  otlice-holders 
from  suffering  the  consecpicnccs  of  their  own  stu- 
pidity and  inefliciency, 

rif  is  struggling  to  save  Great  Britain  from 
herself,  and  may  yet  succeed:  and  if  he  does,  his- 
tory will  know  him  as  the  valiatit  n()n-com})ro- 
miser  who  preserved  the  ]"'mpire  (U'S])itc  her  own 
determination  to  hhmder  to  destruction. 

His  country  is  too  human  not  to  ct)ntinue,  for 
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the  ])resent  at  least,  to  he  utterly  unoTatcfiil  to 
this  man  hehiiul  the  scenes,  whose  finhliuu-  intel- 
lect is  ever  pi'oddin^-  and  clul)l)in<4'  nude-like  per- 
sons in  hi,<4h  places.  She  calls  him  in  present- 
day  derision  '"the  man  who  yets  thing's  done." 
Eventually  that  Mill  become  his  title  of  greatest 
lionor;  and  even  now  a  few  converts  begin  to  ap- 
preciate him  at  his  true  value. 

1  am  conscious  that  my  high  esteem  of  Lord 
Xoi'thelitfe's  services  and  abilities  would  not  to- 
day be  indorsed  by  any  prominent  Knglishmen, 
for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  has  had  his  pet 
stu])idities  flayed  by  the  Xorthclitfe  press. 

In  fairness  to  Lord  Xorthcliffe,  however,  it 
must  also  be  stated  that,  by  C();itrast.  most  for- 
eigiiers  mIio  are  familiar  M'ith  his  Mork  would 
accept  my  valuation  of  his  supreme  imj)oii:ance  to 
England  and  her  Allies. 

Even  the  (rcrmans  understand  his  worth  to 
his  country,  and  have  on  two  separate  occasions 
sent  expeditions  across  the  channel  to  attempt  his 
life.  Tlie  compliment  of  these  attacks  he  seems 
to  api)reciate  as  much  as  that  conveyed  by  attacks 
of  his  enemies  at  home.  lie  acce])ts  both  with 
the  same  grim  smile. 

When  recently  his  hou:,e  at  Broadstairs  Mas 
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bombarded  by  (T(?rninn  war-sliips,  and  a  sbell 
passed  eompletely  tbrouiili  it.  but  left  liim  u.i- 
touehed.  lie  immediately  tele])l;()iied  tlie  bard- 
Morked  staH'  ol'  bis  London  "Times."  and  in- 
loiiiied  tbem  tliat  "Ibey  would  bear  witb  mixed 
feeling'  tbat  be  was  uninjurecb" 

Amerieans  wbo  know  liim  well  arc  unanimous 
in  believinn-  tbat  Xortbeliffe's  true  greatness  will, 
as  years  })ass.  be  increasingly  a|)j)reeiated  in 
(ireat  Hritain.  and  tbat  eventually  future  genera- 
tions, looking  back  witb  a  more  normal  ]H'rs])ee- 
tive,  will  come  gi'atci'ully  to  reali/e  iliat  but  for 
tbis  single  fearless.  u!iselfisb  ])atriot,  Kiigland's 
doom  would  probably  bave  been  sealed,  because 
sbe  would  bave  awakened  all  too  late  from  bcr 
torpor  (j|  eomplaeeney. 
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Sumlaij,  Fchruanj,  1017.  I  xvent  to  tlic  War 
Oilice  l)y  ai)pointi)ient  at  three  o'clock  this  altcr- 
iioon  to  receive  my  liiial  orders  lor  l-"raiice. 

One  does  not  de|)art  for  tlie  Front  until  it  has 
been  made  clear  to  the  War  Oilice  that  someone 
in  anthoiity  in  France  desires  your  j)resence  and 
has  work  for  yon  to  do.  I  lonnd  that  all  tjie 
necessaiy  formalities  liad  heen  comi)leted.  A 
telenram  liavino'  W-vn  i-eceived  from  my  Cieneral, 
my  orders  and  tickets  were  in  readiness. 


Moiuhui. 


At    1  :M)  this  afternoon 


I  left  London  i'or  I-'i-ancc. 

A{  the  Chavinu'  C'loss  station  pjatfoiin  tickets 
Mere  in  ureat  <lemand.  as  e\  ciy  ollicer  was  sec  n  oil' 
hv  at  least  one  person  and  most  of  tluin  hy 
several. 

TIavinn-  srcnred  my  place  in  a  (irst-class  coin- 
|»ar(ment    and    had    my    hiLi^anc   safely   stowed 
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away  iii  the  racks,  1  walked  up  and  down  to  watch 
llic  crowd.  Women  pi'cdoininated.  and  a  .s[)len- 
did  lot  they  were,  these  iMiii'lish  <^'entlew<)nien — 
handsome  mothers,  beautiful  wives  and  pretty 
sweethearts.  1  benan  to  leel  very  much  in  need 
of  somethin^^  of  the  kind  niyseir,  and  a  mo- 
mentary ^vave  of  intense  homesicknohs  swe])t  over 
me.  xVltl")U^h  wearino-  the  uniform  of  a  IJritish 
oftiecr,  1  am  in  reality  an  American  without  close 
fi'iends  in  London,  and  1  suddenly  i-e;ilized  that  I 
liad  indeed  come  a  \'ery  ^reat  distance  from  home 
to   "do  mv  l)it  "  in  ihis  l'ar-awa\-  wai*. 


The  ti'ain  ii.;(!u(l  the  poit  of  ciiil)ark;ition  ex- 
actly on  schedule  time  and  two  cross-c'iaimel 
transj)()rts.  which  were  waiting-  lor  us,  left 
promi)lly  at  I  o'clock. 

All  the  otliccrs,  nearly  a  hundied  in  luimher, 
were  assigned  to  the  ui)pci-  decks  oi'  one  of  the 
vessels,  w  hilc  the  lower  decks  wcri'  cranuncd  w  ilh 
solid  masses  of  khaki-clad,  mud-colored  human- 
ity: drai'ls  of  enlisted  men  i)roccedinn'  overseas 
to  replace  the  wastaue  in  di\ision>  at  the  I-'ront. 

When  the  two  t i-ans))oi-ts  left  tlie  dock,  they 
immediately  put  on  full  sp;cd.  As  Ihcy  forn'cd 
steadily   ahead  and  ^t-  uncd   out  of  the  harl)or, 
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three  lon^r  and  sinister  lookino-  IJrilish  'r()ri)e{Io 
Boat  Destroyers  eanie  raeino-  up  from  the  o{)en 
sea.  Diirinn-  the  crossino-,  the  Destroyers  eriiised 
about  us  on  all  sides,  j'or  all  the  world  like  three 
well-trained  setter  do,<i\s  beating-  l)ack  and  forth 
aeross  an  open  prairie,  now  slowin^r  to  a  walk  and 
ao-ain  breaking  into  a  lojje:  now  they  ran_<^ed 
aeross  our  very  bow  and  then  cut  oft'  at  a  tan^•ent 
for  two  or  three  miles,  as  if  trailing-  up  wind  on 
some  faint  seent,  leavino-  a  foamy  wake  streaming 
out  behind  them. 

\\q  reached  the  i)ort  of  debarkation  at  six 
o'clock  and  cut  through  the  narrow  gap  in  the 
harbor's  breakwater  .just  as  the  dusk  of  evening- 
was  settling  over  the  l)la('k  water.  As  the  boat 
warped  to  the  dock,  we  perceived  a  huge  black- 
board set  up  in  full  view,  upon  which  was  wi-it- 
ten  the  names  of  those  officers  who  were  to  be 
met  by  Staff"  cars,  together  with  their  destina- 
tions and  the  numbers  of  automobiles  which  were 
waiting  for  them.  The  cars  themselves  stood  in 
a  long  line  upon  the  quay,  with  their  soldier  driv- 
ers beside  thenj. 

It  took  me  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  rescue 
my  kit-ba;;-  and  \Volsclcy  valise  from  the  hold  of 
the   steamer,   tlicn   vAUv   my  military   cliaufTvur 
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had  packed  my  lu^-^a,m'  into  the  ear  and  hj^hted 
his  hunps.  we  were  otf  throii^i^h  the  starht  night. 

.Although  1  had  not  seen  the  port  for  over  two 
years,  it  looked  (jiiite  unchanged.  There  was 
e\  en  the  very  same  sentry  post  and  hai'rier  across 
the  road  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  where  we 
^veic  challenged  and  had  to  show  our  military 
jjasses,  which  the  dri\er  had  hi-ought  with  him. 

As  we  tore  up  the  long  hill  leading  out  of  the 
city,  we  overtook  a  column  of  marching  infantry. 
The  long,  winding,  serpent-like  line  of  soldiers' 
hack,  illumined  hy  our  hrilliant  headlights,  could 
be  seen  extending  uj)  the  hill  until  it  faded  away 
into  the  distance. 

^Vccording  to  invariable  custom,  the  regiments 
were  marching  upon  the  riglit  side  of  the  high- 
way, leaving  the  left  hand  for  any  tralHc  which 
might  need  to  pass;  conseciuciitly  we  were 
able  to  run  by  without  hindrance.  We  forged 
steadily  ahead  for  several  minutes  until  sud- 
denly, as  wt'  nearcd  the  head  of  the  column,  we 
saw  that  it  liad  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  directly 
across  our  front,  and  was  disappearing  down  a 
side  road,  thus  barring  our  passage  with  a  moving 
wall  of  bodies. 

It  is  not  customary  for  a  Staff  car,  containing 
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a  single  officer,  to  ])reak  tlirouoh  and  disarrange 
a  marehino-  column,  unless  he  is  of  hiuh  rank  or  is 
on  urgent  duty,  since  hy  so  doing  he  brings  fifty 
to  a  liundred  soldiers  to  a  temporary  halt  anii 
imposes  upon  them  the  necessity  of  making  uj)  a 
score  of  yards  hy  double-timing, — no  small  in- 
convenience ft)r  a  man  carrying  sixty  odd  pounds 
upon  his  back. 

Since  I  was  neither  a  general  officer  nor  upon 
pressing  business,  1  ordered  the  driver  to  halt  the 
car  hy  the  roadside  until  the  end  of  the  column 
had  overtaken  us,  which  delayed  us  not  more 
than  iive  or  six  minutes. 

The  surrounding  darkness  was  cut  throuoh  In 
iront  of  the  car  ])y  the  straight,  narrow  beams  of 
our  headlights,  but  remained  impenetrable  in  all 
other  directions.  The  successive  ranks  coim'jig 
up  tlie  hill  from  the  l)lackness  beliind.  remained 
in\'isible  wjicn  they  passed  abreast  of  us  until,  as 
their  column  cut  diagonally  across  the  front  of 
the  car.  they  caine  into  tlie  beams  of  light. 

They  were  ])asslng  so  close  that  I  could 
hear  Ibeir  laboi'fd  })r(athing  and  smell  the  wet 
leather  and  stale  perspiration.  Hank  after  rank 
entered  tbe  light,  marched  across  it  and  disap- 
peared again  into  darkness  down  the  side  sti'ect 
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to  the  Ici't.  The  individual  men  were  nierneil 
into  the  composite  whole.  What  I  was  watch- 
ing- was  not  a  i^rcat  number  of  individual  sol- 
diers, but  a  battalion  cemented  into  unity  by 
disciplltie. 

The  sergeants  were  calling  "Close  up,  close  up 
—keep  closed  up,"  tliat  everlasting  cry  which 
i'ollows  the  infantryman  of  all  nations  through 
all  climes.  It  is  with  him  through  mud  and  dust, 
rj.in  ajid  sjiow,  heat  and  sudden  death.  It  is 
tlic  admonition  which  must  already  have  been 
ages  old  when  Cavsar's  legions  marched  through 
this  same  country  of  (iaul.  It  is  tlie  ceaseless 
order  which,  on  the  march,  preserves  the  military 
unit  and  prevents  it  from  stragghng  into  its 
thousand  component  parts. 

Out  of  the  darkness  and  through  the  lights  of 
our  head  kuups  and  out  into  the  darkness  again 
the  old  cry  was  iterated  and  reiterated  with  every 
possiiile  intonation  and  accent— "Close  up,  close 
u]). — keep  closed  up  I"' 

\'\)v  their  own  mutual  l)eneHt,  soldiers  must 
maintain  a  fixed  and  ordt  red  distance  one  from 
another.  Each  and  every  man  must  march  an 
exact,  fixed  number  of  iiiehes  behind  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  one  in  fionl  of  him,— no  more,  no  less. 
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If  he  marches  less  tlian  the  specified  distance, 
he  finds  liiniself  treadinn-  upon  tlie  heels  of  his 
predecessor  and  l)iinipinn-  against  iiis  pack.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  each  rank  in  an  infantry  di\  i- 
sion  should  exceed  the  regulation  distance  l)y 
only  as  much  as  fifteen  inches,  it  would  lengthen 
the  division  as  a  '.vhoie  hy  more  than  two  miles, 
so  that  its  rear  elements  would  each  day  have  to 
march  an  extra  hour  to  reach  their  camp  or  to 
arrive  ujxin  the  field  of  hattle. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  ix,ood  reason  that  the  in- 
fantry soldier  has  from  time  immemoi'ial  marched 
to  the  cry  of  "Close  up,  close  up — keep  closed 
up. 


After  a  fast  two  hours'  run  through  the  starlit 
countryside,  we  reached  that  j)ictnres(ine  little 
French  town  which  harhors  the  (ienei-al  Staff' 
of  the  British  armies  in  France, 

In  peace-time  it  is  a  |)lace  mucli  favored  hy 
visitors — An'crican.  IJritisli.  Frencli — who  spend 
their  summers  in  this  heautiful  region. 

I  am  not  alloAved  to  i)i\  e  the  name  of  the  town, 
for  it  is  the  order  m  all  modern  armies  that  the 
place  which  contains  the  (i.  II.  Q.  must  never  he 
mentioned  ei*her  verhally  or  in  writing,  uidess 
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ollicial  husiiu'ss  makes  it  ulisohitcly  necessary. 
At  Ihc  [)resenl  time  the  value  of  this  precaution 
is  (Inuhtfiil.  Ill  a  war  of  movemeni.  Iiowever, 
it  is  very  necessary.  Tlie  regulation  is  therefore 
made  i)ermanent  and  constant  so  that  the  habit 
of  eoncealini''  its  location  mav  become  fixed,  as  a 
pieparation  for  that  future  mIicu  the  (Germans 
are  on  the  run  and  the  IIead<iuarters  ^vill  follow 
the  advanciiii^'  army. 

The  name  of  the  town,  ^here  I  was  to  sj)eiid 
my  first  niuht  in  I'rance.  was  never  once  men- 
tioned e\en  to  me.  My  i)rders  and  tickets  were 
merely  for  (i.  II.  Q.  and  I  had  no  idea  to  what 
particular  si)ot  in  France  I  was  .U'oing  until  I 
arrived  and  recognized  the  j)laee  as  one  which  I 
had  \  isited  in  the  past.  l»ut  for  this.  1  should 
not  at  this  moment  know  the  name  of  the  town 
in  ^\'hi^•h  I  am  billeted. 

I  went  directly  to  the  hnil(lin.i>"  which  contained 
till'  IIea(l(]uarters  of  my  (ieneral  (name  deleted 
by  ccnsoi')  and  made'my  way  to  his  oilices.  .\1- 
tliou^h  it  was  lonu,  j)ast  Mie  customary  ci^ht 
o'clock  dinner  hour.  I  lound  one  of  his  staff  still 
on  duty  and  to  him  I  rc])orted. 

Alihouuii  the  oflicer  wlio  received  me  wore  the 
crowns  of  a  major,  the  i-ed  tabs  of  the  jK^rma- 
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nent  staff  officer  and  the  ribbon  of  tlie  D.  S.  ()., 
lie  looked  seaiecly  t\v(  nty-five  years  old.  lie  in- 
formed nie  tliat  the  genei-al  was  at  dinner,  but 
tliat  lie  was  expectinir  me.  The  youno-  major 
added  that  he  liimseU*  was  already  late  for  the 
meal  and  takinir  up  his  cap,  <j-loves  and  stick  sug- 
gested that  we  should  walk  together  to  the  mess. 

On  arriving  he  led  me  into  the  dining  room, 
where  the  general's  entire  staff  was  in  the  midst 
of  dinner.  The  general  rose  and  with  the  infor- 
mal courtesy  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
British  officer  of  the  old  s.-liool,  said,  "Every- 
body here,  this  is  Major  Wood;  Major  Wood, 
this  is  everybody  here." 

A  place  had  been  saved  for  me  and  as  I  took  it, 
I  glanced  w  ilh  intense  interest  at  the  men  sitting 
about  the  table.  They  wei-e  a  (piiet,  reserved 
lot  who  looked  moie  like  scholars  than  soldiers, 
as  do  so  many  of  the  most  effective  officers  in 
modern  warfare.  There  were  fifteen  at  table; 
with  two  exceptions  they  were  all  officers  of 
superior  rank,  and  eiglit  of  them,  including  the 
genei-al.  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  D.  S.  O. 

\\'hat  most  impressed  me,  however,  was  their 
comparative  youth.  The  majority  of  them  were 
certainly  not  thirtv  vears  of  age.     The  (xcneral 
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who  tills  with  l)ciniancy  one  of  the  most  difHcult 
and  important  posts  in  the  entire  British  army, 
was   only   a   junior   eaptain  when    the   war  be- 


oan. 


The  more  one  sees  of  war,  the  more  one  appre- 
eiates  and  endorses  the  old  saying  that  "war  is  a 
vounii"  man's  "-ame."  In  war  above  all  things 
"youth  will  be  served."  In  war  the  daring  judg- 
ment of  youth  is  !iearly  always  eorreet  and  the 
more  eautious  judgment  of  age  is  very  often  in 
error. 

History  is  replete  with  illustrations  whieh  eon- 
firm  this  dictum.  One  is  reminded  for  instance 
of  the  historic  campaign  of  1797  which  the 
twenty-eight  year  old  (Tcneral,  Xapoleon,  waged 
against  the  seventy-two  year  old  Austrian  Gen- 
eral, Beaulieu,  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and 
I.ombardy. 

Xapolcon  opposed  the  untrammelled  original- 
ity and  tireless  energy  of  youth  to  the  memories 
and  precedents  instilled  in  his  aged  antagonist 
by  the  conquests  and  campaigns  of  his  own  youth 
of  half  a  century  before. 

While  Beau  lieu  slavishly  adhered  to  stated 
rules  and  ])riuciplcs.  Xapolcon  devised  a  new  and 
original  system  of  warfare — a  system  which  em- 
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phatic'iilly  diverged  Iroiii  Ihe  elassic  rules  of  his 
[intagonist. 

1  Jean  lieu,  following  long  established  prece- 
dents, was  accustomed  to  advance  blindly  towards 
the  enemy,  content  to  protect  his  army  from  sud- 
den surprises  l)y  pickets  and  sentries,  but  lea\  ing 
the  selection  of  the  actual  terrain  of  tlie  en- 
counter almost  entirely  to  chance. 

Xaj)oleon,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  a 
method  by  wliich  his  army  was  invariably  able  to 
tight  upi)n  a  lield  of  battle  most  favorable  to 
itself. 

He  so  arranged  and  co-ordinated  his  infantry, 
his  caAalry.  liis  transports,  his  communications, 
his  aitillery  and  tbe  other  elements  of  his  army, 
that  tbi-  l)ulk  of  his  forces,  whether  in  camj)  or  on 
tlu  maich.  was  always  so  closely  concentrated  as 
fo  bf  almost  within  reach  of  liis  own  voice,  and 
could  therefore  be  set  in  motion  in  any  direction 
;(t    the    shortest    notice.      Instead,    however,    of 
mei-ely  |)rotecting  his  army  from  sudden  snrj)rise 
by    pickets    and    sentries,    posted    about    in    its 
immediate  jicigbborhood,  as  did  his  oppionent.  he 
organized  small  mobile  brigades  composed  of  cav- 
:dry.   light    infantry   and   hoisc  aitdlcry.   one  of 
whiib  it  was  his  custom  to  push  out  to  a  distance 
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of  a  i!:i\\  march  alorm'  each  of  the  r  )utes  leadiim' 
towards  his  enemy. 

Kaeh  a\eiiue  of  a[)i)r(!acli  was  tlius  lield  by  one 
mobile  brigade,  wliieh  was  eai)a!)Ie  either  of  pnt- 
tin^  nj)  a  brief,  stiff  tiu'ht  (whieli  compelled  the 
e?iemy  to  deploy  and  caused  him  to  de'ay  )  or  a\  as 
able  to  make  use  of  its  supei'ior  mol)ility  to  es- 
caj)e. 

W'hethci-  ad\ancinu".  retrea-tint*-  or  standin<4'  at 
rest,  Xapf)leon  invaiiably  maintained  tbis  ar- 
rano'cmcnt,  eonsistinu'  of  a  conc-ci't rated  army 
wbii-h  was  [)rotcct((l  on  all  sides  })y  moliile  bi"i- 
uadcs.  Sooner  oi-  later  Heanlien's  army  Avould 
come  into  contact  with  one  of  these  protective 
outjjosls. 

1 1' at  tbe  poiTiJ  of  contact  tbe  Jidvantntj^e  of  posi- 
tioji  and  terrain  icsted  with  the  .\nstrians.  \a- 
[)oleon.'s  lioht  brigade  refused  to  iiuht  and  em- 
pbiycd  its  supciit)!-  raj)idity  of  mo\  cment  to  •  \  ide 
sei'ious  coiiil»al.  If,  iio\ve\  CI',  the  terrain  was 
more  favorable  to  tbe  French,  the  brigade  wiiich 
\vas  attacked  o<f'<  red  a  determined  resislancc,  and 
desperately  maintained  its  advantage  of  position, 
while  Xapoleon  marebino-  instantly  to  its  assist- 
ance with  all  his  forces,  invariably  arrived  in  time 
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to  give  I)attle  to  the  Austrian  army  upon  oround 
fa\oral)le  to  himself. 

Thus,  as  lorio-  as  JJcaulieu  adliered  to  ancient 
rules  and  regidations,  every  hattle  in  wliidi  he 
succeeded  in  enn-aoi„o-  his  youthful  antaironist 
was  up()n  oround  favorahle  to  Xapoleon:  youth 
had  de\ised  a  newer  system  of  warfare  which  was 
infallible  as  lono-  as  a<.-e  adiiei-ed  to  the  precedent 
and  teachinus  of  the  past  niilitary  epoch,  ren- 
dered obsolete  from  that  moment. 

IJeauIieu,  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  his  arnn"es 
annihilated  and  Italy  wrested  from  him  hy  his 
nj.ponent.  tearfully  protested  lliat  such  results 
were  oidy  what  mi-ht  j)e  (  xj)ected  from  an  a?i- 
tao-ouist  who  violated  all  the  reconnized  rulo  of 
warfare. 

The  illustration  of  the  youthful  Xapohon  and 
the  ag-ed  Heaulicu  is  hy  no  means  an  exceptional 
one.  'I'hc  nrcatest  nn'litary  comma.ndcrs  in  j)is- 
tory  have  heen  under  forty-five.  Alex.andfr  v>as 
thu  ty  when  he  siolud  |',„.  „„„•(.  worlds  to  coiujuer. 
Osar  at  forty  had  suhjunated  all  Gaul,  (irant 
was  forty-two  when  h,.  hecaim-  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  ('m"on  Armies.  Ston(>wall  .Jackson 
w;  s  only  iwrty-nine  when  he  died  at  Cdianceliors- 
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M*llc.  Sheridan  was  thirty-three  when  he  eut 
Lee's  eoniniunieation.s  in  tlie  camj)ai<4n  against 
Kiehniond.  Xapoleon  was  thirty  at  ^Vusterlitz, 
which  he  always  ealled  "hi  phis  s[)lenihde  de 
toutes  nies  Ivitailles," — that  hattle  lie  won  so 
easily  that  the  infantry  of  tlie  Old  (inard  never 
^ot  into  action  hut  stood  in  tlieir  ranks  ^\x'eping 
with  chagrin. 

Sometimes  <>enerals  of  advanced  vears  have 
attained  success  hy  shrewd  mimicry  of  youth,  and 
sometimes  they  have  won  fame  hy  ahly  serving- 
youth  or  makiiiu;  youth  the  servant  of  their  own 
maturcr  ex])erienccs. 

After  his  del'eat  at  (iettyshuro-  Lee.  that  mas- 
tei-  strategist  and  unselfish  leader,  froui  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart  cried.  "If  Jackson  had  been  j^'es- 
ent  the  victoiy  would  have  heen  ours";  a?id  later 
the  nohle  words  "The  fault  is  all  miuc."  iVnd 
so  it  is  in  the  present  war.  Ap;c  has  sin'ually 
failed,  except  where  it  lias  heen  supj)orted  hy 
an  ironclad  system  as  is  the  case  of  the  older 
CJerman  generals,  and  then  succeeded  only  tem- 
porarily. Kitchener,  the  doyen  of  the  l?ritish 
army,  was  fatally  wronsj:  wheti  he  stated  in  lt)l,j 
that  a  certain  limited  numhci-  of  shells  a  da\'  were 
amply  Nullicient  l.»r  the  iu\v  trench  warfare,  and 
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if  the  Xorthcliffe  press,  inspired  by  the  profes- 
sional inforiiuition  furnished  hy  younger  offieers, 
had  not  eonil)ated  liini,  (ireat  Britain  would  have 
been  ruined,  for  she  now  uses  a  hundred  times 
as  many  shells  a  day  and  needs  every  one  of 
them. 

Even  the  most  "loriouslv  sueeessful  amonfi 
older  o-enerals  nnist  in  time  njve  way  before  the 
vi^or  and  adaptal)ility  of  youth.  For  truly  war 
is  a  young  man's  f,mme.  One  authority  has  even 
fTone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "ultimate  \ietory  in  the 
l)i-esent  war  will  rest  with  that  nation  whieh  first 
rids  itself  of  old  generals." 

The  I.iattleplaiu',  the  submarine,  the  postal-een- 
sorship.  the  tank,  the  infantry  attacks,  the  I)attle 
eruisei-,  the  destroyer,  the  giant  howitzers,  and 
the  Intelligenee  Department  are  now  commanded 
by  youngsters,  who,  when  the  war  began,  had  just 
l)la-ed  their  feet  upon  the  lowest  rung  of  tlie  lad- 
der, !)ut  who  to-day  hold  all  the  most  brilliant 
records. 

Even  the  victor  of  the  Marnc.  like  the  victor 
of  Austerlitz,  had  to  stand  aside  when  a  new  mil- 
itary epoch  commenced.  The  dawn  of  the  day  of 
citizen  armies  sounded  the  knell  of  the  latter, 
while  the  transition  from  open  warfare  to  a  war 
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of  trenches   tenninated  the   spleiuhd   career  of 
tlie  former. 

My  Cxeneral's  department  is  charc^cd,  amoni^ 
other  things,  with  the  supervision  and  guidance 
of  liritish  War  Correspondents  wlio  are  quar- 
tered at  the  Utile  vilhi<^e  of  l^olencourt,  in  an 
ohl  Louis  XV  Chateau,  situated  in  the  michlle  of 
a  park  throuL;'h  wliicli  floAvs  a  trout  stream.  Dur- 
ing the  cominu'  Aveek  I  am  to  make  my  lieachjuar- 
ters  in  this  vilhige  which  is  small  and  very  ])rimi- 
tive.  Its  hou'-es  hoast  no  sanitary  arrangements 
whatever;  and  a  small  river  of  v.i'.ich  the  chateau's 
trout  streau'  is  a  Iril  utary.  serves  not  only  as  the 
principal  source  of  water  su})j)ly  of  the  villiiue. 
hut  also  as  its  sewer.  Moreover  the  cows  and 
horses  are  washed  and  watered  therein,  and  one 
may  also  ohserve  laundry  oj)erations  in  all  th'  ii" 
various  stages  heing  conducted  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  ])oi]it  where  people  come  down  with  huck- 
ets  to  draw  water. 

I  am  hilk'ted  in  the  most  [)retentious  house  ol" 
which  the  little  liandet  hoasts, — it  is  huilr  of  stone 
hut  like  the  more  humhle  dwellings  of  hiick  and 
])laster  is  without  either  heatijig  or  })luml)i!ig  ar- 
rangements.    A    Ca))tain   C.   is  already   hilleled 
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in  the  room  across  the  hall  I'lo;,!  n»e,  and  our  two 
servants  are  to  li\e  at  the  end  thereof. 

The  house  is  kept  hy  a  typical,  talkative 
French  peasant  woman,  ahout  Hf'ty  years  old. 
Like  all  the  other  women  in  the  \  illai)-e",  her  ideas 
of  housekeepin^r  and  sanitation  are  those  of  the 
:MiddIe  Ayes.  A  larne  Jnicket  which  is  kept  he- 
hind  the  kitclien  door  and  periodically  emptied 
into  the  hackyard,  serves  all  her  purposes.  Alter 
looking-  into  her  kitchen  and  reconnoiterino-  tjie 
yard  something  told  me  that  T  was  destinecAoon 
to  ac(}nlre  those  mnch  dreaded  pests,  fleas- -a  \\  ir 
M'hich  has  already  heen  at  least  douhly  fulfilled. 

Upon  my  arrival  my  h(;stess  met  me  at  the 
door  a!id  crreeted  "Monsieur  ie  Commandant" 
most  enthusiastically.  I/pon  discovering  that  I 
knew  French  her  joy  was  unhounded.  She  in- 
formed me  with  some  pride  that  sh'  was  '^trcs 
havarde."  I  I.Hind  that  she  could  talk  a  steady 
stream  without  heing  deterred  by  such  processes 
as  hreathino-  or  eatino.  which  arc  wont  h)  inter- 
fere with  the  conversational  rapidity  (W  less  ac- 
complished ?nortals. 

She  showed  tne  tf)  my  room.  talki!in-  furiously 
all  the  time.     It  would  h-xy,-  h^cn  uttcrlv  impos- 
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sible  to  have  slipped  a  word  in  edgewise,  even  if 
I  had  so  desired.  Ilavint;'  expatiated  npon  the 
washstand  as  a  wonderful  example  of  M'hat  mod- 
ern seience  had  done  for  eivilization,  she  proudly 
])rodueed  three  duplicate  keys  to  my  door  and  ex- 
j)lained  volubly,  and  with  endless  circumlocution, 
that  one  was  for  me,  one  for  my  sei-vant.  and  one 
for  herself.  She  then  assured  me  with  all  em- 
pressment  that  no  fourth  key  existed,  and  that 
therefore  my  goods  and  chattels  would  he  as  safe 
as  if  they  were  locked  up  in  the  vault  of  a  hank. 
^Vfter  talkino'  breathlessly  for  some  ten  minutes 
she  finally  took  her  departure. 

^ly  room  is  cold  luid  damp,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
infinitely  better  than  the  average  billet  which 
one  would  obtain  in  the  more  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  front.  Besides  the  washstand 
it  boasts  a  small  talile.  an  oil  lamp  and  a  feather 
bed — and  what  more  could  one  reasonably  a?k 
for  when  en  guerre? 

Its  only  other  furnishings  arc  gaudy  litho- 
graj)lis  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  which  hang  side  by 
side  upon  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  stare 
at  me  fixedly.  They  depict  both  the  Saviour  and 
the  Virgin  as  being  (juite  characterless  individ- 
uals, scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  who  smile 
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-sweetly  while  exposinrr  to  the  puhlie  gaze  flaminir 
hearts  tortured  by  thorns. 

.Alercly  to  look  at  them  instils  in  me  rebellious 
and  atheistic  thouo-hts.  If  I  have  to  stav  in  this 
bdlet  for  any  length  of  time,  one  of  two  fhings  is 
bound  to  happen,— either  I  must  remove  the^^pic- 
tures  or  I  shall  completely  lose  what  httle  r-h- 
gion  I  possess. 
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Tin:    ROM.W    UOAJ)    .ROM    A.MIKNS    TO    THE 
liATTl.K    I'UONT 

March  14th,  1017.  Amiens,  as  1  saw  it  to-day, 
wa.-,  a  peaceful,  normal  I'leneli  city,  in  uhieli 
commerce  and  liusines.^  proceeded  as  usual.  The 
ordy  superficial  evidence  of  war  was  the  presence 
in  the  streets  of  numerous  French  soldiers  in 
their  pale  blue  uniforms,  and  of  Auslralians  con- 
spicuous fo'-  their  broad  I'elt  hats. 

The  inhabitants  seemed  almost  to  have  for,£?ot- 
ten  that  thirty  months  a^o  their  city  was  for  more 
than  two  weeks  in  German  hands. 

The  present  Hj-itish  front  trenches  on  the 
Somme  are  about  f(jrty  kilometres  away,  along 
the  old  Roman  road  which  runs  from  Amiens  to 
Bapaume. 

We  left  peaceful  Amiens  in  a  big  staff  car 
and  proceeded  towards  the  battlefronl.  It  was 
extremely  interesting  to  mark  the  vai'ious  suc- 
cessive stages  through  which  we  passed  in  going 
from  peace  to  war. 
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As  the  car  Id't  tlu;  outskirts  of  H,e  city,  it  en- 
tered a  (iiiiet  and  prosperous  countryside.  The 
sky  above  was  an  untroubled  blue  and  plouoh- 
nicn  were  busy  in  the  fields.  Ahnv^  the  road 
were  many  women,  ciiihlren  and  oh!  men,  with 
here  and  there  a  c.-ipple.  No  aide-bodied  voun- 
men  were  visible  and  soldiers  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Some  of  the  peo})le  ploihled  alono-  ,)„  r.x.t, 
whde  otliers  were  drivin-  carts  and  waoons  of 
various  descriptions. 

AN'e  passed  one  very  sui-ular  vehiele  which  im- 
pressed me  as  beino-  pathetically  expressive  oi' 
that  France  behind  the  lines  which  'earries  on" 
so  steadf        y— ^vhich  is  even  more  coura<.eous 
and    more     uneonciuerable     than     the    military 
France  which  stands  on  ouard  across  the  battle- 
I'ront.     To  this  vehicle  two  setter  dogs  and  an 
old,    white-haired    man    were    harnessed,    th.ree 
abreast.     The  little  cart  was  loaded  with   farm 
produce  beino-  hauled  to  ma-ket.     Th.e  man  was 
m  the  center  of  this  stranire  team  with  a  doo-  on 
either  hand;  all  were  tuo;<ri„o-  stolidly.  ^^  ith  heads 
and  shoulders  bc-nt  forwanl  ao-ainst  the  i)ull  of 
the  traces.     They  did  not  look  uj)  ex  en  when  our 
hi<r  militan-  automobile  raced  past  them. 

Ten    minutes    run    beyond    the    outskirts    of 
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Amicus,  we  came  upon  tlie  first  si^ii  of  war,  when 
we  overtook  a  ^^I'oup  of  Cicrmati  prisoners  who 
were  (lili<^ently  mending'  the  road,  Tliey  were 
still  in  their  j'cldt-yrau  uniforms  and  were  work- 
imr  under  the  direction  of  their  own  non-commis- 
sioned  oflicers.  Two  or  three  British  Tommies 
with  rifies  and  fixed  hayonets  stood  ^uard  in  the 
middle  distance.  The  Bodies  were  l)usily  at 
work  and,  as  our  car  approached,  their  serj^eant 
spran<^'  to  attention,  standing  rigidly  with  heels 
clicked  together  and  hands  at  the  salute.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eight  or  ten  miles  of  our  progress, 
we  passed  seven  or  eight  similar  groups  engaged 
in  tlie  same  work,  tiie  last  one  heing  a  few  miles 
hefore  ^Vlhert  and  at  a  eonsiderahle  distance 
from  the  front. 

The  road  from  Amiens  to  Alhert,  one  of 
France's  many  splendid  military  highways,  is 
among  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  was  originally 
constructed,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  hy 
enu'inecrs  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  and 
covers  the  twenty-seven  kilometres  between  the 
two  cities  without  a  single  curve.  It  is  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  with  the  best  of  metalled  surfaces, 
laid  on  a  deep  foundation. 

For  the  first  few  miles  out  of  Amiens,  tlie  sur- 
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face  ol'  tlie  vodd  wa^  smooth  aiul  unimpaired,  hut 
as  we  progressed  towards  tlie  I'ront,  it  ])eeanie 
steadily  more  and  more  worn  hy  the  endless 
lieavy  war  trallie  which  i)asses  over  it.  .Vn  al- 
most continuous  douhle  stream  of  great  guns, 
steam  tractors,  statV  cars,  light  hatteries.  ammu- 
nition trains,  and  motoi-  trucks  oi'  every  conceiv- 
ahle  si/e  were  on  the  move. 

Among  the  trucks  which  wc  met  during  the 
thirtv-tive  or  forty  minutes  of  our  run  to  Alhert, 
were  Dainders,  Karriers,  Peerless,  Alhions,  Den- 
nis. Leylands,  U'olseleys,  C'ommers,  Garfords 
and  Thornycrofts.  Th.ey  travelled  in  fleets  of 
ten  or  twelve,  each  fleet  heing  composed  exclu- 
sively of  mach.ines  of  one  make. 

The  constant  pounding  and  rumhling  of  tlie 
war  traflic  wears  down  the  road  surface  almo^-t 
as  fast  as  it  can  he  repaired.  All  along  the  way 
trooi)s  of  pioneers,  alternating  with  groups  of 
German  prisoners  in  an  almost  constant  hue, 
were  patching  or  mending  the  road,  which,  as  avc 
])rogressed,  hecame  steadily  more  rutty  and  mud- 
dier until,  as  we  ap})roachcd  Alhert.  the  mire  was 
already  inches  deej).  and  our  ear.  as  it  sped  along, 
threw  out  to  right  and  left  a  bow  v.ave  of  slime. 

Five  or  six  kilometres  l)efore  reaching  Albert, 
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we  topped  a  rise  aiul  .-aw  in  llie  distance  the  bat- 
tered tower  ol'  its  eathedi'al.  with  its  surmount- 
ing gilded  statue  of  tiie  N'iigin  standing  out  i  roii, 
the  top  of  llic  towci"  in  tiiat  precarious  liori/ontai 
position  to  which  the  Geinian  honibardnient  lias 
bent  it,  holding  (he  infant  Jesus  at  ai'in's  lenglh 
over  the  void  below.  Al!  Trance  believes  thai 
the  war  will  continue  as  long  as  this  statue  main- 
tains its  present  position,  but  that  tlie  day  when  ii 
finally  topj)le,i  into  the  street,  will  see  France 
triumphantly  \  ietorious. 

We  raced  down  ihe  hill  towards  the  town. 
Xo  longei'  were  ploughnun  to  l)c  stcn  in  Ihc 
fields,  which  instead  were  ci'owdcd  with  the  en- 
campments and  picket  lines  of  great  masses  of 
ea\alr\-.  a;tiller\-  and  infant  !\  Iviuii'  in  reserve  or 
resting  ;ifter  a  turn  in  the  trenches. 

We  entered  tlie  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
passed  through  its  <lismally  battered  stirets,  de- 
serted exee|)t  for  occasional  soldiers  of  the  An/ac 
corps.  \ot  a  single  woman  or  child  was  to  be 
seen.  I^\en  the  policemen,  who  stood  on  the 
street  corners  to  direct  tiailic,  were  soldiers  con- 
verted into  guardians  of  the  law  by  the  sim))lc 
expedient  of  attaching  to  them  a  black  armlet 
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beaiiji^'  the  red  letters  M.  P.    (militaiy  police). 

L'roin  time  ininiemorial  it  has  been  eharactcr- 
istic  ol"  war  that  it  is  a  business  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  i)\"  man  and  his  e<juine  ally.  1- rom 
Ali)ert  to  t!ie  front  there  is  a  stretch  of  country 
some  1.)  Ol"  20  kilometres  deep,  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  warfare  holds  txchisixc  sway,  and  as  we 
penetrated  ever  farther  from  peace  into  the  land 
of  war.  we  no  longer  saw  any  h.uman  bt'in<^s  save 
soldiers,  noi-  any  animals  except  horses  and 
mules, 

I'l-om  Albeit  to  the  (ierman  lines,  and  bexond 
for  that  ma.tter,  there  exist  no  women  or  chil- 
dren, no  fish  ()!•  fowl,  no  cattle  or  shcej):  even  the 
trees  have  nctii  ol)literated  from  the  landscape, 
while  the  rumbliiiu-  of  the  ,i;un>  is  the  most  con- 
stant and  eharacteristic  sound. 

As  we  leave  the  town  and  its  b;itfered  cathe- 
dral, we  immediately  enter  uji'hi  that  wide  area 
directly  behijid  the  ailillery  emplac*  iiients  and 
Ihe  tiring-  line  which  is  dcxotcd  to  organization 
and  su|)j)lies.  and  is  thr  kingdom  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps.  Here  the  landscaj)e  is  dotted 
with  supplies  and  ammunitions  stacked  in 
•  Treat  piles — spoken  of  in  military  parlance  as 
"dumps."     Immense  (]u  intiti(>.  of  shells,  rations, 
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hai"l)(.'(l-\vii'c,  cntrciiching'  tools,  small  arms  am- 
niimitioii,  diicl: -boards.  s[)are  wagons,  lumber, 
anil  a  myi'iad  ol'  otbcr  stores  are  piled  up  on 
every  side. 

Tbousands  of  motor  lorries  disebaruc  tlieii- 
earo()es  and  tlieii  retin'ii  in  seareh  of  more. 
Mule  teams  and  eater})illar  ti'aetors  pick  up  loiuls 
as  soon  as  tbey  are  set  d(/un  by  tlie  motor  trneks, 
and  eontinne  tbe  tedious  i  )in'ney  towards  the 
idtimate  front,  tlu'ou^i^ii  muo  ^bieb  becomes  ever 
prof»Tessi\ ely  deeper  as  one  advances  towards  tbe 
sound  of  tbe  j^ims. 

Tbe  road  now  beoins  to  be  |)ittrd  wilb  ujreat 
sbell  ci'ateis — round  bo!cs  iVom  tbrec  to  ten  feet 
aeross  and  from  one  to  tbree  feet  deep,  blasted 
out  of  tbe  bard  road  surfaee.  Working,-  parties 
of  engineers  are  scattered  alonu,'  tbe  route  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers.  Tbey  are  contin- 
ually lillinu:  crusbed  stone  in  tbe  craters  and  ruts. 
Tbe  heavy  traffic  works  atjainst  tbem  iti.a  race  of 
destruction  wbieb  M)on  reduces  tbeir  repairs  to 
muddy  morasses.  Their  woik  is  never  endinLj. 
They  must  ^o  over  it  atjain  and  auain, 

Wa^'ons  drawji  by  mnles,  and  loim  ti'ains  of 
motor  trueks  pKmub  tbrou^b  the  ever-(lee|)eninir 
mire,  lurching-  from  siib   tf)  side  as  first  one  uluel 
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and  tlu'ii  another  sinks  down  into  a  shell  hole 
tilled  with  souj)y  nuid  and  then  clinihs  ont  a^aiii. 

The  ladheds  nnderneath  this  eoating  oi"  mire 
are  the  only  solidity  in  all  this  wide  conntry. 
Their  surl'aee  is  raLi'u,ed  and  pitted,  and  covered 
deep  with  slime,  yet  they  at  least  boast  a  lina 
I'onndation  which  intervenes  between  one  and  the 
I'ate  of  sinkin;^-  through  to  China.  The  coinitry 
to  ri^'ht  and  left,  which  is  I)y  courtesy  referred  to 
as  fields,  and  the  ^utters  on  cither  side  of  the  road- 
way, are  bottondess  pits  oi'  mud  into  which  at 
each  slop  a  ni;Mi  sinks  to  his  knees,  while  a 
draught  animal,  which  has  once  plunucd  in,  can 
only  be  extracted  by  blocks  and  pulleys. 

The  roadside  is  dotted  with  the  carcasses  of 
humble  horse  heroes  whose  dc.u!  bodies  urindy 
attest  the  severity  of  ecjuine  life  on  the  transport 
line;  some  of  them  have  actually  been  drowned 
in  mud,  so!)ie  have  been  inextricably  entangled 
in  'At  ll-ni,uh  bottondess  gutters  and  have  been 
shot:  some  had  been  the  victims  of  accidents, 
and  ot'urs  had  died  of  sheer  exliaustion,  aggra- 
\ati'd  by  cx})osin'e  to  the  constant  cold  and  rain 
of  winter. 

As  we  slowly  and  patiently  pick  our  way 
around    shell -crater    morasses   and   through    the 
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ever  thickening  tiafiic,  the  huow  .  .  baiKj  .  .  . 
\)()(>ni,  boom  of  tlie  ciiniionading  grows  steudily 
louder  and  more  (Hstinet. 

(irachially  we  leave  liehind  us  tlvs  kingdom  of 
the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  thrc.  kilometi'es  he- 
yond  Albert  reach  La  lioiselle  and  the  edge  of 
the  area  of  last  summer's  otfensive,  which  history 
has  agreed  to  call  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
Here  we  are  still  many  kilometres  away  from  the 
present  front,  for  fof't  l^y  ft)ot  the  Germans  have 
during  many  months  been  pushed  back  by  long 
and  ten-itic  ha 

Every  yard  of  tiie  weary  way  has  been  the 
scene  of  se{)ai'ate  struggles  and  of  individual 
tragedies.  The  giound  for  miles  and  miles  has 
been  ihurned  wyt  by  thousands  of  great  shells, 
whose  ci-aters  are  everywhere  so  close  togelher 
that  their  edges  intersect.  Eacii  S(iuare  yard  of 
ground  has  been  blown  into  the  air.  not  once,  but 
a  hun(h-ed  times.  As  far  as  Ihc  eye  can  reach, 
no  hving  ihing  is  visible,  no  bii'd  nor  l)east,  nor 
tree  nor  shrub,  nor  blade  of  grass,  but  only  end- 
less mud  chuined  u|>  by  incessant  shell  iire. 

Here  and  there  the  remains  of  some  section  oi" 
an  old  trench,  blown  almost  out  of  recognition  by 
numberless  explosions,  are  still  faintly  visible.      A 
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iVw  l;atterc-(K  sliredded  stunips  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  oiice  great  forests. 

Broken,  twisted  strands  of  barbed-wire  lie 
rustino-  in  the  mud.  while  tens  of  tliousands  of  iin- 
exploded  "dud"  sliells  and  hand  grenades  are 
scattered  on  every  side.  liittle  gi'oups  of 
wooden  crosses  pathetically  clustered  together  as 
if  for  company,  add  to  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
scene,  while  here  and  there  the  long  winter's 
rain  iias  washed  down  the  mud  of  some  !)attered 
parapet,  thereby  exposing  a  bit  of  rotten  uni- 
form, a  biioted  foot,  or  a  nuimmied  hand.  The 
only  sounds  are  the  s|)lash  of  the  rain  and  the 
rumble  of  the  distarit  battle.  In  this  blighted 
desert  nothing  moves,  save  here  and  there  a  jet- 
\AiiAi  raven,  who  hops  silently,  slowly  and  sol- 
tninly  about,  a  step  at  a  time,  amid  the  muddy 
debris,  evidently  in  the  hope  that  the  constant 
rains  may  perchance  have  uncovered  for  his  gus- 
tation some  new  bit  of  polhitio?i. 

Heyond  La  Boiselle.  at  a  point  some  thirteen 
or  fourteen  kilometres  from  tlu'  front,  wc  come 
upon  tiic  lirst  batteries  of  British  heavy  guns. 
They  are  camouflaged  under  canopies  in  order  to 
escape  the  observation  of  enemy  aircraft.  Some 
are  i'or  the  moment  silent,  while  others  fire  slowly 
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njul  metliodically.  their  crews  loading-  and  aiminir 
smoothly  and  clHciently,  with  an  expression  of 
boredom  upon  their  iaees  wiiieh  couhl  not  have 
beer,  exeelled  if  they  had  been  (h'ivinf^  a  steam 
roller,  or  runni!if>-  a  water  pump  instead  of  firing 
a  cannon. 

licyoncl  tliis  point  the  noise  of  shells  from  the 
IJrilish  batteries,  passing  over  head,  is  constantly 
with  us. 

JJin-  -hells,  as  they  tear  their  way  throni-h  the 
air.  make  a  noise  whieh  is  peenliar  to  themselves. 
It  is  not  exactly  like  any  other  sound,  and  it  is 
ditlieult  to  lind  for  it  a  comparison.  It  miii'ht, 
however,  be  approximately  described  as  a  noise 
mid-way  between  that  made  by  tearinix  a  sheet  of 
strong  linen  and  that  of  a  high  wind  whistling 
llirough  tlie  rigging  of  a  ship.  It  has  been  lik- 
ened to  an  ex])vess  ti-ain  1  ravelling  at  top  speed 
and  blowing  of!'  steam  as  it  goes. 

It  dill'ers.  however,  from  all  of  these  in  that  it 
is  always  in  a  regular  diuiinuendo  or  crescendo. 
When  a  shell  starts  froui  one  of  our  own  guns, 
one  hears  first  the  crasli  of  the  discharge,  fol- 
lowed in  dimiiuicndo  by  the  noise  of  the  sliell 
progressing  farther  and  fartlier  towaids  the 
enemy.     This  is  called  a    "departure." 
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A  German  shell,  on  the  other  hand,  exactly  re- 
verses this  process;  one  first  dimly  hears  the  far 
off'  rnsh  of  the  sliell  as  it  approaches,  risinf>'  in 
crescendo  to  a  scream  and  finally  terminatin^u" 
l)y  the  roar  of  the  hurst.  This  is  called  an  "ar- 
rival." 

Big  shells  climh  their  way  through  the  air 
much  more  slowly  than  one  would  at  lirst  su[)- 
pose.  When  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction, 
one  sometimes  hears  them  continuously  for  sev- 
eral seconds.  Standing  hehind  one  of  the  Hrit- 
ish  0.2"  howitzeis  and  timing  its  flight,  1  have 
heen  ahle  to  distinguish  the  diminuendo  de- 
parture of  its  shell  foi-  as  long  a  period  as  eigiit 
seconds. 

Ueyond  Pozieres,  at  a  point  nine  kilometres 
from  the  front,  which  now  runs  just  west  of 
liapaume  through  two  little  villages  called 
(irevillers  and  Ligny-Tliiiloy,  we  ])ass  yet  an- 
other milestone  in  our  progress  from  peace  to 
war:  we  enter  the  zone  of  aerial  activity.  Here 
dozens  of  aero])lanes  arc  constantly  in  view,  some 
flying  low  on  their  wav  to  or  from  the  hangars, 
others  circling  ahout  al  ItiL>her  altitudes,  ohserv- 
ing  and  reporting  the  effect  of  our  ai'tillery  fire, 
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wliile  still  others  arc  iicaily  iiivisihle  si)ecks  t'iir 
up  in  the  distant  sky. 

Kvery  now  and  auain  ,!t,toiij>s  of  fleecy  little 
puffs  of  smoke  IVi)iu  nothing'.  a|)pcar  as  if  hy 
nia.uic  in  the  sky  heside  a  machine.  Several 
times  the  stnttei-in^'  nif—ldl  —  hil  of  machine 
nuns  comes  faintly  to  our  ears,  to  indicate  that 
an  a(  rial  combat  is  in  ])r()n-rcss  at  some  point 
high  out  of  si^ht  oxcrhead.  The  charred  re- 
mains of  wrecked  ac!-oj)hnics  dot  the  dcsohite 
hattlcHcld  and  jui\e  ,g!'aphii-  c\  idenci  of  the  nu- 
mciou.s  casualties  which  result  from  these  com- 
bats. 

In  the  zone  of  the  front,  aerial  activity  is  so 
continuous  that  the  spectator  very  (juickly  loses 
interest  and  ceases  to  look  upward  when  sounds 
of  strife  lloat  down  out  of  the  sky. 

As  we  a])proach  C'ouifcllette.  which  is  some 
five  kilometres  from  the  front,  we  come  u))on 
that  particular  battlefield  where  hist  Scj)tcml)cr 
the  far-famed  IJritish  tanks  made  thcii-  lirst  dra- 
matic aj)pearancc.  The  wi'ccks  of  se\eral  of 
those  monsters,  which  had  durinif  the  strife  bccji 
hit  iiy  shells,  still  lie  supine,  abandoned  upon  the 
muddy.  shcll-j)lou,i>hed  fields. 
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IJuriii^'  the  liattlc.  r)nc  of  tliese  had  ah'fady 
passed  across  the  ohl  (German  front  Hue  ti'eneh 
he  foi'e  an  enemy  sliell  had  finally  wreeked  its  en- 
gine. Its  heroie  ei'ew  had  sallied  forth  into  a 
storm  of  maehine-<4un  and  I'iHe  tire  to  till  sand- 
i)a^s  with  whieh  to  phi^'  the  <j^ashes  made  in  its 
ai'mour.  They  had  then  erawled  l)aek  into  their 
eastle,  slammed  the  door  heliind  them,  and  in 
s{)ite  of  easualties,  valiantly  held  their  ])ositions, 
tirino-  their  ^iins  steadily  up  and  down  the  enfi- 
laded (ierman  trenches  initil  other  tanks,  and 
hodies  of  British  infantry  evejitually  came  to 
(heir  suj)()ort  and  eonsolidated  the  ^n'l'ound  they 
held. 

During  the  aetion,  a  (iei-man  aero})lane  had 
heen  shot  down  hy  an  allied  app/ireil  de  elia.s.se 
and  had  crashed  to  earth  uithiji  a  few  yards  of 
ihe  n_uhtin<>'  tank.  After  the  Hritish  \  ictory.  the 
(ierman  i)ilot  and  his  ohserver  had  he^  i)  huried 
beside  two  members  of  the  tank's  crew,  and  the 
foui-  rude  <>raves  were  united  in  one  I'ow. 

At  C'ourcellette  we  ai'e  well  within  the  zone  of 
the  (icrman  ai'tillery  tire,  and  the  crash  of  oui- 
own  ^uns  and  the  dimitiuendo  "de])artures"  of 
their  shells  is   intersj)crs«Ml  with  an  almost   eon- 
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staiit  .succession  of  crescendo  '■arrivals"  whicli 
hurst  here  and  there  upon  the  roads  or  about  us 
on  tlie  field  of  haitle. 


As  we  approach  tiie  site  of  the  kite  vilhif2,'e  of 
l.e  Sars,  which  lies  onlv  two  or  three  kilonieti'cs 
from  the  nresent  German  trenches,  we  ch'uw  near 
to  a  hollow  hounded  by  two  identic  slopes. 

Here,  durinn-  the  previous  ni^ht,  the  otJicer  in 
charge  of  the  carryiuL;'  parties  of  an  infantry 
bri<4'ade  had  pitched  a  group  of  tents  and  depos- 
ited therein  the  rations  and  supplies  belonging  to 
his  brigade.  Evidently  he  had  supposed  that 
the  shallow  little  vallev  was  invisiltle  from  the 
German  positions.  As  we  approach,  however, 
Ave  easily  perceive  the  incorrectness  of  his  calcu- 
lation., for  German  howitzers  hidden  somewhere 
far  behind  the  hoi-izon  arc,  with  precise  accuracy, 
throwing  salvo  after  salvo  of  big  shells  into  the 
little  canij). 

The  'rommies,  who  compose  the  carrying  i)ar- 
ties  of  the  brigade,  stand  or  sit  a])out  in  a  semi- 
circle at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
and  disconsolately  watch  the  destruction  of  two 
days'  rations. 

In  war  time  the  foot-soldier  lives  ujjon  a  plane 
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of  fuiulanientals.  'J'he  state  of  the  weather  a; id 
the  eoiKhtioii  oi'  liis  feet  are  to  him  matters  of  i'ar 
greater  importanee  than  a  eahinet  erisis  or  the 
intervention  of  America.  Whether  liis  next  jam 
ration  wij]  he  strawherry  instead  of  plum-and- 
apj)le  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  while  the  loss 
of  a  meal  more  excites  him  to  profanity  than 
does  ever  tiie  danger  of  sudden  death. 

As  we  ])ass  the  Tommies'  gallery,  we  overhear 
much  which  thev  have  to  sav  in  regard  to  the 
piece  (le  tJieatre  of  which  they  are  the  audience. 
They  avail  themselves  to  the  very  full  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  grumhling  and  "grousing"'  wliidi  the 
British  Tommy  invarial)ly  regards  as  his  inalien- 
ahle  right.  Their  attitude  seems  to  he  quite 
detached,  and  no  thought  of  personal  danger  ap- 
pears to  enter  their  minds.  Their  comments  are 
made  in  the  same  vein  which  one  would  expect 
to  hear  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertaimncnt  which  did 
not  suit  their  peculiar  tastes. 

Standing  like  spoiled  children  in  exaggerated 
attitudes  of  dejection,  they  comment  unfavorahly 
on  life  in  general  and  on  war  in  particular. 
They  express  their  uncomplimentary  opinion  of 
the  weather,  the  state  of  the  roads,  of  "])ic- 
turescjue  Picardy,"  of  "flowery  Flanders,"  and  of 
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the  '■.siiiiinRry  Soiiinie."  Wluit,  however,  seems 
iiin>t  to  ii-rilate  them,  as  they  hsteii  to  saLo  alter 
salvo  of  six  inch  Jaek  Johnsons  arrivin^jf,  and 
wateh  tents,  stores  and  mud  flyhin-  promiscuously 
into  the  air, — is  not  that  the  Germans  are  shellinn 
their  stoi'es.  I'oi-  that  is  a  matter  of  eouise  as  much 
as  the  mud  and  rai»i — hut  that  their  otheers  will 
not  allow  them  to  walk  in  and  rescue  their  rations. 

"Why,"  says  one,  "we  could  easily  s^o  In  and 
Cf)me  out  a^-ain  while  the  hlinkin<>'  IJoches  are 
loading"  u|)  hetween  sahos/' 

That  sueh  a  proceeding'  is  ri'^t  as  simple  as  the 
Tommy   thinks   is   soon    pro^  a    dramatic 

manner. 

The  little  encampment  happens  to  .  pitched 
quitp  "lose  to  the  highway  and  thus  any  shells 
which  are  "over."  are  likely  to  suike  the  -oad, 
alonu^  Avhich  artillery  caissons  and  su])]>ly  wagons 
are  passing  as  they  carry  loads  to  the  front  or  re- 
turn empty  for  new  consignments. 

Even  as  we  watch,  a  caisson  t()})s  the  little  rise 
and  starts  down  the  road  towards  the  hollow.  It 
is  drawn  hy  thi'ce  teams  of  nudes,  each  near  mule 
being  ridden  hy  an  artillery  driver.  The  cor- 
poYi\]  in  charge,  as  he  ai)l)roaches  the  ])oint  of 
danger,  observes  the  bursting  shells  with  evident 
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(li.s(iuietu(lc  and  jjuUs  up  a  luiiidrcd  yards  IVom 
the  ciK'ani[)nieiit. 

Like  the  Toniiiiy  wlio  wishes  tc  rescue  his 
stores,  the  corporal  exidciitly  conceives  the  idea 
^^hat  f)et\vecn  sui-cessi\x'  sah os  tliere  will  he  ample 
time  lor  action.  He  pauses  to  awa't  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  salvo  of  shells  comes  tearinL>-  through  the  air 
and  hursts  boom — boom — bnotnoom  amono-  the 
tents.  The  corporal  oives  the  word  and  in- 
stantly the  drivers  whip  up  their  mules  and  start 
past  the  dano-er  zone  at  a  fast  trot,  the  most  rapid 
pace  which  the  state  of  the  road  will  allow. 

At  the  very  moment  they  are  ahreast  the  en- 
canjpmcnt.  the  ominous  sotmd  of  two  more 
"arrivals"  suddenly  makes  itself  heard.  Almost 
hefore  one  realizes  what  is  happening- 1.  cy  hurst, 
— one  fairly  amon<r  the  tents,  causin.<>'  the  drivers 
instinctively  to  duck  their  heads  to  axoid  the 
flyiiif,^  hits  of  ja^roed  steel.  The  other  shell,  with 
a  hlindino-  Hash,  lands  sfpiarely  on  the  road.  A 
cloud  of  flyino-  nravel.  dust  and  smoke  envelopes 
the  teams.  Through  it  one  dindy  sees  .<  mule  on 
end,  then  the  leading-  team,  free  and  riderless, 
^■allopino-  iiimlessly  down  the  road  in  our  direc- 
tion.    One  of  lliese  mules  is  limping.     As  thev 
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reach  the  gallery,  whose  spectators  have  been 
watching  a  tragedy  which  was,  alas,  not  mere 
play-acting,  several  Tommies  detach  themselves 
from  the  semicircle  and  approach  the  mules,  who 
pull  up  and  allow  themselves  to  be  caught. 

Leaving  behind  us  our  piece  de  theatre  we  ad- 
vance down  i^ie  road  toward  Le  Sars  and  soon 
encounter  a  sign  which  admonishes  us  tluit  "This 
road  is  not  to  be  used  in  daylight.  All  ranks 
will  keep  to  the  trenches."' 

The  sign  stands  at  the  entrance  to  a  communi- 
cation trench.  int(  which  we  descend.  From 
now  on  we  ar  "lelow  ground,  winding  our  way 
between  the  walls  of  narrow  ditches. 

We  march  upon  duck-boards, — those  n)inia- 
ture  hoard  walks  with  which  the  bottoms  of 
trenches  are  pav^d.  \Vithout  them  the  constant 
passing  of  the  troops  would  (luickly  churn  the  wet 
ground  into  ever-deepening  nnid,  which  would 
eve«itu;dly  become  so  deep  as  to  make  tralhc  im- 
possible. 

At  iii'st  the  trench  we  have  cnteicd  runs 
straight  but  utter  a  time  it  begins  to  zig-zag  its 
way  around  traverses,  constructed  to  localize  the 
effect  of  any  shell  vdiich  may  burst  inside,  and 
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also  to  act  as  protection  against  the  enlilade  fire 
of  rii'les  or  niac]iine-;L>uns,  which  niiolit  otherwise 
sweep  tlie  trench  from  end  to  end. 

Side  trenches  beo'in  to  jut  oft'  to  right  and 
left.  We  soon  find  ourselves  in  a  maze  of 
trendies  and  it  is  onlv  bv  continual  iiKiuiries  that 
we  keep  to  our  appointed  way. 

We  t're([uently  encounter  carrying  })arties, 
vMrying  in  size  fiom  half  a  dozen  to  a  score  of 
men,  wiio  are  transporting  munitions  and  ma- 
teriel to  the  front,  or  are  returning  to  tiie  rear  for 
!iew  loads.  The  perspiring  Tommies  are  loaded 
d(»\vn  with  eveiy  \ariety  of  sup])lies  from  small- 
arms  ammunition  to  empty  sand-hags,  and  from 
duek-boai'ds  to  soup.  Jn  the  narrow'  passage- 
ways, we  sometimes  find  It  very  diflieult  to 
s(iueeze  past  these  caravans. 

Short  trenches  l)raneh  oil'  to  right  or  left,  each 
with  a  |)urposc  of  its  own.  In  one  is  IJic  cn- 
tr;inee  to  ;•.  dirssing  station,  situated  thirty  feet 
helow  ground  at  the  bottom  of  a  dugout.  An- 
otlur  is  labelled  'TJattalioji  Dump"  and  is  fjlja- 
wifh  a  In  lerogencous  collection  of  stores  and  mu- 
nitions. A  third  leads  to  the  em})lacement  of  a 
battery  of  trench  mortars,  and  yet  ;uiother  to  the 
hcad<|uarters  of  an  infantry  battalion. 
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On   all   sides  subterranean  acti\ity   is   in    Tull 
Working-    i)arties    are    busily    digging 


swnig'. 


trenches,  revetting  walls,  laying  duek-boards,  or 
filling  sand  bags. 

Eventually  we  reach  the  support-trenehes, 
where  many  men  sit  about  at  tlic  entrance  of  dug- 
outs, quietly  waiting  a  call  to  duty,  a!ul  here  we 
begin  to  see  cleverly  concealed  machine-gun  em- 
placements. The  trenches  now  become  muddier 
and  are  less  often  ])ave(l  with  duck-boards. 

At  last,  after  much  si)lashing  through  mud.  we 
reach  the  extreme  front  line.  Here  the  atmos- 
phere is  one  of  (juiet  elliciency  and  orderliness. 
Most  of  the  occupants  are  sitting  on  the  "lire 
steps"  or  in  little  dug-outs  let  into  the  walls  of 
the  trench.  Here  and  there  a  motionless  sentry 
hitently  examines  no-man's  land  through  a  i)eri- 
scope.  lu  this  vicinity  no  one  feels  anv  inclina- 
tion to  talk  loudly  or  to  move  unwarily. 

A  sentry  warns  us  "In  that  bit  of  trench,  sir. 
you  nuist  bend  over  as  you  go.  It  is  enfiladed  by 
an  enemy  sniper.  !!<  ■i)ippe(r  one  of  our  fel- 
lows througli  the  head  there  yesterday.' 

1  look  through  a  periscope.  The  view  is 
monotonous  and  uninteresting.  In  the  immedi- 
ate foreground  stan<l  the  Hrilish  wire  entangle- 
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inents,  a  nia/e  of  black  .strands.  Jieyond  them 
lies  a  stretch  oi'  bare  rrround,  terminated  two 
hun(h-ed  yards  away  by  a  l)elt  of  German  wire, 
beliind    wjiich    one    perceives    an    irregular    and 

barely    distino-uishable    line    of    raw    earth the 

])arai)et  of  the  German  front  line  trench. 

Xo-man's-hmd  is  strewn  with  "dud"  shells, 
and  pock-marked  with  water-filled  shell-holes, 
wnile  thegroujid  is  littered  with  clods  of  eartli  and 
sod,  scattered  by  the  bursts.  The  hodies  of  two 
Germans,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  gray 
earth  in  which  they  lie.  are  pointed  out  to  us;  they 
were  killed  a  few  nights  ago  in  a  combat  of 
pati'ols. 

Behind  the  'Miemy  front  trench,  other  lines  of 
turned  up  earth  are  faintly  visible.  They  look 
extraordinarily  like  mole-hills. 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  nothing  moyes. 
Shell-holes  and  wire  cn^Tnglements  ;u-e  the 
only  definite  l't;itu?-es  of  the  empty  landscape. 
Everything  else  is  vague. 
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THE    ANCRE 

Thursihni,  Mardi  I'th,  HUT.  Yesterday  was 
spent  aloiiiL?  the  so-called  Soinine  front.  To-day 
1  travelled  over  that  of  the  Anere.  We  first 
motored  to  Ilaniel,  ten  kilometres  from  the  front; 
further  than  this  we  could  not  <yo  in  a  machine  he- 
cause  of  the  mud.  shell  holes  and  con<rested  traffic 
which  blocked  tiie  roads. 


\Vc  reach  Beaumont  llamel,  famous  for  the 
successful  .joint  attaik  of  last  Septemher  i)y  the 
tanks  and  the  British  infantjy.  hut  so  c()mi)letely 
has  it  been  destroyed  by  shell  tire  that  wc  passed 
entirely  through  its  site  and  on  beyond  without 
reco_u;nizi?i^"  it.  We  j)lace  it  only  when  we  in- 
(|uii'c  its  location  of  a  sti'ay  soldiei'.  who  says  in 
some  surprise,  "Why.  you  haxc  pist  come  out  of 
it!" 

We  plod  across  countr\'  o\tr  the  hi^h  I'idge 
beyond  Heaumont  Hamci,  the  scene  of  some  of 
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the  heaviest  fiolitiiio'  of  the  present  war.  Here 
the  ih-cadl*ul  desohition  suri)asses  even  that  which 
we  saw  yester(hiy  on  tlie  Soninie  l)eyon(l  La  Koi- 
selle.  The  i)hitLau-hke  t(.i>  of  the  rul<^e  is  one 
sea  of  mud,  i)itied  with  an  infinite  numher  of 
water-tilled  sliell-holes  and  seamed  with  succes- 
sive lines  of  old  trenches  whicli  the  British  have 
taken  from  the  Germans  one  hy  one. 

Each  line  is  exactly  like  all  the  rest.  First  we 
pass  old  British  trenches,  then  the  wire  which  had 
protected  them,  then  across  the  original  no- 
man's-land  until  we  reach  the  shattered  (Jerman 
wire,  strewn  ahout  in  hits  uynm  the  o-round,  and 
finally  come  into  the  captured  first-line  (krman 
trench,  which  as  soon  as  taken  had  heen  turned 
ahout  to  face  the  other  way.  This  Avas  protected 
on  the  far  side  hy  a  newer  mass  of  our  own  wire, 
and  faced  yet  another  Cierman  trench. 

i\nd  thus  it  went  on  interminai)ly,  trench  after 
trench,  each  conciuered  from  the  (k'rmans  l)y  its 
own  little  hatfle.  which  had  reailirmcd  the  pres- 
ent superiority  of  the  British  forces  over  the 
(lermans.  Each  successive  no-man's-iand  was 
strewn  with  the  British  and  (Jerman  dead. 

At  one  point  a  dead  Cfcrinan  hiy  in  a  shell- 
hole  full  of  water,  his  hody  completely  submerged 
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with  only  his  haiul.s,  leet  and  oluistly  head  pro- 
jecting- above  tl  e  surf-ice.  In  t'utuie  had 
(h-eanis,  1  shall  long  see  that  corpse  lying  in  its 
shell-hole  bathtub  in  the  midst  of  an  intei'niinable 
wilderness  composed  of  ecpial  parts  of  mud  and 
debris. 

The  ground  is  httcrcd  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  bits  of  abandoned  e(iuipment.  which  makes 
up  the  refuse  marking  the  scene  of  every  hard- 
fought  battle.  Strewn  about  in  all  directions 
are  rifles,  boml)s,  grenades,  helmets,  caps, 
broken  riiles,  bayonets,  dud-shells,  fuse  tops, 
empty  cartridges,  leather  e(]uipment,  bits  of 
cloth,  empty  boxes,  bully-beef  tins,  shattered 
duck-boards,  broken  sandbags  and  a  thousand 
sinn'lar  items. 

X<»l  a  single  yard  is  without  its  shell-hole. 
Literally  thousands  of  tons  of  projectiles  had 
fallen  iiito  evei-y  acre;— expensive  ploughing 
this,  at  .somet'iiing  like  hall  a  million  doiiars  an 
acre ! 


We  leach  ^firaumont.  Aero[)lanes  l\v  dozens 
are  constantly  Hying  ovei'head  at  various  heights; 
guns  are  tliundering  to  the  riuht,  to  the  left  and 
all  around  us.  for  the  great  !)atlles  of  the  Somme 
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and  llie  Ancre  which  have  lasted  ahiiost  con- 
stantly for  eight  inoiitiis,  are  at  last  coniiiig  to  a 
victorious  close.  The  (Germans,  beaten  back  step 
I>y  step  for  twenty  kilometres,  are  no  longer  able 
to  stand  the  ])ressnre  and  are  beoinning  a  wliole- 
sale  reti-eat  from  the  entire  Somme  frcnit. 

On  the  far  horizon,  we  can  see  two  colimms 
of  smoke  rising  against  the  sky.  They  mark  the 
sites  of  Achiet-le-Petit  and  Uapaumc  now  set 
on  fire  by  the  Ciermans  as  a  preliminary  to  their 
retirement. 

Miraumont  itself  has  been  knocked  absolutely 
flat  by  the  German  artillery.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  so  conij)leteIy  ^\  rcclvcd  that  it  is  reduced  to 
luaps  of  rub])ish,  among  which  one  only  occasion- 
ally finds  even  l)its  of  biick  and  sj)linters  of  wood. 

Here  we  begin  to  meet  the  wounded,  ])icking 
their  slow  way  liack  from  the  front,  some  walk- 
ing, others  carried  high  on  stretchers.  We 
pass  one  who  with  his  right  hand  is  holding  a 
shattered  left  arm  across  his  body.  He  grins 
cheerl'ully  and  remarks,  "1  've  got  a  IJIighty  (me, 
this  time!",  by  which  he  means  that  altliough  his 
wound  is  not  by  any  meatis  a  fatal  otic,  it  is  still 
serious  enough  to  send  him  back  to  "Blighty" 
(Kngland). 
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Fresh  drops  ol'  hlood  float  on  the  jjools  of  mud 
along  the  load  and  look  tor  all  the  world  like 
those  hy  which  one  tracks  a  stricken  stag. 

^Nlany  dead  horses,  some  very  recently  killed 
by  shell-tire,  dot  the  streets  of  the  little  town. 
One  of  tiiem  has  l)een  temjiorarily  used  to  lill  a 
shell-hole  in  the  road,  until  the  fatigue  parties  in 
charge  of  their  reconstruction  can  secure  more 
durable  material. 


Leaving  Miraiimont  beliind,  we  continue  up 
the  valley  oi'  the  Anerc  to  the  village  of  Irles, 
which  was  in  (icianan  hands  oidy  a  day  or  two 
ago.  It  was  hea\ily  shelled  this  morning  and  is 
liable  to  be  shelled  again  at  any  moment.  A 
fatigue  ])arty  of  infantry  is  resting  along  tlie 
roadside.  ha\ing  just  Mnished  rej)airing  the  road 
so  tliat  the  artillery  may  to-night,  during  the 
hours  of  daikness,  move  iij)  to  the  front.  They 
lune  filled  sluH-holes  with  debris  of  all  sorts  and 
after  thus  smoothing  the  way.  ha\e  paved  tlie 
village  street  from  end  to  end  with  broken 
bricks. 

In  the  farther  end  of  the  town  we  come  upon  a 
small  yellow  dog  sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  a 
wrecked  cottage.     lie  would  doubtless  prefer  to 
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seek  refuge  inside  the  cottage,  but  unfortunately 
it  no  long(  r  has  any  in  Idc.  Standing  a*^  the  top 
of  the  steps  one  looks  not  into  a  liouse,  but  down 
into  an  open  cellar  filled  with  ])roken  bricks. 
The  forlorn  little  dog  seems  to  be  the  only  living 
thing  which  the  Germans  have  left  in  the  village. 
lie  steadfastly  refuses  to  l)e  coaxed  away  from 
the  ruins  of  his  home.  lie  seems  to  considei  it 
his  duty  still  to  stay  and  guard  it,  and  therefore 
poliUly  refuses  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
the  position  of  mascot,  which  each  new  regiment 
or  battery  offers  him  as  it  passes  his  front 
steps. 

Although  his  expressive  eyes  show  loneliness, 
and  a  sad  inability  to  keep  pace  with  life's  com- 
plications, he  nevertheless  docs  his  best  to  be 
friendly,  and  show  welcome  and  approval  for  the 
soldiers  who  have  rescued  him  from  German 
bondage,  with  all  the  courteous  dignity  to  be  ex- 
l>ected  fi-om  an  acting  :Mayor.  Sticking  faith- 
fully to  his  home  steps,  he  is  patted  })y  hundreds 
of  passing  Tommies,  who  not  only  express  their 
characteristic  fondness  for  all  animals  in  this  way, 
but  also  by  more  substantial  marks  of  esteem  in 
the  form  of  bits  of  food.  Altogether  the  dog's 
position  may  be  said  to  have  some  compensations. 
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Beyond  Irks  wc  meet  a  platoon  of  Tommies 
returning'  from  the  IVont,  havinL>-  clone  their  turn 
at  active  H.L>'litin^'.  One  oi"  them  is  wearin*--  a 
(ierman  spiked  hehnet.  and  every  time  he  en- 
counters a  ])arty  ^'oino-  in  the  op])osite  direction, 
he  rushes  towards  tliem,  throwing-  liis  arms  into 
the  air,  and  screimis  ■•Kamera(k  kamerad  me  und 
Gott  are  kamcrad!'' 


Xio-ht  is  falhut)'  as  we  return  down  the  kl't 
hank  of  tlie  Anere.  The  beautiful  (juiet  of  even- 
iiin'  is  troubled  only  l)y  the  occasional  rumble  of 
the  ouns. 

We  walk  directly  towards  the  west  and 
straight  Ijcfore  us  a  red  and  smoky  sun,  like  a 
disc  of  copper,  is  slowly  sinking  towards  the  hori- 
zon. 

The  irrim  skeletons  of  trees  which  have  been 
knfieked  about  by  shell  fire  are  silhouetted  against 
the  sunset  sky;  their  blackened  forms  stand  up 
from  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Ancre.  which  re- 
flect the  dying  sun  and  l)orrow  its  blood-red  color. 
Flocks  of  ducks  fly  up  and  down  the  valley. 

Tb(>  sun  has  set.  Darkness  falls.  Tlic  rum- 
ble of  the  battle,   as  we   progress   farther   and 
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fjirtlier  to  the  rear,  ^rows  ever  fainter.  The  dis- 
tant horizon  is  Htrully  lit,  ps  with  heat  h^htniny, 
by  Haslies  i'roni  the  i^uns.  Once  when  we  are  al- 
ready fi\'e  or  six  nn'les  from  the  front,  the  peaee- 
fnl  (|uiet  of  the  evening'  is  suddenly  hi'oken  hy 
the  crash  of  German  hra\y  shi-a))nel.  tired  from 
a  threat  distance,  whicli  hurst  with  red  Hanies  lii<^h 
in  the  air  over  tlie  road  alono-  tlie  rivei-. 

'rhrouii,li  the  (hu'kness  one  liears  the  wild  cries 
ol'  duck  and  snipe,  and  the  whistHno-  of  the  win<^s 
of  w  idgeon. 

It  is  a  lono-  and  wearv  walk  through  everlast- 
ing'  mud,  hut  at  last  we  ap})roach  llamel  where 
our  motor  still  awaits  us.  Camp  fires  flicker 
throu<>-h  the  dusk  of  evenino-  and  illuminate  sim- 
ple little  pictures  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
li<>'ht: — a  tent,  a  circle  of  Tommies  watchino-  the 
cookin*)'  of  their  sup[)ei's.  a  motor  amhulance,  or 
a  row  of  huge  lorries  parked  for  the  night. 

The  road  through  Ilamel  is  blocked.  A  line 
of  great  motor  tractors,  each  pulling  a  O.'i"  how- 
itzer, stand  motioid'^ss  in  the  dark,  while  the 
drivers  and  artillerymen  sit  patiently  smoking  or 
sleeping. 
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31  en  move  and  breatlie  in  the  thick  darkness. 
A  inateh  iiares  up,  suddenly  ilkunmating  a  face 
hi  cameo.     Cigarettes  glow  and  wane. 

Some  one  m  the  distance  is  eursnig  quietly, 
systematically,  devoutly.  It  seems  to  be  a  ease 
of  mule.  The  curser,  after  beginning  at  the 
Adam  and  Eve  2)eriod  of  the  mule's  donkey 
paientage,  deals  subse(iuently  with  tlie  Cidn  and 
Judas  Iscariot  ancestors  thereof,  and  has  now 
arrived  as  far  as  the  ^liddle  Ages. 

We  pick  our  way  through  the  jam  and  even- 
tually reach  the  cause  of  both  the  congestion  and 
the  })rofanity.  Jn  the  darkness  the  off  mule  of  a 
gun-team  has  stei)pcd  over  the  Cih^i^  of  the  solid 
road  into  the  gutti'i-,  ajid  is  already  bui-icd  almost 
up  to  its  neck  in  mud.  thus  for  a  time  halting,  not 
onlv  the  iiiin  to  wjiich  it  is  harnessed,  but  all  the 
other  units  of  the  battery  behind.  Drivers  are 
endeavoring  to  extricate  the  creature,  under  the 
inspiration  of  theii-  sergeant's  artistic  piofanity. 

An  irate  transport  otlieer  is  assuring  the  ai'lil- 
leryiJien  that  they  will  never  save  the  animal, 
and  continually  demands  tlie  ]»resence  -if  a  I'om- 
missioned  ollicer  of  aitillei'y.  in  ordci"  to  inform 
him  that  his  hyphenated  animal  is  blocking  tlie 
wliok-  road.      He  ur\i;es  that  tlie  muk  I;e  forlh- 
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with  cut  out  of  tlie  traces,  and  inimediately  shot, 
to  clear  the  way  for  traffic. 

Xot  waitiuu'  to  see  the  end  of  the  difficulty, 
we  pass  ou  and  reaching-  our  machine  at  last, 
sink  <rratcfully  into  the  soft  cushions  as  it  starts 
to  carry  us  back  towards  our  head(iuarters. 
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MarcJi  i>tit.  r.n:.  In  the  l>^iti^ll  army,  the 
officer  is  distinguished  Ironi  the  private  sokUcr 
not  merely  hy  the  insi^>nia  ol'  his  otliee  but  also 
by  conspicuous  ditlVrencvs  in  his  unironn. 

The  soldier  wears  a  tunic  with  a  coUar  wliich 
buttons  uj)  to  liis  neck,  and  inl'antrv  breeches  of 
the  same  material  as  the  tunic. 

Tile  oilieers  tunic  with  whieh  he  wears  a  neck- 
tie, is  cul  k)w  at  the  neck.  lik.  a  sack  or  busi- 
ness coat.  His  breeches  are  .  I'  Bedford  cord 
and  are  ffeneralL-  one  sh.ule  lii^hter  than  the 
cloth  of  his  coat,  llis  most  conspicuous  mark  of 
ofhee,  however,  is  the  leather  sword  belt  which 
]>asses  over  his  ri^ht  shoulder  and  slopes  diaf^o- 
iially  across  his  chest  to  his  waist  al  the  riirht  side, 
where  it  joins  his  Sam  IJroune  t)ell. 

This  dia«r()nal  leather  belt  has  be. d  .idoptcd  by 
the  French,  Belgian  and  other  allied  armies  and 
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is  l()-(lay  the  univfi'.sally  Jic(.vi)tc(l  iiiaik  of  the 
c'oiiiniissioned  ollifcr.  It  serves  the  same  piir- 
po-sc  as  the  siii.ii'le-liorizoiital  hi-.iid  which  all 
American  ofKcers,  irrespective  of  their  rank,  wtar 
on  the  eutf. 

lU'lts  are  a  reeo-iiiized  part  of  llie  unil'oiui  (•!' 
the  British  army,  and  nuist  always  l)e  worn  when 
in  pul)he.  A  soldier  who  appears  on  the  street 
withont  his  helt  is  liahle  to  (lisci])hiie  hy  tlie  mili- 
tary police,  while  an  oilici')-  who  Tails  to  wear  his 
Sam  Hrowne  and  sword  helt  would  he  regarded 
as  not  pi-oi)e;ly  dressed. 

11"  Ainerican  oilieers  ajjpear  in  any  Kuropeaii 
eity  without  these  two  helK.  they  will  he  con- 
sidered, hy  the  average  passer-hy.  to  he  i)rivate 
soldiei-s,  so  lacking  in  (liscii)line.  as  to  have  omit- 
ted an  esseislial  part  of  their  iuiiroi-m. 

The  Hritish  army  dress  regulations  require 
e\fi-y  ollicei-  to  cairy  a  eaiie  and  gloves  whenever 
lu-  is  out  oi'  dc.oi's.  and  most  l-'rcneh  or  American 
olhcers  serxing  with  ihr  Uritish  lind  it  h.-st  to 
adopt  thi-.  custom. 

The  Hiitish  oflic<i"s  nnilorm  is  mm  h  more 
si'r\  ii-eai>le  than  tiio  one  designed  for  the  I'nitcd 
States  soldiers.  'l"li<  low  cut  tunic,  worn  v.ith 
the  s(»fl  khaki  collar  and  necktie,  is  not  oidy  more 
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comfortable  than  the  high  stiff  eollar  of  the 
^Vnierican  coat,  but  also  has  a  imieh  more  neat 
and  soldierly  ap])earanee,  while  its  big  bellows 
pockets  are  like  small  forage  sacks,  in  which 
(juantitics  of  books,  maps  or  food  may  easily  be 
carried. 

In  the  evening,  either  at  home  in  England  or 
in  a  regimental  mess  at  the  front,  it  is  customary 
for  the  British  otlicer  to  change  his  breeches  and 
boots,  replacing  them  by  trousers,  called  "slacks,'' 
made  of  the  same  material  as  his  tunic. 


It  is  contrary  to  regulations  for  any  British 
officer  to  use  a  camera  at  the  front,  lie  is  not 
even  allowed  to  have  one  in  his  possession  while 
in  France,  and  would  get  into  very  serious 
trouble  if  one  were  to  l)e  found  in  his  luggage. 
Odicia!  i)hotograpluTs,  experts  in  their  litie,  take 
all  the  pb(itogra))hs  which  are  obtained  in  the 
battle  /on.'.  Their  work  is  used  U'lt  only  for 
])ress  illustrations,  but  for  general  statf  records. 
All  official  photogra])hs  are  cxaniined  by  the  (ien- 
eral  .Stall'  and  any  which  might  convey  valuable 
information  to  the  (iermans  aic  temporai-ily  held 
uj).  This  system  prevents  any  nnauthori/ed 
photographs  fiom  leavinu'  the  I'.ritish  front. 
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111  the  new  British  armies,  any  private  with 
sutlieieiit  al)ihty  and  training  has  a  ehanee  to  he- 
couie  an  otiieer,  l)ut  one  of  tlie  most  serious  prob- 
lems ol'  the  war  has  been  to  iind  a  sutheient  num- 
ber of  men  eai)able  of  assuming  the  responsibihty 
of  eommancHng  troops.  For  more  than  two 
years,  the  demand  has  far  exceeded  the  supi)ly. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  husband  the  energy 
of  officers  and  save  tlieir  time  for  important  work. 

Every  officer  in  the  IJritish  army  has,  there- 
fore, a  soUher  servant,  famiharly  known  as  a 
batman,  who  takes  care  of  his  clothes  and  ([uar- 
ters.  This  is  tiot  due  to  any  survival  of  the  idea 
that  an  oflicer  is  entitled  to  luxury  and  pamper- 
iuii',  imt  is  a  most  essential  bit  of  efficiency,  ap- 
plied  according  to  the  simplest  rules  of  cost 
analysis. 

An  officer  is  a  highly  trained  specialist  t(; 
whom  the  state  pays  a  salary  of  Hfteen  hundred 
dollars  a  ycjir  .iiid  upwards.  He  is  also  directly 
responsible  for  the  lives  and  welfare  of  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Tile  i)rivate  is  i)ai(l  by  the  state  about  a  tenth 
of  what  an  officer  receives  and  experience  show^ 
that  the  private,  who  lacks  the  ambition  or  the 
aliiiity  to  become  an  otru-cr,  is  in  war  worth  to 
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tlic  state  less  than  one  twentieth  as  niueh  as  an 
oflieer. 

A  soldier  must  spend  a  eonslderahle  part  of 
his  time  taking  care  of  his  own  l)elongin<>-s,  ecpiip- 
nient  and  hillet.  This  is,  however,  unskilled  la- 
i/or  which  any  Tommy  ean  perform  just  as  well 
as  an  officer.  Hence  it  Mould  evidently  he 
wasteful  to  allow  a  highly  paid  ofReer  to  devote 
valuahle  time  to  work  which  a  private  eould  do 
as  satisfaetorily.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  eus- 
toni  to  assign  to  each  oilicer  an  attendant  soldier 
who,  hy  earing  for  the  needs  of  his  superior,  en- 
ahlcs  the  latter  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to  exeeu- 
tive  duties  in  training  and  supervising  the  men 
he  conunands. 


Over  and  aho\c  all  other  decoi\itions  which 
may  he  won  hy  the  British  in  war-time  stands 
preemin.ent  the  Victoria  Cross.  It  may  he  con- 
ferred upon  any  soldier  or  sailor  wearing  II is 
Majesty's  uniform,  irrespective  of  rank  or  of 
length  oi'  ser\  ice.  For  it.  hoth  officers  and  men 
are  ecpially  eligihle,  and  it  may  he  won  hy  the 
liumhlc  private  as  well  as  hy  the  highest  general. 
It  must,  however,  l)e  earned  hy  a  specific  act  of 
cons[)icuou;5  hravery,  achieved  while  in  the  face 
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of  the  enemy;  which  act  must  have  been  observed 
ami  attested  to  by  at  least  two  witnesses.  It 
cannot  be  won  by  merely  performing  one's  duty, 
however  great  may  have  been  the  risk.  One 
must  transcend  anything  which  coidd  possi- 
bly be  inter})reted  as  simple  duty.  Therefore 
the  X'ictoria  Cross  cannot  be  given  for  a  deed 
which  a  soldier  has  been  ordered  to  do;  it  can 
only  be  won  by  an  act  which  surpasses  the  de- 
mand of  duty  and  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
winner  on  his  own  initiative. 

Although  Great  Britain  has  to-day  something 
like  five  million  soldiers  and  sailors  in  active  serv- 
ice, and  although  the  war  has  lasted  nearly  three 
years,  only  a  few  hundred  Victoria  Crosses  have 
so  far  been  awarded.  It  is  therefore  the  most 
j)recious  and  hardest-to-Avin  decoration  in  tlie 
world.  In  all  my  service,  I  never  actually  saw 
i»ut  one  man  who  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  V.'C. 

There  are  other  ordei  s  whiclj  may  be  won  for 
lesser  acts  of  l)ravery  or  for  performing  one's 
duty  effectively  and  courageously  in  the  face  of 
great  danger.  For  the  officers  there  is  the  Dis- 
tinguished Sci'vice  Order  and  tlie  Military 
Cross;  for  the  enlisted  men  the  Distinguished 
Conduct  Medal  and  the  Military  Medal. 
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The  1).  S.  ().  is  preeminently  the  decoration 
whieli  marks  the  otlieer  who  pcrt'(U-ms  his  profes- 
sional dnties  with  exceptional  eificiency  and  brav- 
ery.    To  wear  the  1).  S.  O.  is  to  be  reeoonized  as 
a  military  leader  of  prononnced  ability;  one  who 
has   performed  his  whole  duty   steaddy,  coura- 
geously and  intelligently  under  all  circumstances. 
It  may  be  won.  bv  any  commissioned  officer. 

The  Military  "Crois  is  generally  awarded  for 
brayery  in  the  personal  leading  of  troops  in  bat- 
tle, or'  for  the  leading  of  forlorn  hopes.  It  is 
limited  to  the  ranks  of  captains,  lieutenants  and 
warrant  officers,  the  latter  is  the  British  equna- 
lent  for  the  xVmerican  first  sergeants. 

The  D.  C.  M.  and  the  Military  Medals  are 
oiven  to  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  The  former  decoration  is  less  often 
conferred  than  the  latter. 

On  receiving  his  commission,  every  British 
officer  is  granted  an  outfit  allowance  of  £50 
which  is  in  addition  to  his  monthly  pay.  This 
allowance  is  given  only  once  during  his  hfe-time, 
on  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  since  subse- 
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quent  proiuotions  do  not  alter  the  nature  ot"  liis 
uniform  or  kit. 

This  allowance  is  a  f^reat  boon  to  the  newly 
appointed  otlieer  who,  unless  he  had  independent 
means,  niip>ht  be  hard  put  t<^  tind  the  sum  neces- 
sary tor  his  immediate  outlay. 

£.30  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  require- 
ments, but  it  eo\ers  such  a  lar^'e  percenta<;e  of 
what  is  necessary,  tiiat  an  officer  can  ^nene.ally 
make  up  the  re;  /ainder  from  his  first  two  or 
three  months'  pay. 

An  officer  ^'oing  on  active  duty  is  required  to 
have  a  complete  field  kit,  most  of  the  items  of 
which  are  specified  in  the  anny  rcLjulations,  al- 
though some  latitude  of  choice  is  allowed  in  the 
material  and  make. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  purchase  of  my 
own  outfit,  I  spent  several  days  in  discussing  the 
subject  witli  veteran  British  ollicers  and  in  com- 
piling a  list  froni  their  advice.  Since  the  British 
army  has  probably  had  more  cx'periencc  in  cam- 
paigning, under  every  condition  of  climate  and 
weather,  than  any  other  army  in  the  \\orl(l,  this 
list.  com])ilefl  from  the  experience  of  seasoned 
British  olficers,  seems  worth  setting  down. 
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Clothing  £      s    d 

0  klMki  \vlu])C()r(i  tunics  at  (5   ()   0 ^  o'  ^''^/o 

1  ,,uir  khaki  wlMpconl  ..lacks  (trousers)  .  .  .  •      ^/    •>, 

j:   Mair  .Iral)  IJclfonl  covd  riilin-  breeches  at  ^  ^^ 

■t  K'   0 ,'/   oo 

4   kliaki   cotton   shirts   at    .)   0    I'/lo'/O 

4-   khaki  flannel   shirts   at   7    (i    ^'     ^^ 

8   khaki  collars  at  Of) ^   ^^ 

H   khaki   service   neckties   at   ii,  ()    ^ 

1    Service  cp  with   re-in.ental  hadgi'    '  ^^^^ 

1    knitted  woolen  cap  comforter •  • 

1    waterproof  trench  coat   with  one  o>led  >ilk 

li„i„^r  and  on>'  tleec  lunn^^ Jj/^   ^/  ^ 

1    pair  heavy  n.iarchin^r  .shoes   (leather)    ....  '    _   ' 

1    pair  knee  lenoth  trench  hoots  (leaf     "^    •  .  •  ^/    V" 

1    pair    knee    len-th     ridin-    hoots     (..atlur,  ^   ^^ 

laced   over   the    in-tep)     1/   1    0 

\':l    pairs    woolen   sock.    ' 

1    pair  canxas   shoes      ■■-    _ •••  ^,   o /() 

1    Sam   Browne  and  sword   lult    -      ^^^^ 

^  '-■'%  ••■■,■; ■■''^'*     1I5  *) 

1    cai  (liiraii  jacket    JJ/  J3   0 

1    nan-    putties    (hath-r)     /    ^^ ^^^ 

\'2    k!i;iki    hiuidki  relpefs    '  ' 

1     Wol.el.  y    valiM'     ■        '     ' 

o    ,„,ts   Ik'.'IVV   uiKlerwcii    al    IN/U 

!                   tin  H)   " 

[    suiU    >iimii!(  r    umii  r\\<  ar   at     I    *'    

rajaiii.a-,  lou.U.  uiideru.  ar,  »lc ^ ^^ 

GO/   0,  0 
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Kuril'MENT 


1    fi  (lianiolcr,   lurge   aperture,  .sterioo   prism 
hinoculur  (  protcrably  Ross  or  Zeiss)   .  .  . 

havtrsack     

wrh  carrier  for  trench  coat 

wrist  watch  with  illiiniinatcd  dial,  imhrcak- 

ahU'  crystal  aiul  watci  (iroof  case 

pair  spurs    

canteii,  water  l)ott'e    

cla^p  kiiile 

wlii-,tle     


9/  9/0 
15/0 

7/(5 

55/  .'i  0 

i;j/(J 

17/9 

fi/0 

«/() 

cuj.     10 

pistol    ;5      0,  I) 


18/14/9 
Kit 

1    War  Office  Kit  B,  containing, 

folding  ])edsti  ad, 

folding  chair. 

folding  bath   tub, 

ground  sheet, 

folding  l)ucket  (canvas) 

kapok    pillow    4/10   0 

1    folding  caiulb    lantern 8/0 

1    liouM'wife     8/0 

1    holdall,  containing, 

knife, 

fork, 

spoon, 

SO.'J 
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bru>hts, 

r;i/()i , 
iiiirrnr, 
soups,  etc. 


1    ,I,u"i'r   sU'cpinj,'-b;ij 


1    luiittri'ss 


1  big  kit  b..-  ^vlth  padlock  and  key   .  •  • 


11/  6/0 
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THE   FALL   OF    l?ArAU:ME 


Snturchn/,  March  17,  r>L 7.  Tliis  morning  the 
citv  of  Bapaiunc  was  captured  Troni  the  Cier- 
mans  by  our  troops,  who  at  about  ten  o  eloek 
forced  an  entrance  through  a  chy  moat  of  the  old 
fortitications,  built  by  Vaubati  (hu'ing  the  reign 
of  Ijouis  XI\'. 

Bapaume  is  the  first  French  city  retaken  from 
the  German  invader  by  British  troops;  one  feels 
that  this  event  detin.itely  marks  the  })assing  of  the 
initiative  '"rcMn  the  Teutons  to  the  Allies,  and 
that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  concluding  stage 
i)f  tlie  present  war,  whicli  could  not  be  vigorously 
pushed  until  the  organization  and  training  of  the 
new  British  armies  was  completed. 

By  a  most  extraordinary  i)iece  of  good  fortune, 
my  duties  took  me  into  Bapaume  this  mid-(hiy, 
ui)on  tlie  very  lieels  of  the  victorious  liritish  in- 
fantry. 

The   roads  leading  into  the  city  hail  been  so 
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aanumrd  l.v  sl^.ll-lirc- as  K.  nmkc  it  hnpcsMblc  I'or 
our  autc,in;>l.ilc  to  approach  the  t..wn.  therciore, 
in  compatn-  with  another  ollicer,  1  tnulocd  on 
foot    aero.;    the   open   eonntry.     Our    enpneers 
,,ill  in   .hort   order  remake  the  wrecked  roads, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  necessary    <-•  .,s  to 
plod  several    miles    across    fields,    vende.xd    so 
luu.idv  hv  Ih.e  winter  rains  J.at  at  each  step  we 
sank   in  ankle-deep,  and  onr  iVet  soon  became 
the  centers  <.f  .ureat  halls  of  sticky  mud. 

On  our  way.  we  passed  through  the  hunous 
Delville  Wood,  aptly  c,  Ik  u  the  l)eyds\oodhy 

tb,  Tonnnies  who  there  participated  ni  the  dread- 
,,1  l^ttle^  Across  the  lieUls  l.eyond,  the  shallow 
..,-aves  nade  alter  last  autumn  s  desperate  h-h- 
n,..' are  now  -ivhuv  up  their  numumed  dead.  It 
u^s  on  these  costly  haltleliekls  that  the  tom.da- 

lion  of  the  prcsen.t   victori<.us  adxance  was  laul 

"  Wc    Iruup'd    across    nnid.ly    uplands    to   the 
,,,stern  edue  of  the  vdla^e  ..f  Le  Transh^-.  which 

is  situated  on  th,e  rioht-hand  end  ot  Uapauu.e 
,,•„,,,,  „,1  was  h.M  hy  the  (;crmans  untd  ear  v 
tiHs^uornino-.  l-'ron.  there,  we  turned  sharply  to 
the  left  aud'n.arclH.l  parall   1  to  the  (;enmnn,nes, 

under  the  shelter  of  Hu-  iu.ar  slope  ot  the  r.doe, 
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until  nc  reached   the  city  which  crowns  it  and 
Ironi  whieii  it  takes  its  name. 

During  the  last  mile  we  were  within  the  range 
of  (iernian  artillery  which  was  "searclnng"  the 
slope  with   indirect  lire.     Their  shells  skiuiiiied 
over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  exjjlode  along  the 
inner  sl()i)e  on  which  we  walked.     Big  howitzers 
and  light  lieUl-guirs  were  hoth  in  action,  the  for- 
mer tiring  higli  explosive  shells,  which  hurst  on 
the  ground  with  a  Icrrilic  crash,  tiirowing  I'ar  and 
wide  a  shower  of  earth,  and   giving  out   large 
(inantitics   of  jet    hiack   smoke,   while   the   tieUl- 
guiis  tired  shrapnel  whidi  explode  in  the  air  with 
a  staccato  hang,  and  make  i)retty  little  ])uff's  of 
tlcecy   white   smoke.     One   high   explosive   shell 
hurst  within  twenty-live  yards  of  my  companion 
without  touching  him.  while  salvos  of  shrapnel 
exploded  overhead   near  enough   for  us  to  hear 
the  l)u/zing  Inim  of  tli;  ir  huUets. 

Wlien  we  rc.i.hcd  IJapaume.  st  veral  companies 
of  An/ac  iii*'.intiy  had  already  i)ushed  through 
the  town  and  were  thinly  holding  a  line  ui)on  the 
farther  sidr.  The  fitful— rut— tat— tat  -of  ma- 
chine gnus  sliowed  that  .lesultory  street  fighting 
was,  in  ceiiain  (|uarters  of  the  city,  stiil  in  prog- 
ress.     Ten    or    lirttcn    hig    (ierman    shells   each 
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iiiinutf  crashed  into  tlu-  town,  wliile  the  shells  of 
our  own  artillery,  stationed  miles  in  the  rear, 
whistled  hii^h  o\erhead  ()!i  their  way  to  those  dis- 
tant roads,  whieh  oni-  aero})lanes  indieated  were 
crowdi'd  hy  the  reti-eatini^'  enemy. 

IJel'ore  abandoning'  the  eity.  the  (rermans  had, 
with  eharaeteristie  Teuton  thorouL'hness,  plun- 
dered e\ei-y  house.  When  all  things  movable 
had  been  eai'ted  away,  iliey  systematieally  set  fire 
to  the  eity  at  numerous  points.  As  we  passed 
throuLiii  the  streets,  the  Hamint;'  root's,  falling' 
walls,  smokiu;^-  and  ehan-ed  houses,  eombined 
with  the  siuht  ol'  the  dead  lyiny-  in  the  ^utters 
made  a  t.i.Iblc  and  a\ve-inspii-in^'  speetaele. 
To-ni^ht,  the  j)laee  is  a  gutted  and  blaekened 
.shell:  it  is  wotvse  tlian  \aliieless.  for  its  tottering, 
liattered  wa.ils  must  be  eomjtlt  tely  ra/ed  before 
the  patient  I'reneh  townspeojile  eai;  safely  Ite^in 
to  rebuild  their  homes. 

1  most  eariiestly  wish  thai  a  few  of  our  sineere, 
emotional  {)aeifists  in  An, erica  eould  ha\c'  stood 
beside  nie  to-day  tt>  witness  the  desolation  of  a 
eity  wantonly  s'  t  in  llames.  'i'liere  was  a  eei'tain 
eonvijieinii-  ele-nen!  about  the  speetaele  whieh 
would.  I  think.  ha\('  made  it  dilbcadt  for  them  to 
\oiee   their  eiistomary   ulib  aihoeaey  (jf  unsup- 
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ported  arbitration  and  nni)n)tectcd  treaties  as  the 
best  means  of  nieetin<>"  the  Cicrnian  adaptation  of 
the  doctrine  that  ''^Mi^dit  is  Ri^ht." 

Personally  I  find  it  a  relief  to  ])e  distant  from 
the  wordiness  which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  our 
American  motherland  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  to  be  one  of  that  minority  of  some  thirty 
thousand  xVmerieans  who,  according  to  the  latest 
tabulations,  are  voicing  their  protest  by  tlieir 
presence  in  the  Canadian,  .Vustralian  and  Kng- 
lish  armies.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of 
the  members  of  that  minority  consider  the  chlo- 
rine gas  of  the  Boche  soldier  less  noxious  than 
the  "hot  air"  of  his  unconscious  collaborators  in 
xVmerica. 


During  the  six  months  that  I  have  been  in  Eu- 
rope, I  have  received  mail  from  America  on  every 
in-coming  mail-carrying  steamer,  and  have  sent 
letters  to  xVinerica  on  eveiy  out-going  one;  dur- 
ing all  that  time  none  of  my  letters  to  America 
have  been  lost  and  only  one  letter  from  America 
to  me  was  sunk  by  submarine,  which  was  with  the 
S.  S.  Lacnnia,  on  February  22nd.  This  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  (ierman  boasts  of  the  air- 
tight effectiveness  of  their  sul)marine  blockade. 
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March  mil,  I'-irr.  On  our  return  from  P>a- 
paunie,  we  pass  through  the  httle  hamlet  of  Til- 
loy.  it  has  heen  entirely  v.reeked  b\  the  artil- 
lery tire  of  the  C;eriiians.  who  are  still  Siielling  it 
in  'a  desultory  way-a  hi-  shell  lallin-  here  and 
there  everv  minute  or  two. 

In  all  the  village  neither  u;.P,  ..r  fence,  nor 
tree  still  stands.  Its  site  is  to-day  merely  a 
stretch  of  muddy  ground,  strewn  wi  h  hits  of 
hriek  and  splinters  of  wood.  As  one  skirts  the 
crater-lips  and  clamhers  on  er  debris,  in  what  was 
once  its  main  street,  one  can  look  straight  out  m 
all  directions  across  an  open  country. 

In  such  destructive  hombardments.  the  effect 
of  the  shell  fire  is  often  most  bizarre.  In 
each  shell-swept  battered  village,  one  sees  new 
manifestations  of  its  vagaries,  and  its  omissions 
of  destruction  are  often  more  curious  than  its 
commissions.  For  instance,  one  sees  a  church 
which  has  been  knocked  flat,  hardly  a  stone  rc- 
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ijiaiiiiiio-  upon  another,  while  at  tlie  same  time  the 
altar,  Avhic-h  it  ha>  sheltered,  stands  unseathed 
ahove  tlie  surrounding'  dehiis;  or  one  watelies  a 
shell  whieh  hursts  elose  to  a  ^roup  ol'  soldiers, 
who  escape  uninjured  w  hile  several  others,  stand- 
iujn'  at  a  distance,  are  all  killed. 

I  recently  saw  a  howitzer  projectile  hurst  he- 
side  a  wa^on  to  which  were  harnessed  tln-ee  teams 
of  hor-es  and,  without  woundin*^'  man  or  heast, 
cut  throuuh  all  the  traces,  so  that  three  separate 
jKiirs  ol'  horses  pranced  ahout  the  road  uninjured. 

In  some  cases,  every  house  in  a  town  is  de- 
stroyed  save  one,  which  stands  ahsolutely  un- 
touciicd  amid  the  surround inu;  ruins.  Some- 
thing' of'  tliis  sort  has  happened  in  the  handet, 
through  which  I  ]iass  to-day,  for  in  all  the  place 
oidy  one  o'ject,  a  hahy's  wicker  cradle,  h;!s  es- 
c.  ;k  destruction;  this  stands  inexplicahly  upon 
the  very  ed^j^e  of  a  shell-hole  in  the  center  of  the 
main  street;  nothin<;'  could  ap]Kar  more  prepos- 
terouslv  and  ridieulouslv  out  of  ])lace. 

Ikit  tragedy  foli  )ws  hard  upon  this  comedy, 
for  fifty  yards  heyond,  T  come  upon  a  spot  whei'^', 
not  more  than  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  hefore,  a  shell, 
passinir  hy  the  charmed  cradle,  had  burst  upon 
the  ro.id  to  kill  a  British  soldier  boy. 
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1  ,Ku.se  a  moment  tc.  puz/l'  <mt  tl,e  sciuoncc 
„r  c.  cM.ts.  Au  infantry  |K,.k  stan.ls  n,  the  Inj;!- 
WMV.  Ai^-^.inst  tl>e  paek  leans  a  r.lle,  «l.o.e 
spceklcss:  shinins  lurrel  bca,.  sterling  testimony 
,:,  the  snklierly  c,v,alitic  s  of  its  late  owner.  1. 1  n 
the  hard  ana  pitte.l  surfuee  ,>r  tl,e  l"Kl'«ay.  he- 
si.le  ll,e  IK.ek  and  rille,  lies  a  great  poo  ol  hle- 
U,„„l,  still  Iresh  and  bright  searlet  ,n  eol.u-. 

Aeross  the  gntter,  at  a  distanee  ol  lour  or  fi^e 
naees  from  «here  I  stand,  is  a  sludlovv  new- 
made  grave.  The  lnm|>s  of  fresh  earth  npon  .ts 
snrfae'e  have  not  yet  e,.mmence,I  to  dry  and  ernm- 
l,le  into  grains,  while  on  it  the  idamin-n>    Ota 

Vmd  and  the  mark  of  a  final   spade-pat  stdl 
Tw  dis.inet  an.l  nnohliterated.     'n.e   shallow 
,„,standing  monnd  even  seems  to  sdhouette  the 
l,;„lv  beneath.     -V  broken  fragment  o,  a  boa  d 
|.,„«,,  fro,,,  the  n,antelpieee  of  a  onee  peaeeUd 
,„„nc-hearth,  has  been  l„nriedly  -.vh.tled   >nto 
so,„e    sen.blanee    of    a    ,-n.le   hea.lb,.ar,l-.    rongh 
;.ha,-a,l<rs    are    p,-inle,l    npon    it    m    pened.     I 
.■,•o^s  t!ie  iliteh  and  stoo),  to  ,ead: 

,1,111.     Ills    VN 

rNKSIIWN   lU'.UO 

ol-    I', 11-. 
Ai-sTii.Mns  Cmu's 
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One  can  visuali/e  tlu'  j-iiz/led  face  ol'  tlie 
rouiili  soldicr-scxton  as  he  wrote  ''liere  lies"  and 
then  paused  i'or  one  ])erple.\ed  moment  in  un- 
prol'ane  prol'anily — to  seek  i'or  some  proof  of 
identity  wliieh  had  so  evidently  heeu  laekinn— he- 
fore  a(l(hn_u-  the  e})itai)h  '"An  Tuknown  Hero." 

As  I  stai-t  on  my  way  a<>ain,  I  ponder  upon 
the  stran^n'c  paradoxes  and  curious  eomhinaticms 
which  this  ^reat  war  lias  hrou<4ht  ahout.  Here 
am  I,  from  one  far-(>fF  country,  renderiii'^-  siien. 
homa«4e  to  the  unknown  dead  youn.g  soldier,  who 
had  come  from  a  land  ^lill  farther  away.  I  feel 
an  earnest  gratitude  to  the  other  ])assin,t4-  soldier 
M'ho.  nf)t  satislied  to  cover  the  shattered  hody 
M-ith  a  hlanket  of  mother-earth,  had  in  rude  epi- 
ta|)h  recorded  his  own  trihutc  to  one,  who  had 
just  rendered  up  his  life  for  our  common  cause. 

The  three  of  us  had  never  stood  face  to  face, 
nor  heard  the  voice,  nor  known  the  name  one  of 
the  other,  yet  were  comrades,  one  in  ';ympathy 
and  one  in  aim. 

The  dead  hoy  is  a  type  of  the  ten  mdlion  sol- 
diers of  Democracy  wlio  have  so  completely  con- 
secrated themselves  to  the  great  cause  that,  i!i 
order  best  to  serve  that  cause,  they  gladly  sacri- 
fice, for  the  time  being,  the  very  personal  liberty 
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OJJiccr 

for  uluc-h  thcv  are  fi^hlin^.  Tlu  heerfully 
suhn-u-oo  thcii"  e-o,  in  o.-acr  that  the  Ciernuni  sys- 
tcn.  <.r  the  pcnnanent  svihc.nhnation  .i  the  nuh- 
vichml  nuiv  n.i  he  roreihly  exte.uled  over  all  iia- 

fums.  a.ui  that  the  Liherty  won  throu^-h  hm^A 
ngcs  nl  stn  -le  a-a=nst  Tyranny  nuo:ht  not  alto- 
oetlier  perish  Innn  the  earth.  ,      .  ,     ^, 

The   r-iknown   Il.ro,   restin-  h^eM.le  the  np- 
ton.  roo.l  .>tMhe  shatterecl  village    h.,lv.,ya^ea 
t,,„  thonsan.l  nr.les  iroui  his  lu,melan<lt<.  .In    us 
Mt  i..  this  present  -reat  strn-le,  to  safe-uar.!    he- 
,i,,no.ratie   ideals   of   his   .nvn    raee   a-a-nst    the 
a.uuuTaev-.lestr.>yin;,    and     liherty-suppressm^ 
svsten.    of   that   other   v:u:.   u.sv   Kn.un   a.   the 
cnemv       With  ten  million  others,  n.oved  hy  siun- 
l.HdealsjK' ha.l  heer.  e.ntent  to  heeo.ne  so  com- 
nlctelv  a  nuMv  aMoMvn.n.s  e.-  in  the^.H.at  in,h- 

larv   n.aehine.   that   when  a  ehanee  shell   fnudu 
struek  hi...  down,  he  was  so  hurriedly  huned  hy  a 

r,ll,.,w   CO-   that    his   l.odN    was   laid    at    rest,   lus 
M,nketotearththrounovrrhi,..,audlus.,am.- 

less  epitaph    ins<a-ilKd    hcfore  h.s   hle-hlood    ua. 
^•,„,  ,.,  ,,„,^val  upon  tlu-  iVo/cn  wi.der  road  ol 
I, Kit  oltscnir  I'.-ench  \illa,u''. 
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SKroXD-I.ir.rTKNANT    JOHN     .M ASEF IKl.l) 

S Hilda //,  March  .'Stii.  Willi  Major  L.  and 
ScroiHl-LRiiUnaiit  John  Maseiield,  1  this  Ji«'>rn- 
iiiLi'  visited  two  eamps  ol"  (KTinan  prisoners  of 
war.  Vt  one  of  tlieni,  wliicli  is  siUialid  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  the  j;riM)ners  run  a  hi.'^e  saw 
mill,  enttin""-  the  timher  in  the  surroundin<;-  wocls. 
When  we  reached  the  <;ate  of  the  cneampnient. 
w-e  were  met  liy  the  senior  (ierman  non-eomniis- 
sioned  ollieer,  a  Feldwehel,  who  clicked  his  heels 
lo;4vther  antl  accorded  ns  a  most  |)unclilious  sa- 
lute This  man  was  one  of  the  most  s])iek-and- 
span  individuals  1  have  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Suh- 
scqiicnt  to  his  capture,  he  sent  to  (ierm.'ny  for 
his  ]*russian  hlue  dress  tunic  and  caj).  and  these 
he  was  now  wenrin.u'.  lookin/i,'  as  though  he  were 
turned  out  for  dress  parade. 

The  camp  is  rommandcd  l)y  a  Scolcli  eai)lain, 
foi-  will. Ill  th<'  (.cnii.ui  soldici-s  have  a  k<  (  n  allcc- 
tioii.     They  scdu  (piitc  hajji^y  and  contented  in 
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spite  of  the  fact,  that  bciiio-  captured  has  not  ic- 
licvccl  them  from  workin-  under  the  orders  and 
supervision  of  their  own  non-eommissioned  oth- 

Thc  saw  mill  supplies  an  Immense  quanti^y 
of  hmiber  of  all  dcseription.  to  the  Allied  arnues. 
It  is  run  M.  eeonomieally  that  it  has  paid  tor  its 
(mn  maehinerv  an<l  for  the  slandin-  timber.  ^ 
also  houses  and  iVe.ls  Ihe  (Jnnian  prisoners,  -ives 
them  a  small  wa-e,  and  pvo.luees  thdshed  lumber 
f„r  less  than  it  can  be  l.onuht  in  Scandinavia. 

The  rrussian  non-eommissioned  otlieers  kei  p 
tjie  priM.ners  under  the  slri-test  discipline,  and 
insist  on  their  workin-  bard  and  mainlamm-  an 
exemplarv  behavior. 

Major*!.,  is  accustomed  to  inspect  the  camp 
from  time  to  time  and  alrcM.ly  knew  the  Feldwe- 
bel      lie  said  to  him:     'Teldwehel.  we  took  l^a- 
paume  and  Feronne  yest(M-day."     Tlu-  Clcrman. 
who  doubtless  considered  tliis  U^  be  either  a  joke 
nr  a  lie,  after  the  most  approved  (iermm  otheial 
pattern,  ncvertluless  maiviord  to  c.mceai  his  m- 
,.,edulitv    un.ler    a    maskdike   expre>s,on.   which 
w.,.dd  have  .lone  vvnlW  to  nn  .-]..  rt  poker-playcr. 
,„d  merely  sai.l  rcspe.tf.dly.  ''riud   is  very  m- 

terestinu".  sir.' 
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It  \m\v^  SuiKKiy  tlu'  pri-^oncrs  were  rc-stinnf  in 
llieir  c(»mt'()rt;il)le  liuts  or  working  in  little  llower 
gardens  in  the  I'ront  ynrds  of  their  (hvellings. 
The  Scoteh  eonnnander  told  the  Feldwel)el  to 
show  ns  the  camp  and  the  untcr-offrdcr  stepped 
out  i)riskly  with  evident  and  cheerful  pride. 

lie  took  us  Ihrough  a  nuniher  of  the  sleep- 
ing huts,  into  the  kitchen,  the  carpenters'  shop, 
the  hoot-maker's  shop,  and  the  tool-maker's 
workroom,  pi'teeding  us  into  each  hillet  and  hel- 
l.iwing  "Achhiuf/,"  at  which  the  German  privates 
would  leap  to  their  feet  as  if  some  one  had  stuck 
])ins  in  them,  and  stand  rigidly  at  attention. 

We  h;id  iiuieh  at  the  m<ss  of  some  olTieers  of 
the  Australian  corps,  whose  unit  is  stationed  far 
hehind  the  lines.  They  weir  veiy  h(>sj)ital)le  and 
ai  luncheon  related  some  amusing  tales  of  their 
own  troops  and  their  idiosyncrasies. 

In  that  dim  past,  "the  early  months  of  the 
war."  the  Australians  were  no  M'iously  careless 
ahout  saluting  ollicers.  parliculaily  if  the  ollicers 
lielongi'd  lo  dthcr  organi/alions.  Most  oi'  the 
stories  we  heard  at  luncheon  dealt  with  th.is  suh- 
jict  Of  with  simil.ii-  informalities. 

V\  learned  (»f  the  tradition  tliat  while  the  An- 
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v.^e  corps  ^^as  in  C^airo,  a  liuht  ccc-urred  between 
several  Australian  privates  and  a  number  ol 
bri-adier-enerals.  The  story  goes  thai  at  tirst 
youth  with  its  eouraoT  and  stren-tli  w(>re  sue- 
cessful,  but  tluit  eventually  su]).  nor  numbers 
counted  and  the  generals  triumphed. 

It  was  further  reeounled  that,  on  one  oeeasion. 
a  huo-e  Australian  private  passed  a  young  Brit- 
ish captain  without  saluting.  1'he  captain,  very 
eorreetlv,  stopped  him  and  sked  why  he  had 
omitted"  tlK'  usual  lormality,  whereupon  the  big 
Australian  laid  a  hand  ou  the  officer's  shoulder 
and  said :  •Young  man,  go  home  lo  y.)ur  mother 
and  tell  her  that  you  have  looked  upon  n  real 

soldier!" 

Ou  another  occasion,  an  Australian  saw  a  cer- 
tain major-general  ai.proaehing.  whom  he  passed 
without   saluting:   when    the   general   called   him 
}>ack  and  askrd  for  an  explanation,  the  Austra- 
lian  replied:     'l    did  not   s.r  that   you   u    re  an 
ollieer.  sir":  whereupon  the  general  touched  his 
.h.MiMer  strap  nn.l   said.     'What   <loes  thi-  m- 
si-uiameanr"     The  .\nslralian  studie.l  it  closely 
;.nd  thru  iH.king  the  general  strai-ht  m  the  eye 
said:     -That  means  that  you  aie  a  second-heu- 
tenanl  in  the  machine-gun  corps.' 
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It  is  iiccessiiry  to  explain,  that  the  insignia  of 
a  sccond-licutcnant  in  tlii'  Hritisb.  army  is  one 
star  worn  upon  the  shoulder  strap.  Below  this 
may  he  worn  the  insignia  of  the  corps  to  which 
he  helongs.  Thus  a  seccjnd-lieutenant  in  the 
inachine-gi»n  corps  wears  below  the  star  tw'O 
crossed  machine-guns. 

The  maik  of  a  major-general  is  a  gold  baton 
and  a  gold  sahre  crossed,  surmounted  by  a  sin- 
gle gold  star.  These  two  are  just  enough  alike, 
to  uive  any  one,  who  wislied  to  mistake  one  for 
the  oilier,  a  reasonable  excuse  for  doing  so. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  Secop.d-LiLuicnant 
John  Masetield  is  at  present  emj)loyed  on  staif 
work  of  a  soi't  which  is  not  exceedingly  danger- 


ous. 


Some  one  has  said  of  him  that  he  wan  sin- 
gularly like  a  very  vvise  child,  and  this  is  a  de- 
scrii)ti()n  which  I  cannot  ho})e  to  improve  ujmn. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  approached  Amiens, 
and  in  the  distance  could  see  its  exquisite  ca- 
thedral, standing  high  al>ov(^  the  surrounding- 
roofs  of  the  city,  and  silhouetted  against  th<;  soft 
sun-set  sky.  The  distant  mists  of  eve?u"ng.  ris- 
iii"'  froiw   the  u'round.  hid   its  base  so  that  tho 
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cathedral  seemed  without  foundation,  a  thing 
of  ethereal  beauty  floating  m  the  atmosphere. 
Its  delieate  spire,  elear-cut  against  the  glowing 
sky,  lifted  itself  from  the  vaulted  crossmg  and 
pointed  high  to  heaven. 

We  felt  in  our  hearts  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
that,  during  their  occupation  of  the  city,  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  unable  to  tind  awy  excuse  lor  de- 

stroving  it. 

As  tlie  car  si)ed  forward,  we  watched  th.e  ca- 
thedral in  silence  for  several  kilometres,  then 
^rascHch?  said.  "To  think  that  it  was  once  rough 
stone  Iving  in  the  lieldsl" 
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FRAGMENTS 

Satiirda/f,  MarcJi  J4th.  Yesterday  Captain 
i\  and  i)i\.^elf  accompanied  a  party  of  live  Chi- 
nese olliccrs  from  the  Chinese  Kmhassy  in  Lon- 
don, on  a  tour  of  inspection  throuu^li  the  city  of 
Vpres,  Avhich  the  Germans  liave  heavily  shelled 
everv  dav  for  t\ventv-ei''ht  months.  In  the 
wliole  place  there  is  not  one  house  unwrecked, 
and  of  the  famous  old  Cloth  Hall,  datin-j;  from 
the  3Iiildle  A.i^-es,  nothing-  remains  hut  the  stmnp 
of  the  tower  and  one  tottering,  chimney-like  iso- 
lated hit  of  wall. 

I  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  Chinese  officers, 
'fhey  were  not  only  thorougli  gentlemen  'with  ex- 
cellent manners,  but  were  also  good  sports,  show- 
ing themselves  (piite  fearless  of  danger. 

In  V])rcs  a  regulation  was  in  force  that  no  au- 
f<)mol)iles  sliould  cross  the  Grande  Place  in  front 
of  the  Cloth  Ilall,  because  it  was  under  ohservii- 
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ti(,n,  pn.hal.lv  iVo.n  Mcssincs  UidMC  an<i  was 
very  frcMincn'tly  sIrUccI,  particularly  whenever 
tratlie  tried  to  cross  it. 

.\  Military  TratKc  policeman  was  stationed  m 
tl.e  uiid.lle  oV  tlie  Place  to  see  that  the  re-ulation 
was  enforced.  Not  knowing  of  this  prohihition, 
nnd  wishinu-  to  show  our  .uuests  all  the  si-hts,  we 
drove  up  to  the  I'laee.  and  halted  at  the  head  of  a 
side  sireet.  preparatory  to  scootm-  across  the 
()i)cn  at  a  favorahle  moment. 

Several  shells  hurst  in  the  Place  and  then  there 
seemed  to  he  a  lull,  of  which  we  took  advanta-'e; 

,ur  driver  steppe.l  on  tin  Uiroltle.  and  ^<^ -^^^^^^ 
aeross,  pointh.-  out  the  rums  of  the  C  loth  Hall 

as  we  went.  Part  way  over,  we  were  ..alted  by 
the  tralhc  pohceman  who  (inestioned  us  and  took 
,„„•  Mumhcrs  as  violators  of  the  tratlic  re-ulations. 
S.-eral  (icrman  shells  arrived  .lurino'  the  dis- 
cussion, which  our  Chinese  -uests  seemed  to  con- 
sider as  an  intcn  stilly  experience. 

Ilavins.'  hccouie   MVd-iur  with  work  an.l  writ- 
iu-.,  aiurfeelino-ahit  'stnlc,-   1  derided  to  ,mve 
n.vself  a   Satuvdav\  half-holiday.      1    horrowe. 
thV    ColoneVs    very   excellent    saddle-horse,    an. 
rude  acr.,ss  country  over  hcautiful  uplands  and 
throuoh  HeMs  and  woods  to  a  nei-hhormg  head- 
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(juartcrs,  five  or  six  miles  away,  tc  have  luiieheon 
with  Captain  !{.,  D.  S.  C). 

After  hiiieheon  we  went  for  a  loii^'  \va\\<.,  t;ilk- 
inu'  at  some  leiiuth  a))out  architeeture,  in  whieh 
we  were  both  interested  in  the  long-ani)  times  of 
peace.  We  visiteil  the  ancient  chui-eh  of  Mai- 
sonelle,  wliieli  was  tlie  lieadcjuarters  of  Henry  V 
dnrino-  the  l?atile  of  iA^inconrt. 

Afterwards  I  I'ode  h;!e!;  to  liead(inarters,  and 
as  1  cantered  across  the  o{)en  uphnids  the  steady 
rnnihlc  of  a  hea\' r  cannonade  was  hoiaie  on  an 
east  Avind  from  the  (hrectioii  of  Airas  and  conkl 
l)e  henr'd  with  ureat  thstinctness. 


After  dlimer  this  evenin,t>',  as  we  were  sitting 
ahont  reading  and  sm(>king  in  the  ofiicers'  mess, 
one  of  the  oflieei-s  (name  dekted  hy  censor), 
wlio  had  s(  r\  ed  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and 
who  had  known  man\-  of  tlie  olhcers  of  the  "old 
army,"  was  reading  throngh  the  casualty  list, 
printed  in  a  tliree-days'-old  copy  of  the  "London 
Times."  He  looked  uj)  with  that  whimsical 
smile,  whieh  is  so  charactei-istic  of  the  British 
si)()i-tsm:ni  when  de-ding'  with  serions  snhjects, 
and  said,  '"'iliei-e  ai'e  one  liundred  and  sixty- 
eiu'lit  ofiicers   in   this  easualtv  list  and   1    don't 
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know  a  sinolc  oiu-  of  then/';  then,  alter  a  sli-lit 
pause,- •Dunii-  the  tirst  hattle  ol'  \  pres,  1 
u.cd  to  know  of,  Ol-  he  per.o..ally  ac.iua.nte.l  with 
at  least,  twenty  or  thirty  out  ol'  eaeh  (kiy  s  h.t; 
sliows  how  the  -oUl  army'  has  pa.^ed  away! 

At  niuhiioht,  as  1  walked  I'roni  the  eliateau 
t(,  iiiv  hillet,  Ihe  elear,  eold,  starry  sky  ui  tlic 
ea^t  was  ht  t)y  the  uueeasinn-.  constant  iliekering 
of  chstant  i;uns. 

llecenllv  1  met  the  inventor  of  tlie  now  famous 
Nissen  hut.  He  is  attached  to  the  enoineermg 
staff  of  tlie  (;.  II.  Q.  and  is  one  of  the  many 
competent  ollicers,  who  Avere  civihans  Isetore  the 
present  war.  hut  who  in  answer  to  tlie  emergency 
succeeded  in  convcrtino-  themselves  into  good 
soldiers.  In  private  life,  he  is  well-known  as  a 
mininu-  engineer  and  as  the  inventor  of  important 
mining  machinery,  most  notahly  the  N  issen  stamp 

mill  for  crushing  ores. 

Like  so  manv  great  inventions,  his  hut  is  so 
simple  tluit  one  wonders  why  it  was  not  thought 
of  lono-  ago.  Twi-ntv-seven  thousand  ol  the  huts 
are  now  in  use,  each  with  a  maximum  capacity 
of   forty-live  men  and   a   normal  one  t)f  thirty. 
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]Morc  than  eiL!:ht  luuidrcd  thousand  alhed  soldiers, 
who  (hiring-  the  two  previous  winters  liad  hved  and 
slept  in  the  rain  or  in  nuuhly  du<40uts,  .s])ent  tliis 
last  winter,  warm  and  eomfortahle,  in  the  Nissen 
huts,  and  an  additional  twenty-five  thousand  ol* 
tiiese  shelters  are  at  present  under  eoiistruetion. 

On  a  scale  of  peaee-])riecs,  the  huts  can  he 
huilt  for  -Sl.50  each;  even  under  war-i)riecs  thev 
cost  only  ahout  '^2.30.  They  are  semi-cylindrical 
in  shape,  and  semi-circular  in  cross  sections,  the 
radius  oi'  the  semi-circle  hein<4'  ahout  ei<^]it  I'eet. 
This  makes  the  iiut  ein-ht  feet  at  the  hi^nhest  point, 
and  sixteen  feet  in  width  alon*;-  the  floor.  The 
standard  :-,ize  is  ahout  forty-five  feet  in  length. 
The  hut  has  a  corrunated-iron  roof,  with  a 
wooden  lining-  inside,  and  is  held  up  hy  five  arch- 
like metal  hraccs.  An  air  space  of  some  five 
inches  is  left  hetween  the  metal  roof  ajid  the 
wooden  linin<r,  which  acts  as  an  insulator;  so  that 
in  winter  the  cold  is  excluded  and  in  summer 
the  lieat  is  kej)t  out. 

The  ends  of  the  hut  are  closed  hy  a  douhle  par- 
tition of  hoards:  in  one  end  are  two  Avindcms 
and  iji  the  other  a  door.  Ivich  hut  is  furnished 
with  a  stove  capal)le  of  hurninu'  cither  ('o;d  or 
wiiod.     'I'lie  whole  all'air  can,  in  a  ver\  short  time. 
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be  taken  down   and  loaded   on   a   sln-lo  motor 
tn.ck:  it  is  easily  transpc.rted  an<!  ean  (luiekiv 
be  set  up  again  in  a  new  Iceation. 

A  report  I'ron.  a  (iernian  Seeret  Serviee  Agent 
in  the  United  States  reeently  (  anie  into  tlie  hands 
cf  tl-.e  Hritish  Inlelligenee  Department  wiueh 
stated  that  nhe  .^  uerieans  are  diihe.dt  people  to 
nroue  with.  For  instanee.  if  you  eall  one  ol  tluni 
•i  Ihr  lie  knoc-ks  von  down  with  his  elenehtd  list, 
instead  of  (hseussing  tlu'  matter  ealndy.  as  a)iy 
otlier  ei\ili/ed  person  would. ' 

1  IK.\I    FROM    TIIK    "LoXnON    l^^AIEs" 

A  small  parcel  recently  .Hspalched  to  tlie  Ger- 
man (;cneral  von  H.dow,  was  accompanied  by  the 
l-oUowing  letter:  'The  Colonel  and  otlicers  ol 
the  Dth  Fretu-h  Dragoon,  whose  houses  were 
sacked  bv  vour  troops,  make  it  a  duty  t(.  return 
the  ieweirv  and  other  trinkets  found  on  the  body 
of  your  son,  Fieutenant  von  Hrdow.  k.Ued  luiore 
Peronne." 

1  recenth  heard  a  nu.st  significant  pr.muncio- 
mcnto  on  tl.e  essential  .lualities  of  lead.rship  .n 
army  otHccrs,  as  laid  dow,.  bv  a  Uritish  inditary 

aulhoritv. 
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He  said,  "Early  in  tlie  war,  the  Tommies  some- 
times resented  the  faet  tliat  their  olHecrs  were 
ahnost  invariably  ehosen  from  the  British  aris- 
toeracv,  and  that  the  enlisted  men  had  I'raetieallv 
no  ehanee  of  promotion;  at  present  the  Tommies 
ohjeet  to  havin<i'  any  one  'out  a  <i;entleman  in  eom- 
niand  o\er  them,  for  lliey  too  liave  learned  the 
lesson  that  the  ^il't  of  k';ukrship  is  born  with  a 
man  .-nid  is  usually  synonymous  with  u'ood  birth, 
and  that  if  one  laeks  the  i^ii't  ol"  eommand,  it  ean- 
not  be  aecjuired. 

"We  who  analyze  things  whieli  the  Tommy 
only  ei'udely  senses,  have  diseovered  that  the  abil- 
ity to  lead  is  nt)t  iound  most  elearly  demonstrated 
in  the  classes  M'Iio  carry  titles,  nor  in  th(vse  ^\•ho 
possess  orent  wealth,  not  even,  as  you  in  America 
seem  lo  llii?il>.  amonn'  the  classes  who  are  best 
educated,  but  is  preeminently  found  amonL?  men 
of  family.  '  in  other  woi'ds  in  men  who  ha\e 
behind  ti.  lu  many  generations  who  have  <  xer- 
eised  authority. 

"Many  of  our  no])lc  families  and  our  rich  fam- 
ilies were  only  a  few  <;enerations  back  of  humble 
or  isrnoblc  ori,o-in,  but  Kni^dand  possesses  thou- 
sands of  men,  some  rich,  some  poor,  some  titled, 
some  commoners.  \vho  can  t?'acc  a  lonu"  liiie  of 
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honorable  usceiit  buck  tiirou-h  numy  sLin-dy 
generations  of  domineering  Kngh.hnien,  and 
from  this  class  we  are  obtaining  onr  best  otticcrs. 
—men  in  wliom  the  habit  of  self-eontrol  and  ot 
authority  over  others  liavc  been  deepened  gen- 
eration after  generation. 

-Ethnologists  A\ould  probably  trace  in  this 
class  the  strain  of  Nordic  blood  from  which  nearly 
all  famous  soldiers,  sailors,  explorers  and  pio- 
neers have  developed  throughout  ages  winch  pre- 
dates historic  records." 

As  I  listened  to  him  I  was  reminded  of  ibc 
methods  used  by  an  English  nurse,  who  on  being 
nproved  for  not  disciplining  her  young  Amen- 
ta n  charge  for  some  naughtiness  that  deserved 
punishment,  replied,  "In  England  we  are  per- 
mitted to  pmiish  the  girls  but  we  are  not  allowed 
h.  discipline  the  boys.  It  only  breaks^  then- 
sniril  and  we  want  them  to  be  masterful." 


Tbe  Tommies  :it  the  front  meet  every  situation 
with  dry  humor  which  is  for  the  most  ])art  spon- 
taneous and  sincere,  but  even  under  exceptionally 
trying  circumstances  this  sportsman-like  po^e  is 
still  courageously  maintained. 

The  enemy  is  invariably  rcf- rrrd  to  derisively 
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as  "Heinie"  and  *'Fritz."  The  aii^i^liciscd  mean- 
ings of  these  two  words  being  synonymous  and 
standing  as  a  generic  term  lor  (Tcrinans.  A 
battle  or  bombarchnenfc  is  invariably  referred  to 
in  terms  borrowed  from  the  German,  as  "hate" 
or  '"strafe"  and  the  verb  to  '"strafe"  has  already 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

One  liears,  for  instance,  such  talcs  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  moon  came  out  from  behind  the 
cloud  and  the  sentries  saw  Ileinie  conn'ng  acj'oss 
no-man's-land  shoulder  to  sliouldcr.  The  word 
was  passed  to  the  olKcer  on  duty  in  the  trench, 
and  he  suppressed  all  fire  at  long  range,  being 
determined  to  strafe  Fritz  at  close  (piarters,  and 
every  one  accordingly  waited  until  Ileinie  reached 
our  v,ire,  bc'fore  tui'ning  loose  upon  him  a  really 
con.centrated  'hate'  from  the  machine-guns." 

The  Gei-m;tn  ""Ilymn  ol*  I  late""  aKo  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  Kngland's  national  songs,  just  as 
dciisive  "■^'ankee  Doodle."  {irst  composed  and 
played  by  the  musicians  of  Hritish  troops  early 
in  Ihe  America?!  Revolution,  was  later,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  final  surrender  at  "S'ork  Town, 
pl:i}e(l  ""at  them"  by  Ihe  bands  of  ihe  Continental 
iVrmy  and  subsujuently  became  one  of  Ameri- 
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ca's  national  songs,  having  to-day  a  popularity 
rivalled  only  by  that  of  "Dixie/' 

It  is  truly  an  extraordinary  sight  to  see  some 
English  eountv  regiment  on  the  mareh  singing 
the  "Ilynni  of  Hate"  at  the  top  of  their  lungs, 
and  at  the  elujrus  to  hear  some  elear  tenor  voiee 
call  out  ••  "oo  do  we  itef'  and  then  the  \yhole  bat- 
talion s  reply  in  a  voiee  of  thunder—England!" 

Although  Jan  Smuts  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful IJoer  generals  in  the  South  African  War, 
and  although  he  is  to-day  a  British  Lieutenant- 
General,  he  is  even  more  famous  as  an  orator 
and  statesman  than  as  a  soldier.     Many  people 
place  him   in  the   same   preeminent   class   with 
llaig,  Llovd  George  and  Xorthelift'e.  and  there 
are    few    svho    would    not    at    least    admit    that 
he  shares  with  Lord  .Alilner  the  honor  of  being 
the  Premier's  most  able  political  supporter  in  the 
govermnent  of  (ireat  Britain. 

Nothing  could  more  strongly  typify  the  spirit 
of  the  splendid  Empire  than  the  fact  that,  to-day, 
these  two  men  are  named  together  as  co-workers; 
for  ,,nly  fifteen  years  ago  they  were  bitter  ene- 
mies, l)oth  racially  and  nationally. 
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War  was  then  dra.wing  to  a  close; 
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Smuts  was  a  coiKiiiered  n'cncral  and  one  of  the 
principal  political  leaders  of  his  beaten  people, 
while  Loid  Milner  was  the  member  of  the  vic- 
tories is  nation,  who  had  been  especially  appointed 
for  the  ta.'.k  of  reconstructing  South  iVfrica. 

lie  not  only  reconstructed  the  country  politi- 
cally, but  also  physically,  for  he  was  responsible 
for  tlie  rebuilding-  of  Boer  farm  houses  and  for 
restockinn-  the  counti-y  with  cattle  and  horses  to 
replace  tliose  destroyed  during  the  conflict.  So 
well  and  fairly  did  he  accomplish  this  task,  that 
tlic  Boers  concluded  that  they  were  actually  safer 
and  better  governed  as  members  of  the  British 
Empire,  than  tiiey  could  ever  be  if  they  governed 
themselves  as  a  small  indejiendent  state.  In 
conse(|uence,  only  thirteen  years  later,  when  the 
great  Euro})ean  war  broke  out,  the  South  Afri- 
can Nation  proved  itself  one  of  Britain's  most 
loyal  and  devoted  colonies. 

Botha,  her  greatest  soldier,  occupied  himself 
with  the  conquest  of  (Germany's  African  posses- 
sions; while  Smuts,  her  most  eminent  statesman, 
came  to  London  to  sit  beside  Lord  Milner  in  tlie 
Imj)crial  War  C'abii;et.  and  to  contest  with  him 
tlie  li(>nor  of  being  its  T)iost  inllnetitial  member. 
Could  there  be  a  uiorc-  brillian!  contrast  tha?!  ibis 
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raine! 


In  meeting  Lieutenant-Clenerul  Snuils  in  his 
British  unil'orni,  one  is  inmiediately  struck  by  the 
fact  that  liis  breast  is  totally  undecoi-atcd  ])y  cam- 
pait»n  ril)b()ns,  several  lonn-  rows  of  which  adorn 
the" average  British  general  officer.  The  ex- 
planation is,  of  course,  that  in  all  his  previous 
campaigns.  Smuts  fought  as  an  enemy  not  as  an 
ally  of  Circat  Britain. 

In  the  present  war.  the  tendency  has  constantly 
been  towards  the  use  of  munitions  which  wound 
many  men  rather  than  kill  a  few.  It  is  better, 
from  a  ta.jtical  point  of  view,  to  wound  than  to 

kill. 

The  larger  the  bursting  charge  in  a  given  shell, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  fragments  into 
whic^i  it  will  fly,  and  consequently  the  smaller 
will  be  each  fragment.  If  the  cliarge  is  too  big, 
the  shell  is  torn  into  dust,  which  has  little  damag- 
ing effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bursting  charge  is 
small,  the  shell  breaks  into  a  few  big  splinters, 
which  wreck  and  tear  to  pieces  anything  they 

hit. 
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Thus,  straniJ-e  tr>  siiv,  witliiii  ctrtain  limits,  a 
small  bursting-  charge  gives  a  shell  more  smash- 
ing eli'eet  than  a  large  one. 

The  ha2)py  medium  has  long  been  the  suljject 
of  diseussion  among  military  men,  one  part  elaim- 
ing  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  small  bursting  charge, 
beeause  the  resulting  larger  fragments  are  al- 
most certain  to  kill  every  man  they  strike;  the 
other  maintaining  that  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  use  a  heavier  charge,  since  it  makes  more 
fragments  and  uill  hit  two  or  three  times  as 
maiiy  men,  even  though  these  smaller  fragments 
are  less  often  fatal. 

At  present,  a  relatively  large  bursting  charge 
is  employed,  for  while  the  smaller  })articles  which 
result  are  not  as  likely  to  kill  instantly,  each  one 
of  ;:licm  is  large  enough  to  wound  a  man  suf- 
ficiently to  render  him  incapable  of  further  par- 
tici})ation  in  the  battle. 

A  dead  man  is  no  more  definitely  a  tactical  loss 
than  a  wounded  one,  while  the  latter  becomes  a 
liability  to  the  army  to  M'hich  he  belongs,  for 
men  and  vehicles,  which  might  otherwise  be  avail- 
able for  fighting,  must  be  detailed  to  care  for  him. 

Thus  a  dead  man  constitutes  a  loss  of  one  ef- 
fective from  the  firing  line,  while  a  wounded  one 
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subtracts  more  tluin  erne.  When  the  wounded 
accutnuhite  in  lar^e  nuinhers,  tliey  also  elo-  the 
eliauuels  of  coninuniieatiou  towards  the  rear,  and 
interfere  with  the  flow  of  reeiiforcenients,  sup- 
phes  and  aninuniition  needed  on  the  lirin-'  hue. 

Every  wounded  man  must,  if  possible,  be  saved, 
not  merely  from  motives  of  mercy,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  strate-ieally  a  valuable  asset  to 
his  nation.  Yet  to  carry  away  and  o-ive  medical 
attention  to  thousands  of  men  stru'-k  down  m 
battle,  reciuires  so  many  attendants,  that  it  de- 
cidedly reduces  the  manpower  available  for  active 

military  duty. 

In  anv  j.n-eat  battle,  the  VdYgc  number  ot 
wounded  soldiers  seriously  retard  and  clo.tr  the 
movements  of  the  conHicting  forces,  but  this  is 
more  especially  true  of  the  victorious  army,  for 
as  it  advances'  and  captures  the  terrain  recently 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  it  has  to  care  not  only 
for  its  own  wounded  but  also  for  the  wounded  of 
the  retreating  army. 

The  plan  to  wound  a  larp^e  number  of  the 
enemy,  ratlier  than  to  kill  a  few  has  been  achieved 
in  otiier  ways  besides  that  of  employino-  rela- 
tively high  c^iaro-cs  in  shells.  Some  of  the  com- 
batants have,  for  instance,  recently  reduced  the 
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calibre  of  the  bullets  which  they  use  in  Ihcir  ma- 
chine guns.  'I'liis  accomplishes  t.ic  double  pur- 
pose of  increasing-  the  number  of  men  wounded, 
and  also  of  reducing  the  total  weight  of  the  muni- 
tions \vhich  must  be  carried  to  the  front — an  ele- 
ment on  which  the  result  of  more  than  one  battle 
has  turned. 

In  other  words,  by  Tising  a  smaller  size  bullet 
in  machine  guns,  the  same  weight  of  nmnitions 
will  put  out  of  action  many  more  men  than  would 
be  hit  when  a  large  calibre  is  used,  although  the 
percentage  of  deaths  will  be  nmch  lower. 


f  I 


To  become  flustered  by  danger  is  called  by 
the  Tommies  "being  windy"  or  ''getting  the  wind 
up. 

Ilavino-  mvself  been  under  fire  on  thirty  or 
foi-ty  different  occasions,  I  have  found  that  "get- 
ting the  wind  up"  does  not  necessarily  bear  any 
relation  to  the  actual  danger.  A  man  may  on 
one  occasion  be  undisturbed  by  a  really  serious 
situation,  and  yet  at  another  time  "be  windy"  on 
very  small  provocation. 

It  is  the  unexpected  ai^d  unknown  which  is 
most  terrifying.     A  great  danger  which  can  be 
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foreseen  is  selilom  as  impressive  as  a  trivial  one 
whieli  takes  a  man  nnawares. 

Thus  a  soldier  is  more  apt  to  lieeon.ie  flustered 
when  Avalking  along  a  su])posedly  safe  road  far 
in  the  rear,  whieh  suddeidy  bceomes  the  taro-et 
for  promiseuous  and  relatively  ineffective  shcll- 
ino-,  than  he  Avould  when,  after  due  dehheration, 
lu^'aees  heavy  maehine-,i,nin  lire  in  making  an  at- 
taek  across  no-man's-land. 
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THE    NEW    15RITISII    INFANTRY    TLATOON 


JIairh  J<Jth.  The  present  successes  of  the 
British  armies  are  based  on  improved  discix)Une 
and  team  work. 

The  in(hvidual  recruit  is  at  first  averse  to 
ri,<4id  diseiphne,  hut  needless  and  a])pa]hn<^  losses 
drill  into  him  the  lesson  that  he  must  subordinate 
his  individuality  to  his  team  unit. 

The  men  of  (ireat  liritain  and  France  cannot 
he  blindly  driven  to  the  attack  as  the  Teuton 
forces  are.  The  German  military  theory  of  un- 
reasoning obedience  is  a  fairly  effective  one,  as 
her  victories  of  the  first  months  of  the  war  so  tear- 
fully demonstrated,  but  the  Allied  armies  hnve 
now  reached  an  even  more  elfective  stage  of 
rcnsotiinc/  obedience. 

i\s  iron  in  the  furnace  is  converted  into  steel, 
so,  in  the  hell  of  battle,  the  Allied  soldier  has 
learned  that  the  individual  is  thcic  hss  thati  an 
atom  in  hnporlance.  and  that  riuiil  discipline  and 
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close  co-openitioii  alone  can  preserve  liim  Irom 
sudden  death  and  render  liini  elfeetive. 

Each  new  army,  that  has  been  added  to  the 
Allied  forces,  has  at  Hrst  shown  the  same  lack  of 
discipline,  and  each  in  lui-n  lias  learned  its  ter- 
rible lesson  on  the  battle-liehl. 


\  nurse  in  a  liosjjital  asked  a  T(^nimy  li<iw  he 
got  wounded  and  he  replied  :  "We  was  marehin' 
up  an'  we  meets  a  sergeant.  'IJoysl'  says 
'e.  'if  ye  stan'  at  that  corner  ye  "II  he  blown  to 
'ell!'  an'  we  was  blown  to  'ell,  and  so  was  "e.  the 
bloomin'   pessimist!" 

In  the  ])resc'nt  war,  the  fate  of  armies  depends 
more  and  moi'e  upon  the  small  units  and  theii- 
leaders. 

In  prc\ii)us  wars,  when  troops  louLiht  in 
masses,  and  the  battle-lield  was  constMiuently  of 
small  extent,  the  licntenants.  captains,  majors, 
colonels  .-md  generals  usually  jxrceived  an  euur- 
gcncy  simultaneously,  and  the  commanding  gen- 
eral gave  ordi  rs  which  caused  the  whole  army  to 
7'es])ond  to  the  exigency  in  instant   mtison. 

In  I'ccent  battles  in  I-'ranee  and  I'"landers  it. 
on  an  avei'age.  took  the  captain  of  an  assaulting 
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company  iil'ty  iiiiiuites  to  send  a  conununiciition 
back  to  his  I)attaliou  conunandei',  and  an  equally 
Ion,!4-  time  for  bim  to  receive  a  reply.  Since  a 
battle  emernencv  usuallv  lasts  oidv  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  e\  ident  tint  under  such  conditions, 
the  lieutenants  and  captains  must  often  act  en- 
tirely (III  tiieir  own  responsibility. 

^Vmerica's  national  de\()tion  to  ])aseball  and 
football,  Avhich  has  so  often  invited  the  ridicule 
of  foreigners,  may  yet  ])rove  for  the  new'  armies 
of  the  I'nited  States  a  most  valuable  asset.  The 
realization  of  the  importance  of  team  woi'k  has 
been  <^'i'ound  into  two  'j^enerations  of  Amei'icans. 
who  have  fon/^lit  on  the  athletic  fields,  or  sat  on 
the  benches  which  surround  tliem. 

As  a  football  team  is  conijjosed  of  elexen  men. 
divided  into  forwards  and  backs,  and  a  baseball 
team  of  nine  men.  wlio  belon^^-  to  the  outfield, 
infield  or  battery,— so  a  Hritish  infantry  team 
numbering"  tliirty-twc  men,  is  made  up  (^\'  rifle- 
men, lille  i^i'cnadieis,  bombers  .••.nd  <  .ew  is  gun- 
ners, l-'acji  soldier  is  trained  to  play  a  definite 
ajid  carefully  j)lanned  ])art.  contributing'  towards 
the  success  of  the  team  as  a  wliole. 

This  co?Tibin."tion  is  called  a  platooTi. 

In   llic  conduct   of  modern   battles  th(    Ainiy 
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Coi-j/s  ih  tile  i)i-iiiei[)al  iuliiiiiiislrulivL'  unit;  ami 
the  A:ri);>la'ie  Siiuadi'oii,  llic  Heavy  Artillery 
Brigade  and  the  iiii'antry  Division  are  the  three 
most  hnportaiit  tactieal  uiiiis;  hut  the  Ini'aiitry 
Platoon  i.s  the  unit  ci'  attack.  It  is  tlie  team 
whieh  does  llie  aetual  li;^hting  under  the  leader- 
ship ol"  its  lieutenant,  who  is  the  team  captain. 

Its  armament  ineludes  all  the  weajxHis  and 
tools  em])loyed  hy  infantry,  so  that  it  is  eapah.le 
without  Qutside  helj)  of  defeat iii^-  an  equal  num- 
her  of  the  enemy,  under  any  conditions  of  ter- 
rain or  climate. 

Every  member  of  the  team,  ineluding  the  lieu- 
tenant, is  an  expert  bayonet  tighter  and  a  quali- 
fied riilem:in.  In  addition,  each  is  a  specialist  in 
either  snipin.u'.  riile-grenade  firing,  bombing  or  in 
handling  the  Lewis  gun. 

The  ])latoon.  like  all  military  organizaticms, 
and,  indeed,  all  teams,  cannot  attain  a  maxinuin. 
success  without  iron-elad  discipline.  Its  Avatch- 
word    must    be    "Discipline,    Discipline,    Disci- 

plme. 

Oidy  the  raw  recruit  scoffs  at  disciiiline, 
for  the  veteran  clings  to  it  ;!s  his  one  salva- 
tion from  a  useless  and  wasteful  death.  Six 
policenic'i  can  usually  whip  a  mob  o['  a  thousand 
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men,  hut  add  (liscij)li!ie  to  that  iiioh  and  the  result 
is  a  l)attah()n,  within  whose  ranks  its  individual 
menihcrs  ean  lind  saiety  I'roni  all  attaeks  of  any 
but  most  overwhelmin'4'  numbers. 

The  Canadian  troops,  when  they  lu'st  went  to 
Europe,  were  inefFet  live  and  vulnerable  beeause 
they  did  not  sulHeiently  appreeiate  the  value  of 
rioid  and  ])unetilious  diseipline.  They  did  not 
laek  in  eoura<4e  or  initiative,  but  tliese  <iualities, 
to  have  niilitarv  value,  must  be  eo-ordinated  bv 
striet  diseipline.  To-day  liaving  learned  their 
lesson  from  experience,  that  most  tenible  ol  all 
teachers,  the  Canadians  welcome  the  sternest 
diseii)line:  and  since  they  combine  with  this  the 
will  to  use  the  bavonet,  they  arc  now  amono-  the 
most  etrective  trooi)s  in  Ku'-ope. 

The  most  desirable  si/e  for  a  tiohtino-  platoon 
has  been  determined  by  the  test  and  trial  of  actual 
war  conditions,  and  is  limited  1  v  the  maximum 
number  whicli  one  lieutenant  can  personally 
command  in  battle,  for  it  has  re[)eatedly  been 
demonstrated  that  men  will  not  finht  to  tiie  best 
of  their  ability  uidess  an  oflicer  is  present  to  lead 
and  insj)ire  them. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  waii'are.  a  heu- 
tt  ii.'uil,  e\en  with  the  assistance  of  two  good  ser- 
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geants,  cannot  personally  haiullc  more  than  thirty 
or  thirty-five  men.     It  tlierel'ore  heeomes  evident 
that  in  battle  the  most  etVcetive  infantry  platoon 
is  one  comprising'  about  this  number.     There- 
fore, althou.uh  its  i):!}icr  strength  is  always  more 
than  fifty,  a  British  platocm  in  actual  combat, 
is  usually  organized  o!i  a  basis  of  thirty-two  men 
and    one    lieutenant,    the    latter    bein.Li,-    assisted 
by  a  platoon  ser^^^-ant  and   two  or   move   mes- 
sen'Tcrs.     The    excess    between    thirty-two    and 
fifty  odd  is  needed  to  replace  casualties  and  to 
furnish    battalion    signallers,    carriers    of    tools, 
bombs,   L-'renades,  ammunition,   barbed-wire,  in- 
struments, (lares,  stretchers  and  sin,nallino'  Hags. 


All  modern  infantry  companies  have  a  nominal 
strengtli  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  othcers 
and  men,  but  temporary  subtractions  for  sick- 
ness, for  absence,  for  wounds,  and  for  detached 
service  as  scouts,  runners,  signallers,  pigeon- 
flyers,  ammunition  carriers,  moppers-up,  salvage 
men,  etc.,  invariably  reduces  this  number,  so  that 
a  company  seldom  goes  into  i)atlle  with  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  combatants.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  organize  each  co'.ipany  into 
four  platoons  of   thiiiN-two   men  each,   besides 
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leavinn^  a  ccjMi})aiiy  re.ser\  e  of  some  twenty  men. 

Since  the  i)e^-innino'  of  tlie  present  war,  the 
Britisli  platoon  lias  been  reorganized  according  to 
a  principle  which  has  no  precedent  in  history, 
but  wliich  has  proved  so  effective  that  it  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  year's  great  victories. 

This  new  platoon  organi:':atioM  is  based  upon 
a  revised  esthnate  of  the  vaivie  t)f  the  Lewis  s>un 
and  shnilar  automatic  rilles,  it  having  been  found 
that  a  single  Lewis  gun  gives  a  fire  effect  su]K'ri()r 
to  tiiat  of  an  entire  platoon  of  thirty-two  i-ille- 
iiien.  'rhcre  are  masiy  reasons  for  this  superior- 
ity— a  i'vw  only  need  be  mentioned  here. 

In  battle  the  e!iemy  seldom  exposes  himsell' 
i'nv  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  t'nic.  If  he 
is  to  be  effectively  punislied  at  such  nioments,  a 
heavy  lire  n.ust  l)e  ])romplly  opened  uj)on  him. 
Hut  thirty-two  different  men  will  not,  as  a  rule. 
all  see  one  lai-get  at  the  same  instant,  nor  amid 
the  din  of  battle  can  an  ollicer  indicate  it  to  every 
one  of  them,  hefore  it  shall  ha\e  <lisai)pcared. 
^NForeovcr,  even  a  good  rilleman  cannot  average 
to  fii-e  more  than  one  well  ainied  shot  each  five 
seconds;  and  under  the  very  best  of  lua.-e  ma- 
naMivre  conditions,  no  i)]at(!on  i^\'  riflemen  would 
ever  I)e  al.Mc  to  achieve  this  theoretical  perfec- 
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tion  of  thirty-luo  shots  in  tluit  length  of  thne. 
This  ideal  result  is.  therefore,  praetieaily  unat- 
tainuhle,  evcii  under  mosl  i'avorahle  circurn- 
stanees.  A  I.ev/is  gun,  hy  contrast,  is  loaded 
v.ith  a  drum  containing  forty-seven  shots,  and 
this  entire  charge  can  he  effectively  tired  by  one 
man,  under  almost  any  condition,  in  five  or  six 
seconds,  thus  giving  a  suchlen  annihilating  burst 
of  fire.  'V\\e  Lewis  gunner  can  take  advantage  of 
lleeting  opportunities,  which  a  ])latoon  rifleman 

would  miss. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  engaged  in 
active  battle,  a  platoon  of  riHenien,  which,  has  once 
been   deployed    into    line    facing   tb.e   eneii.y    so 
that  they  ma>    all  see  to  fire  uj)ou  iiim,  cannot 
subseijuentlv  be  reassembled  and  deployed  in  a 
uew  direction  without  exposing  itself  to  prohibi- 
tive   casualties,      ruder    no    condition,    can     it 
change   |)laee  (juickly,   since  a   full   platoon  dc- 
ph)yed  on  a  firing  line  covers  a  front  about  forty 
yards  wide,  and  a  change  of  position  would  re- 
quire the  outlying  men  to  move  some  thirty  or 
forty  vards.     The  operator  of  a   Lewis  gun.  on 
the  other  hand,  can  turn  his  sheaf  of  bullets  from 
side  to  si(h'  as  (juiekly  as  u  fireman  can  direct  the 
stream  from  liis  hose. 
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The  total  lii'c  til'cct  of  ;i  platoon  of  riflemen 
is  no  better  than  that  of  the  average  cxeellenee 
of  the  marksmen  whieh  eompose  it;  while  u  Lewis 
gun.  being  operated  by  pieked  shots,  has  an  aver- 
age ett'eet  greater  than  that  of  a  wliole  platoon 
of  riflemen,  although  it  is  in  itself  less  aecurate 
than  a  rifle. 

The  Are  volume  of  a  platoon  of  riflemen 
(leereases  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  number  of  easual- 
ties,  for  if  half  the  marksmen  are  disabled,  the 
fire  volume  is  then  redueed  by  fifty  per  cent. 
But  in  the  new  British  platoon,  where  there  are 
eight  Lewis  gunners  to  each  gun,  only  two  of 
them  are  exposed  at  one  time,  while  the  other 
six  take  shelter  and  lie  in  I'cserve.  so  that  if  one 
of  the  original  gunners  is  hit.  he  can  immediately 
be  rej)laeed.  Thus,  before  the  volume  of  lire 
from  a  Lewis  gun  can  be  definitely  shut  off.  four 
successive  teams  of  two  gunners  each  would  have 
to  be  put  out  of  action. 

To  obtain  the  full  Are  efl'ect  of  a  platoon,  using 
rifles  thirty-two  indi'  iduals  who  must  be  con- 
sidered as  national  assets,  are,  all  at  one  time, 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy :  wlu^  is.  more- 
over, certain  to  percci\e  them  more  (]uickly  be- 
To  obtain  the 
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lire  cli'cct  of  a  Lewis  gun,  only  two  men,  the 
gunner  and  the  loader,  are  exposed  to  chmger 
and  they  are  less  likely  to  i)e  noticed  by  the  en- 
emy, because  two  men  can  keep  cover  where 
thii-ty-two  could  not. 

Since,  lor  these  reasons,  a  Lewis  gun  operated 
by  one  of  the  four  sciuads  of  the  platoon  gives  a 
result  superior  to  that  which  would  be  obtained 
if  all  four  s(iuads  used  rifles,  and  as  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  experience  of  actual  warfare  to 
give  a  tire  effect  amply  suiKcient  for  the  needs 
of  the  platoon,  and  since  it  can  be  oper- 
ated and  kept  in  action  under  ahiiost  any  condi- 
tions by  the  eight  men  of  one  s<juad.  the  three 
remaining  scjuads  nre  consecpiently  left  free  to 
devote  themselves  to  other  duties  than  that  of 
obtaining  tire  effect. 

The  lire  of  a  Lewis  gun,  like  the  fire  of  a 
platoon  of  rilicmen  cannot,  of  course,  injure  the 
enemy  once  he  has  taken  shelter  in  the  trenches, 
and,  therefore,  the  three  sijuads.  left  over  after 
the  selection  of  the  Lewis  gun  operators,  are 
armed  and  trained  to  deal  with  him  in  this  latter 
contingency. 

One  of  these  three  squads  is  armed  with  rifle- 
ijrenades  which  have  a  raiige  of  several  hundred 
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yards  and  their  plunging  fire  is  especially  efFeet- 
ive  against  an  enemy  sheltered  in  trenches. 
These  grenades  are  about  as  deadly  as  the  field 
artillery  shells  used  in  our  Civil  A\''ar. 

A  second  s(|uad  specializes  in  the  use  of  the 
r'fle,  in  order  to  deal  efi'cctively  with  enemy  sni])- 
ers,  jjarticularly  in  saps  and  other  positions  out- 
lying his  main  defenses. 

The  third  s(juad  is  armed  with  bombs,  Mhich 
weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half  each,  and  which 
can  be  thrown  to  a  maximum  distance  of  fifty 
yards.  The  bomb  most  employed  by  the  Allies 
is  known  as  the  Mills  Hand  (-renade.  It  is  com- 
paratively a  n  .vea})on,  and  there  was,  for  a 
time,  a  tendency  o  overestimate  its  value  and  to 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  rifle  and  bayonet. 

Attacks  over  the  open  with  the  rifle  and  bayo- 
net, when  vigorously  pushco  home,  will  always 
succeed  in  making  progress  if  the  co-operation 
between  the  infantiy  and  the  artillery  is  good:  on 
the  other  hand,  bombing  attacks  along  trenches. 
however  vigorously  supported  by  artillery,  will 
never  succeed  in  making  much  real  progress.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  an  attack  which 
had  degenerated  into  the  bombing  stage,  has  been 
brought  to  a  standstill. 
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Tlierc  are,  however,  during  an  assault,  three 
(kities  lor  whieh  honihers  are  re(iuire(l  and  for 
which  they  need  to  he  carefully  trained.  They 
are  used  by  "niv)ppers-up"  to  kill  or  subdue 
the  garrisons  in  enemy  trenches  ah'eady  captured 
or  passed  over  l)y  the  assaulting  wave.  They 
must  also  assist  the  rillcmen  in  holding  the  cap- 
tured positions  by  repulsing  counter  bombing  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  After  the  objective  has  been 
attained,  it  is  their  duty  to  assist  advancing  forces 
to  get  in  touch  with  their  allied  units  on  the 
flanks;  this  is  done  by  clearing  out  an  enemy 
who  may  hold  any  isolated  positions  interrening 
between  two  allied  units. 

Since  the  infantry  platoon  is  the  fighting  team 
which  carries  the  soldiers  to  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  enemy,  and  since  the  lieutenant  is 
its  commander,  no  discussion  of  the  platoon 
would  be  complete,  which  did  not  conclude  with 
a  description  of  its  leader  and  the  qualifications 
which  are  most  valuable  in  such  an  officer. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  conflict  is  a 
lieutenant's  war,  and  therefore  in  the  Eritish 
forces  the  platoon  leaders  are  selected  from  the 
whole  army  for  their  intelligence,  courage  and 
ability  to  lead  men,  and  are  not  only  taught  to 
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fill  any  one  of  tlie  various  j)o.sitlons  in  team  work, 
but  tlR'v  nuist  also  possess  tlic  inborn  nil't  of 
teachin*^-  others.  Most  o^'  these  oflieers  are  very 
youno-  men,  wlio  two  or  three  years  ago  were  boys 
lit  sehools  hke  J^ton  or  Kuol)y,  but  who  to-day 
are  veterans  with  wai-  reeords  replete  with 
splendid  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

Each  lieutenant  is  required  to  train  his  little 
band  of  followers  when  in  camp,  to  care  for  their 
bodily  comforts  in  the  field,  and  to  lead  them  in 
battle.  He  is  teacher,  father  and  master  to  his 
men.     He  is  dcus  (\v  machina. 

AltlKHigh  there  has  never  been  a  war  in  which 
organization  and  complicated  scientific  e'.juip- 
ment  have  played  such  a  tremendous  part,  yet 
at  the  same  time  there  has  never,  since  the  Middle 
2\ges,  been  an  epoch  when  inspiring  individual 
leadeiship  of  small  bands  of  men  has  counted  for 
so  much. 

The  lieutenant  is  expected  to  be  the  bravest, 
most  cheerful  and  self-sacrificing  individual  in 
the  platoon  which  he  commands. 

All  alono-  the  line  of  actual  conflict  between 
the  oi)posing  armies,  little  bands  of  warriors  are 
now  led  much  as  the  knights  of  old  led  their  fol- 
lowers.    ^Vhcn  in  the  l)attle  front,  each  band  is 
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no  isolated  by  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  and 
by  an  ever  watchl'ul  enemy,  tluit  it  often  loses 
touch  witii  everything-  in  the  world  except  tlie 
platoon  ii])on  its  ri^ht  and  left.  Food  and  water 
to  sustain  life  and  ammunition  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  li^ht  comes  to  it  at  intervals  from 
the  dim  rear. 

Four  things  are  demanded  of  a  lieutenant,  each 
progressively  more  ditlicult  tlian  the  one  before: 

(1)  lie  must  tram  his  own  platoon. —  For- 
mei'ly  when  a  comnanv  contained  onlv  sixty  or 
eighty  men,  a  captain  could  .  tHciently  drill  them 
all;  but  as  a  company  now  numhei-s  two  huiKhid 
and  tifty  uk  ii.  the  task  has  become  a  well  nigh 
impossible  one  foi-  llic  ca|)tai:i:  therefore  that 
duty  devoKes  upon  tlie  heutenanls. 

{'2)  liy  maintaining  the  strictest  (iiscipline.  he 
imist  briiig  them  well  and  safe  tlirough  the  route 
marches  and  trench  holding  which  leads  up  to 
an  attack,  and  tlien  eai!\\-  th(  in  at  a  steady  walk 
to  within  tifly  yards  of  tlie  enemy  infantry,  before 
giviiig  tlie  final  order  \'.hieli  culminates  in  the 
conclusive  charge  w  itii  the  rille  and  bayonet. 

(3)  When  the  decisive  moment  arrives  and 
tlie  charge  has  begun,  he  must  inspire  iiis  men  by 
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the  example  of  his  own  bravery.  lie  earries  a 
rille  and  bayonet  and  is  expceted  to  do  more 
fighting  and  kill  more  Ilnns  than  any  otlier  one 
man  in  the  platoon. 

(4)  The  objective  and  its  enemy  defenders 
having  been  eontinered,  he  must  reconstruct  the 
platoon,  which  has  tempoiarily  disintegrated  into 
a  tighting  mob.  and  then  proceed  to  the  attack 
of  the  next  objective. 

:Most  lieutenants  accomplish  the  first  three 
tasks,  but  scarcely  one  in  three  attains  the  last. 
A  lieutenant  who  carries  his  first  objective,  airl 
sul»se([uently  reorganizes  his  platoon,  and  with  it 
conciuers  a  second  objective,  will  by  nightfall  al- 
most certainly  be  either  dead  or  a  captain. 

A  more  specific  conception  of  the  high  standard 
to  which  the  platoon  commander  is  expected  to 
attain,  may  i)e  gathered  from  the  following  list 
of  orders  inibodied  in  the  instructions  whicli  were, 
before  the  battle  of  Arras,  issued  to  platoon  com- 
manders by  the  Hritisli  (rcneral  St;iff. 

•■The  platoon  commander  can  gniii  \hc  coTifi- 
dence  of  his  men: 

"(;i)  My  being  the  best  m;ui  at  nrms  in  the 
platoon,  (tr  tryinu,-  to  br  so. 
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"(1))  By  bein<r  quick  to  act,  taking  real  com- 
mand on  all  occasions,  issuing  clear  orders,  and 
not  forgetting  to  see  them  carried  out: 

"(c)  My  being  himself  well  turned  out.  punc- 
tual, and  cheery,  even  under  adverse  circum- 
stances ; 

'■((1)  By  enforcing  strict  disci|)llnc  at  all 
times.  This  must  he  a  willing  (rsfij)line,  not  a 
sulky  one.  Be  just  but  do  not  be  -oft — men  de- 
spise softness. 

"(e)  By  recognizing  a  good  efTort,  even  if  it 
IS  not  really  successful.  A  word  of  praise,  when 
deserved,  produces  better  results  than  incessant 
fault-tinding: 

"(f)  By  looking  after  his  men's  comfort  be- 
fore his  own  and  never  sparing  himself; 

'■(g)  By  demanding  a  higli  standard  on  all  oc- 
casions and  n(\cr  resting  content  with  what  he 
'takes  over,'  he  it  on  the  battle-Held  or  in  hillcts. 
Kverything  is  caj)al)lc  of  impiovcment,  fri)m  in- 
formati(  n  on  the  battlc-licid  down  to  latrines, 
and  \vashing  places  in  billets. 

"(h)  Hy  being  blood-thirsty,  and  ever  think- 
ing how  to  kill  the  enemy,  and  helping  his  men 
to  do  so. 

"Tlie  j)latoon  commandei-  siioiild  he  the  proud- 
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est  man  in  the  Army.  lie  is  commander  of  the 
unit  in  the  attack.  He  is  the  only  commander 
who  can  knov  i)itimately  the  character  and  capa- 
bih'ties  of  each  man  under  him. 

"He  can  if  he  is  so  disposed,  estahhsh  a  esprit 
ile  platoon  which  will  be  hard  to  ecjual  in  any 
other  formation." 
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THE    WII.I-   'I'O    ^'^^   'i'i^E   BAYONET 

"Tlie  Mill  to  use  the  bayonet"  is  synonymous 
Avith  the  ^'will  to  victory"  says  a  British  manual; 
and  to  come  to  close  qi.  rs  v.here  men  can  use 
the  iKiyonet  constitutes  ai.  iinal.  decisive  stage 
in  nearly  every  battle,  and  is  therefore  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  ail  preliminary  stratenry  and  tactics. 
An  enemy  is  never  definitely  concjuered  until  he 
is  captured  or  driven  I'rom  the  field  of  battle,  but 
experience  has  shouii  that  he  cannot  be  shot  out 
of  his  trenches  and  only  Hees  or  surrenders  when 
the  attackinn-  infantry   routs  him  out  v.ith  the 

cold  steel. 

When  that  supreme  moment  of  actual  personal 
conflict  arrives,  the  platoon  must  and  should 
temi)nrarily  disinteoTate  into  a  collection  of  in- 
dividual soldiers,  fi<ihtin,u-  sijigle  combats.  It  is 
at  this  conclusive  mom(  nt  that  the  rifle  and  bay- 
onet, which  have  always  been  and  still  are  the 
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inf'antrymairs  prime  weapon,  come  into  tlieir 
own. 

The  platoon  oi-f^anization  carries  the  attack  to 
close  (|uartci-.s,  where  conclnsive  victory  can  be 
won  by  killin;^'  or  capturin<i^  the  enemy  troops 
and  by  takinu;^  {)o.ssession  of  their  positions. 

The  new  British  platoon,  cemented  to<^ether  by 
discipline,  brings  the  soldier  up  to  the  parapet  of 
the  enemy  trend),  which  he  conld  never  have 
reached  by  any  individual  efl'ort.  Once  he  lias 
arrived,  however,  his  ])ersonal  skill  and  l)ravery 
have  full  play  as  he  valiantly  and  confidently  at- 
tacks lint  after  Ilun,  until  the  enemy  garrison 
is  beaten  into  surrender  and  all  resistance  ceases. 

AViicn  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  platoon 
reconstrncis  itself  and  proceeds  to  further  con- 
([uests. 

Nothing  which  lias  bi'cn  said  about  tlie  new 
platoon  should  be  interpreted  as  depreciating  the 
rifle  and  bayonet.  The  sole  purj)()se  of  the  new 
platoon  is  to  bi-ing  its  members  (juickly  and 
economically  to  close  (juarters  with  a  dciiKn-alized 
enemy,  in  order  that  they  may  tlien  exti'rminate 
him  with  the  rifle  :ind  bayonet,  in  the  use  of  which 
every  man  has  been  thoroughly  trained,  befoi'c  he 
Was  permitted  to  comnicnce  the  study  oi'  tiie  s|)c- 
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cialties  of  bombiiin-,  riHe-grenade  firing  or  Lewis 
gunning. 

It  is  carei'uily  impressed  on  all  ranks  ol  tlie 
British  t'oi-ees  that  the  rilie  and  bayonet,  whieli 
should  be  eonsidered  as  one  weapon,  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  the  prineipal  weapon  of  the  in- 
fantryman, and  that  lighting  miits  cannot  become 
too  expert  in  wielding  it.  Examples  of  its 
l)roper  use  are  constantly  brought  to  the  soldiers' 
attention. 

A  certain  Australian,  for  instance,  was  granted 
the  \'ictoria  Cross  not  only  because  he  perfoi-nied 
a  very  gallant  feat,  but  also  because  the  British 
General  Staff  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tiiat  in  so  doing  he  had  made  a  classic  use  of  his 
rille  and  bayonet. 

A  small  Jnemy  strong-point,  which  lay  in  front 
of  the  trenches  occui)icd  ])y  h  ,  jdatoon.  had 
proved  very  troublesome.  iVrtillery  bombard- 
ments and  Other  ordinary  methods  of  attack 
jiad  failed  tn  silence  it.  When  these  had  ])roved 
ineffective,  the  Australian  suggested  that  he  be 
allowed  to  attempt,  single-handed,  a  surprise  at- 
tack. 

The  strong-point  was  held  by  eiglit  Germans, 
though  their  exact  number  was  not  known  to  the 
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Australian  Avhcii  he  ^■olullteered  to  attack  them. 

Altliough  he  belonged  to  the  bombing  sciuad 
of  his  platoon  and  was  therefore  a  specialist  in 
the  use  (.f  that  weapon,  he  nevertheless  took  with 
liini  no  l)onibs,  but  relied  solely  on  his  rifle  and 
bayonet,  which  is  the  correct  procedure  in  ott'en- 
sive  lighting  at  close  quarters. 

He  climbed  out  of  his  trench,  and  aided  aiid 
supported  by  the  snipers,  rifle  grenadiers,  bomb- 
ers and  Lewis  gunners  of  his  own  platoon,  was 
able,  unobserved,  to  creep  within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  of  the  enemy  positicm.  He  was  then  so 
close  to  his  objective  that  his  platoon  mates  were 
forced  to  cease  firing,  for  fear  they  might  hit  him. 

Thus  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  charged  towards  the  enemy,  one 
of  whom,  being  no  longer  kept  under  cover  by 
the  opposing  flre,  looked  out  towards  the  British 
lines  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  was  startled 
by  the  sight  of  a  single  British  soldier  charging 
towards  him  and  already  within  fifty  yards.  In 
his  surprise,  he  fired  an  ineft'ective  shot  which, 
however,  served  to  give  the  alarm  to  his  comrades 
in  the  trenches  behind  him. 

Although  the  ^\ustralian\s  one  desire  was  to 
come  to  ch)se  (luarters  as  quickly  as  possible,  he 
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nevertheless  realized  tluit  if  he  allowed  the  Cier- 
iiians  to  lire  at  him  without  retaliation,  they  would 
be  able  to  aim  eahnly  and  would  certainly  brhig 
him  down. 

As  the  enemy  iired,  he  therefore  stopped 
abruptly,  antl  before  the  German  eould  aim 
again,  he  made  a  (luiek  snap  shot  and  hit  JJoehe 
between  the  eyes. 

The  other  Germans,  at  soutul  of  the  first  shot, 
had  started  to  join  their  eonn-ade  on  the  parapet, 
but  on  seeing  his  fate,  hesitated  just  long  enough 
to  afford  the  Australian  a  preeious  moment  in 
which  to  resume  his  rush.  Tidving  full  advan- 
tage of  this  pause,  he  covered  half  the  remaining 
distance  before  another  German  ventured  to 
raise  his  head  above  the  parapet. 

The  instant  this  new  enemy  appeared  above 
ground,  the  .Vustralian  turned  him  over  with 
a  bullet  through  the  brain,  and  again  resumed  his 
headlong  charge  before  the  remaining  Germans 
could  collect  their  wits;  reaching  their  parapet, 
he  fired  a  third  deadly  shot  as  he  leaped  into  their 
trench,  and  then  killed  tiie  live  now  demoralized 
survivors  with  the  cold  steel. 

The   first   of  these   meant  to   figlii,  but   was 
killed   by   the   onrushing    Australian   ])efore   he 
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coukl  "get  set,"  llie  othci-  lour,  coiiipletcly  de- 
Dioralizecl,  were  killed  one  after  another  as  they 
seranibled  over  each  other  in  a  wild  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  narrow  trench.  Having'  com- 
pleted his  work,  the  Australian  aided  hy  the  pro- 
tecting lire  of  his  own  platoon,  which  covered  his 
retreat,  returned  unhurt  to  his  own  lines. 

The  i)lat{)on  organization,  cemented  together 
by  discipline,  gave  him  the  o])portunity  for  vic- 
tory, but  the  victory  itself  was  achieved  by  his 
will  to  use  the  bayonet. 

The  support  of  his  platoon  organization  en- 
abled him  to  advance,  u!imolested,  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  his  objective;  but  from  that  moment  he 
■was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  his  agility, 
courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  bayo- 
rjv-t  enabled  him  to  dispatch  eight  enemies  in 
twenty  seconds,  and  there})y  to  win  the  much 
coveted  Vict;)ria  C'ross, 

The  bayonet  is  still  the  decisive  weapon  in 
])attle,  just  as  it  has  been  since  man  first  fashioned 
an  iiiVrcd  weapon.  The  "Will  to  Use  the  Bayo- 
net" shares  e(iually  with  "Discipline"  the  distinc- 
tio.    of  being  the  deciding  factors  in  war. 

Organizations  cemented  together  by  l)isci])line 
carry  the  soldier  safely  tln-ough  training,  travel, 
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iiKirches,  and  long  months  of  trcncli-liolding  to 
the  moment  of  attack,  and  then  throuoli  the  ad- 
vance to  his  Ohjective,  where  the  Will  to  Use 
the  Bayonet  concludes  the  victory. 

\\\vcn  the  sweeping  charge  crashes  against  the 
.stuhborn  defense,  battalions  and  platoons  mo- 
mentarily disintegrate  into  individual  warriors, 
thrown  absolutely  on  their  own  resources.  Each 
man  is  alone  witli  his  enemy. 

Such  an  elemental  moment  may  occur  at  any 
time  in  the  life  of  an  infantryman,  and  when  it 
comes,   he   often   finds    himself   separated   from 
eternity  by  less  than  the  thickness  of  paper.     In 
ii  trench  fight  there  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
space  for  shooting;  each  man  must  rely  solely 
upon  his  bayonet.     Upon  his  will  to  use  it  de- 
pends his  chance  to  stave  off  death  and  defeat. 
It  therefore  behooves  him,  while  still  in  the  train- 
ing camp,  to  prepare  and  rehearse  himself  both 
in' body  and  mind  for  this  supreme  ordeal,  and 
to  consider  with  all  seriousness  how  he  will  meet 

such  a  crisis. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  infantryman 
of  the  British  armies  undergoes  daily  exercises 
in  g\'mnastics  and  in  bayonet  fighting,  to  wliich 
he  devotes  a  dozen  hours  a  week. 
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Short  talks  bv  his  vetcriiu  ser<ireant  rorewarii 
liiiii  of  thr  sluht  and  sensations  of  battle;  caiis- 
thenics  and  games  make  him  ([uicker  than  his 
enemy  both  in  nnnd  and  body;  and  lessons  in 
the  use  of  his  weapon  render  him  an  imcon- 
(jiierable  baj'onet  feneer. 

The  aetual  use  of  the  bayonet,  altliouu,!!  im- 
portant, is  not  so  vital  a  faetor  in  decidin<4'  battles, 
as  the  definite  conseionsness  of  the  will  aiid  skill 
to  handle  it  effectively,  for  therein  jes  the  eon- 
fidenee  of  tlie  soldier  in  himself.  If  he  doubts 
his  own  ability  to  give  a  good  aecount  of  himself 
at  elose  (quarters,  if  he  dreads  the  eold  steel,  the 
lear  of  it  slows  up  his  pace  in  the  advance,  and  af- 
fects his  accuracy  of  rifle  fire  long'  before  he 
comes  in  physical  contact  with  the  enemy; 
whereas  if  practice  has  given  him  confidence  in 
his  skill  at  fencing  and  thrusting,  and  his  train- 
ing' has  made  him  alert  in  mind  and  agile  in  body, 
his  g'reatest  desire  will  be  to  encounter  an  enemy 
face  to  face,  where  skill  and  courage  alone  de- 
cide the  issue.  He  then  feels  I'ar  safer  than  at 
a  distance,  where  an  accidental  buliet  or  stray 
fragment  of  shrapnel  may  take  him  unawares. 

iVs  has  already  been  intimated,  bayonet  com- 
bats between  Cierman  infantrymen  and  British 
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inf'antryincn   are   coniparutively   ol'   rare   oeeur- 
rence,   l)ut    the    fact   that   twenty   tliousaiul   iin- 
wouiided   German   infantrynieii    surrendered   at 
the  Battle  of  Arras  was  due  to  tlie  I'aet  that  in 
twenty  thousand  individual  eases,  Mhen  a  ]5ritisli 
infantryman  eame  laee  to  I'aee  with  a  Cierman, 
the  former  was  so  mueli  more  determined  and 
self-eonfident  than  the  hitter,  that  tlie  (ieiinan 
prom})tly  deeided  tlie  only  way  to  save  his  skin 
was  by  immediate  and  uneonditional  surrender. 
This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  military  pre- 
])aredness.     Whatever    an    army    is    thorou,i,ddy 
ready  to  undertake,  it  is  less  often  obi       d  to  put 
in  practice. 

The  courses  of  training  for  the  platoon 
conducted  by  sergeants  who  have  been  graduated 
from  a  nonnal  school  oi'  bayoiiet  fencing.     Tlie 
instructor  lays  out  complete  trench  systems  and 
mans    them    with    dummy    Germans    which    he 
teaches  his  pupils  to  attack.     The  soldiers  are 
repeatedly  made  to  rehearse  every  detail  of  an 
assault.     They   march   across   an   imitation   no- 
man's-land,  reach  the  etiemy  trenches  and  bayo- 
net   with    dispatch    and    efficiency    the    dummy 
Huns,  who  are  supposed  to  man  the  machine-gun 
emplaecments  and  dug-outs,  until  the  mock  at- 
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tack  eventually  ends  in  the  eapture  of  all  the 
enemy's  tj'enelies. 

The  sergeant  in  charge  precedes  "ach  exercise 
hy  a  lecture.  lie  is  usually  an  inia<»inati\e  man 
of  fluent  hut  unrefined  speech,  who  is  not  only 
a  graduate  of  a  hayonet  fighting  sehool,  hut  also 
a  veteran  of  many  hattles.  From  his  own  ex- 
jjerience,  he  tells  the  recruits  exactly  what  hattles 
are  like,  so  that  thev  mav  not  he  taki  n  too  much 
hy  surprise  when  they  face  the  reality.  He  not 
only  explains  these  experiences  verhally,  hut  acts 
them,  illustrating  each  sentence  with  his  body  and 
hayonet. 

Half  a  hundred  recruits  gather  around  him; 
each  holding  his  rifle  with  hayonet  fixed.  The 
instructor  begins  his  discourse  quietly,  laying 
dov  n  his  premises  somewhat  as  follows: 

"The  bayonet  is  not  a  pocket  knife  nor  a  gar- 
den tool.  It  is  not  made  to  chop  firewood  nor  to 
toast  bread.  It  is  the  most  effective  weapon  of 
war,  and  it  is  meant  to  kill  Germans  with. 

"The  only  way  to  win  a  battle  is  by  'ard 
fightin'.  You  never  get  an\i:hin'  for  nothin',  in 
war  or  anywhere  else,  so  don't  be  afraid  of  losses. 

'"When  you  go  to  the  f^-ont  you  want  to  do  it 
with  the  idea  of  seekin'  'ard  fights — under  favor- 
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al)le  conditions  if  possible— but  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, make  'em  rou^li.  Get  close  to  yer 
enemy.  Look  for  'im.  ^ct  'im  into  a  corner  of 
tbe  ring,  so  to  s])eak,  and  tben  mix  it  up.  Rougb 
him.     Give  'im  'ell. 

"Yer  must  'ave  this  idea  iirndy  fixed  in  yer 
'ead  when  ye  're  about  to  take  part  in  your  first 
attack.  You  will  be  in  the  trenches  waitin'  and 
not  knowing  exactly  when  the  zero  hour  is  to  be. 
You  may  wait  like  that  I'or  several  days,  with 
a  most  particular  'ell  of  a  bombardment  going 
on  all  about  you,  some  of  it  comin'  at  you,  but 
most  oT  it  movin'  towards  ti.e  Hoches,  prcpaiin' 
the  way  for  you  b\  ..tin'  uj)  is  wiie  and  de- 
stroyin'  "is  trenches. 

"And  tlicn  while  the  bombardment  is  still  goin' 
on  as  'nrd  as  ever,  word  comes  that  ye 're  to  go 
over  the  top  at  such  an(.  such  a  minute. 

"As  the  hour  arrives  the  officers  keep  lookm' 
at  their  wrist  watches,  and  the  time  don't  seem 
to  ..;,  vcrv  fast.  Be  a  man.  Don't  begin 
thinkin'  of  "onie.  but  remember  what  the  (.ermans 
are  tryin'  to  do  to  the  worl.  Think  of  what 
they'll  do  lo  you  if  tluy  get  you  down.  Think 
of  their  bahy-'killin'  and  their  Belgian  slaves  and 
their  Arnu  ilan  massacres,  and  their  burnin'  and 
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pilhi<yin'  and  be  dainii  thaiiki'ul  that  ycni  'vc  a 
chance  to  do  soniethin'  towards  stoppin'  all  tliat 
kind  of  tlui^i^fieiy  for  good  an'  all. 

"Don't  stand  with  yei-  knees  shakin'  and  yer 
eyes  quiverin',  hut  grind  your  teeth  and  think  of 
the  way  they  're  ir.akin'  peo])le  suffer  eveiy where 
with  their  Imftur,  and  their  'me  und  Gott.' 

'"And  so  about  a  minute  before  the  time  to 
go,  yer  wants  to  say  to  yerself:  'The  time  'as 
come  for  me  to  do  my  bit.  It 's  goin'  to  be  a 
rough  ])arty  l)ut  I  am  goin'  to  make  it  a  damn 
sight  rougher  for  the  Boche  tlian  for  me.' 

"So  with  ver  teeth  grittin",  yer  eyes  jmppin' 
out,  yer  'aii'  standin'  on  end,  and  yer  bayonet 
fixed,  ye 're  reaciy  to  go  ()\c'r  tlie  top  when  the 
time  conies  and  the  order  is  given. 

"An'  wluii  she  comes  don't  \vait  a  sccon'  for 
yer  chums  on  the  riglil  or  lert.  but  clamber  over 
the  top  and  all  go  at  once  like  a  British  lion  after 
is  grul)." 

\\\  this  lime  tlie  recruits  are  enthralled  by 
the  words  of  the  veteran  sergeant  who  has  gradu- 
ally woi-ked  himself  uj)  into  a  state  of  rage,  and 
hvU  himself  actually  staiting  across  no-man's- 
land.  His  teeth  are  gritting,  his  hair  is  on  end. 
lie  pauses  and  the  silence  is  iieavy. 
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"Drills,  theories,  text  Ijooks,  niauanivres  i.re  all 
rjo-ht  ill  their  Avav,  but  the  bayonet  is  the  tliino- 
tliat  wins  the  battles,  and  tlie  soldier  who  does 
the  winiiin'  is  generally  a  sweaty  one  with  is 
sleeves  rolled  up,  mud  on  'is  faee,  and  blood  in 

'is  eye.  ^   , 

"Th'  order  conies.     Over  you  go.     \  e  re  a»)- 
solutelv  goin'  mad.     You  have  yer  objective  and 
make  strite  for  it.  seairhin'   the  ground  on  the 
way.     You  mav  be  had  by  a  sniper,  and  the  'Uns 
shrai)nel  will  be  singin'  all  'round  you.  but  don  t 
wait  Tor  anvbody  else  to  start  puttin'  'Uns  out 
of  their  miserv.     You  may  ecHiie  across  a  'ungry 
'un,  about  seven  foot  six  -igh  waitin'  lor  you  in 
a  shell  *«)le  or  round  a  machine  gun.     Fly  strite 
for  'im.     Don't  tickle  'im  with  yer  baytmet  but 
shove  it  in,  point,  barrel,  left  'and,  right  'and, 
and  even  the  butt,  right  through  'is  guts. 

"Now  you  've  got  it  in  ye  've  got  to  pull  it  out. 
So  put  a  little  more  than  'imian  force  be'ind  it. 
out  it  comes,  an'  when  that's  done  don't  tarry 
and  tliink  of  writin'  a  letter  'ome  about  it.  ^  er 
ain't  done  vet.  That's  nuly  yer  first  'Un,  and 
you  goes  for  another,  always  lookin'  round  and 
i.avin'  in  miml  vcr  objective,  'cor.lin'  to  orders. 
If  v,.u  sees  a  Tn  'idin',  pounce  on  'im  like  a 
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bally  tiger  and  carry  out  the  same  ole  pro- 
gram. 

"There  's  a  'ell  of  a  lot  of  noise  goin'  on,  but 
don't  stop,  for  if  you  stops  you  '11  get  no  mercy; 
and  the  mercy  vou  wants  to  gi\c  '.he  'Un  is  yer 
little  bit  of  steel  as  far  in  'im  as  you  can  stick  it. 
I  f  you  can't  use  a  bayonet,  you  might  just  as  well 
fall  down  a  drain  2)ipe  and  get  off  the  earth. 

"An'  '\i  the  'Un  gets  you,  you  won't  be  buried 
with  music  and  all  that.  Oh,  no!  First  he'll 
pick  yer  pockets,  tike  away  any  little  thing  yer 
'are  worth  tikin',  and  then  yer  body  goes  to  the 
ovens  where  they  '11  cook  it,  and  use  yer  fat 
to  make  nitroglycerine  and  oleomargarine  out  of. 
It's  bally  awful,  but  that's  w'at  'ai)pens. 

"So  you  wants  to  show  the  fightin'  spirit  and 
there  's  Ji<*  fightin'  spirit  in  a  snail.  Keep  yer 
'air  on  end,  and  a^  ays  'aye  yer  teeth  grindin', 
and  stdji  mad:  and  when  yer  sees  the  'Uns  run- 
nin',  as  vcr  often  will,  chase  "em  madder  than 
when  yer  first  started." 

The  last  order  is  delivered  ii\  stentorian  tones 
as  tlie  instructor  enacted  everything  he  descril)es, 
meanwhile  making  terrible  giimaces. 

K\  (.'ry  recruit  has  gripped  his  gun.  evei'V  man's 
eyes  are  "poppin'  "  ajid   it   is  evident  that  the 
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energetic  sergeant  has  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  green  men. 

lie  tlicn  musters  them  to  tlie  trenched  field 
with  its  dummy  Germans:  and  there  they  take 
tlioir  i)hice  in  "our'"  trout  hue  trencli  awaiting 
tlie  word  "go."  When  it  is  given  l)y  tlie  ser- 
geant, away  they  start  charging  across  the  copy 
of  no-man's-land,  sjjriuging  into  trenches,  idung- 
ing  their  hayonets  into  hags,  dodging  around 
traverses  and  i)oking  the  "most  effective  weapon 
of  war"  through  sacks  and  out  the  other  side. 
Xot  one  of  tliem  ])auses.  not  even  wlien  they  find 
themselves  at  the  end  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
six  foot  .jump. 

Tliey  do  the  course  once,  twice,  a  dozen  times, 
led  hy  the  ])rofessionally  infuriated  cor])oral,  who 
gives  speed  and  energy  to  the  mimic  charge,  yell- 
ing furiously  when  he  thinks  a  'nan  a  hit  slow. 

"That  sack  's  a  'T^n,  kill  "ini.  lOon't  slap  'im 
in  the  ril.is  or  ver  niine  's  fat.     Be  mad!" 
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March  .Ust.  This  mornino-  Lieutenant  B.  and 
I  visited  many  Frencli  farms  aiul  tillages,  within 
the  German  sahent  beyond  xVrras  and  JJapaume, 
which  tlie  Ci"i'n)an.s  have  been  fojced  to  abandon. 

We  visited  the  viJhiges  of  Ficheux,  JJoisIeux 
au  .Mont,  IJoisIenx  St.  .Mare,  JJoiry  Jiescinelle 
and  Boyelles  and  noted  the  dreadful  state  in 
wliieh  the  Ciermans  had  left  them. 

In  this  area  there  has  been  no  battle,  no  iight- 
ino-  and  no  bomf)ar(hiient,  so  that  we  weie  able 
to  test  the  true  vame  of  the  oft-repeated  Crerman 
boast  that  they  never  wantoidy  destroyed  French 
property.  Thronohout  the  war  they  have  iter- 
ated and  reiterated  that  destruction  .)f  villa-es 
and  farms  was  due  solely  to  bonibanlments,  which 
were  as  often  from  the  Allied  guns  as  by  Ger- 
man orders. 

In  all  these  villages,  and  in  all  the  surrounding 
country,   the   Huns   had   deliberately   destroyed 
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every  huiltiing,  barn  or  lunise.  Not  one  re- 
mained .staiulino-.  All  had  been  wrecked  by 
charges  ol'  explosives  placed  under  their  corners 
and  foundation  walls. 

Ikit  '  efore  this  dynamiting  was  undertaken, 
however,  the  buildings  had  first  been  thoroughly 
])illaged;  even  the  window-sashes  and  door-sills 
ha\  ing  been  carted  away  to  (Germany. 

After  the  plundering  and  destruction  were 
completed,  the  heaps  of  ruins  had  in  most  eases 
been  set  on  fire. 

Ancient  churches,  built  many  centuries  ago, 
were  no  exception  to  the  general  rule:  each  had 
been  redu^'cd  to  a  sha[)eless  pile  of  broken  stones. 
The  churcii  at  IJoisleux  au  Mont,  of  wliich  a  pho- 
tograj)!!  is  given,  is  quite  typical  of  the  rest. 

Throughout  the  country-side  every  tree  larger 
than  two  inches  in  diameU  r  had  been  cut  down. 
Not  one  of  the  splendid  ])oi)lars  which  lined 
and  i)eautilied  the  roads,  not  a  single  forest  tree, 
not  a  fruit  tree  had  escaped.  From  hill-tops  one 
could  look  for  ni'les,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
over  a  country  littered  with  tlic  fallen  shade  and 
fruit  trees,  without  seeing  one  still  standing  up- 
right. 

As  if  tliis  dt'st ruction  liad  not  sulhced  to  sat- 
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isfj'  even  the  heart  of  a  Iliin,  all  tlie  large  trees, 
after  they  iiad  Ijeen  cut  down,  had  been  dyna- 
mited, tile  eharnes  being  inserted  in  holes  bored 
with  augers  ail  along  their  trunks  at  intervals  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  \V1ien  these  charges  exploded, 
they  had  split  the  trees  in  shredded  sections  about 
two  yards  in  length. 

Tlie  wells,  springs  and  water  courses  had  all 
been  poisoned.  xVnd  such  is  the  fiendish  clever- 
ness of  Ciernian  efJiciency  that  no  two  Mere  poi- 
soned alike.  Some  were  defiled,  some  filled  with 
germs,  while  others  were  poisoned  with  chemicals. 

"Booby"  traps  were  sprinkled  about  the  coun- 
try in  the  form  of  bombs,  which  were  attached 
to  wires,  ready  to  blow  to  bits  any  poor  unsus- 
])ecting  Tommy  who  did  not  carefullv  watch  his 
step. 

One  perceived  many  signs  that  the  Germans 
had  committed  this  destruction  with  the  greatest 
Ci  thusiasm.  Circumstantial  proof  of  this  s(M-t  is. 
however,  (juite  unnecessary,  for  documentary  c\  i- 
dences  of  the  joy  which  the  German  natioti  ex- 
])eriences  in  destroying  the  propei-ty  of  other 
peoj)]e  are  numerous.  The  testimony  of  their 
own  war  correspojidents,  for  instance,  shoM's  in- 
controvertibly  the  satisfaction  which  the  Germans 
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fed   when  considering   the  (hiinage   which   ihcy 
have  done  shice  the  wai-    xgan. 

Hermann  Khitsch,  an  othcial  war  correspond- 
ent, writing  in  the  Mnnicii  -Xeueste  Nachrich- 
ten,"  speaks  of  tliis  retreat  and  calls  it  a  "glorions 
military  achievement/'  He  writes:  "No  home 
is  left,' no  roof,  no  cellar  was  left  intact:  all  the 
lands  are  destroyed,  the  iields  tnrned  np,  the 
roads  and  hridges  hlown  to  pieces;  no  tree,  no 
l)ranch,  no  wood  of  any  kind  remains.  The  capa- 
hle  male  p()])ulation  h.as  natnrally  heen  hronght 
away  to  work  on  iields  for  ns.  Tlie  remaining 
women,  children  and  old  men  Avill  )it)w  he  a  charge 
on  the  rrench  nation.'' 

The  present  condition  oi  the  front  is  otie 
which,  althongh  conmion  in  previons  wars,  has  m 
this  trench  warfare  heen  nnnsual,  for  neither 
army  at  the  present  moment  knows  exactly  whe -^ 
its  opponent  is  to  be  fonnd. 

The  strategic  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  the 
Somme,  carefnlly  planned  and  pre])ared  for  (hn-- 
ing  many  weeks  past,  has  enabled  them  to  with- 
draw so  rapidly  from  the  hundred  s(iuare  mdes 
of  Irrritory  they  are  giving  u]).  that  it  was  evi- 
dently not  deemed  advisable  for  the  British  to 
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pursue  tlicni  as  closely  as  the  (rennans  douhtles^ 
}h)])((1  and  thought  they  would. 

Tlierefore  a  A\ide  sli-etcli  of  devastated  country 
now  lies  between  the  two  armies,  and  in  tiiis  re- 
gion the  eontendiufT  forces  have  lost  the  close  con- 
tact, which  has  so  steadily  been  maintained  ever 
since  the  Battle  of  the  ilarne.  They  now  oc- 
cupy positions  best  represented  by  a  bow  and  its 
strung  cord,  touchin^r  at  the  ends,  and  nearly  ten 
miles  apart  at  the  center. 

Aeroplanes  and  advance  <,niards  are  now 
searching  this  se<i-ment.  To  penetrate  into  tliis 
area  of  desolation  has  more  dangers  than  one 
oi-dinarily  experiences  in  the  sharply  contrasted 
trench  warfare. 

Lieutenant  B.  and  I  appreciated  the  full 
significance  of  the  old  term  "the  fog  of  war," 
for  although  we  could  see  for  long  stretches  out 
over  the  country,  we  were  yet  totally  ignorant  of 
what  might  be  concealed  a  hundred  yards  away; 
and  when  we  saw  troops  moving  in  the  distance, 
we  had  no  certain  means  of  knowing  whether 
they  were  British  or  (German. 

The  success  of  open  warfare  depends  much 
upon  the  ability  of  an  army  to  penetrate  this 
fog  of  war  and  to  feel  out  and  locate  the  enemy's 
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army  liiddtii  l)cliiii(!  il  ;  to  accomplish  this  is  the 
principal  aim  of  minor  tactics,  since  the  enenjy 
naturally  makes  every  effort  to  give  sufiicient 
body  and  strength  to  the  fog,  by  means  of  out- 
posts and  cavalry  patrols,  to  prevent  allied 
scouts  from  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  be- 
hind it. 

Our  American,  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  past- 
master  in  this  art  of  creating  and  maintaining  the 
fog  of  war,  and  the  Kniou  generals  lived  in  con- 
stant dread  that,  moving  unseen  behind  its  o'n- 
scurity,  he  would  at  any  hour  suddenly  appear 
from  the  direction  least  expected. 

As  Lieutenant  B.  and  I  advanced  into  this 
deserted  region,  Ave  for  a  time  saw  no  living  crea- 
ture— no  member  of  the  Allied  Armies  nor  of 
the  Teuton  forces. 

We  had  walked  several  miles  through  deserted 
fields  and  wrecked  villages,  wdiich  spoke  all  t  ;o 
tragically  of  the  recent  German  occupation,  and 
were  entering  a  desolate  little  \  illage,  when  we 
heard  in  the  distance  a  single  rifle-shot.  We 
could  not  judge  from  which  direction  the  sound 
came.  Not  only  the  shot  but  also  its  context  of 
dead  silence  was  uncanny. 

We  advanced  cautiously  from  house  to  house, 
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until  we  linally  discovered  in  the  distance  a  soli- 
tary man,  standing-  motionless  half-hidden  in  the 
battered  doorway  of  a  ruined  house. 

We  Ivept  ourselves  concealed  until  we  had,  by 
studyinn.  him  through  our  field  olasses,  deter- 
mined that  he  was  not  Teuton  but  British  and 
probably  a  sentinel.  A  closer  approach  proved 
our  surmise  to  be  correct.  We  (juestioned  tlie 
nian,  altliough  mc  knew  by  experience  that  the 
private  soldier  is  not  often  a  fruiti'ul  source  of 
information,  since  he  oenernlly  achieves  a  state 
t>r  mind  in  which  he  accepts  his  orders  and  obeys 
them  without  desire  for  explanation. 

The  sentry  proved  to  be  a  Vorkshireman,  and 
as  he  spoke  to  us  in  the  dreadful  dialect  of  his 
county,  we  had  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  he  said,  but  finalh'  managed  tlie  following 
unfruitful  conversation: 

"What  village  is  this?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"How  Jar  away  are  the  Germans?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"^Vliere  is  your  sergeant  ?" 

"In  that  barn  with  tiie  ]datoon.  sir." 

Since  this  seemed  the  only  },it  of  information 
to  be  extracted  fr  uii  hini,  wc  proceeded  to  the 
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barn  and  rduted  out  the  sergeant  from  tlie  depths 
of  a  sonorous  sleej).  From  him  we  j^athcred  tliat 
his  phitoon  had  only  reeently  marehed  to  the  vil- 
hiiTC  and  was  intended  as  support  to  an  ()ut])ost 
hue  somewliere  near  by,  whieh  his  superior  offiecr 
had  fton(^  out  to  inspeet. 

We  1  I't  the  sergeant  and  walked  off  a  short 
distanee  to  the  far  edge  of  the  village,  resigned 
to  finding  out  the  taetieal  situation  for  ourselves. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  mere  i)iles  of  rubbish, 
their  relative  mass  alone  iiulieating  the  size  of 
the  original  building. 

When  we  came  to  the  spot  where  ky  the  high- 
est pile  of  deiiris,  we  eoneluded  that  we  had 
reaehed  the  site  of  the  \  illage  elnn-eh.  As  there 
was  no  better  point  of  vantage  from  whieh  to 
examine  the  surrounding  eountry,  we  erawled 
eautiously  up  this  slight  elevation  to  make  an  oli- 
servntion. 

A  mile  or  two  in  front  of  us.  in  the  direetion  of 
tlie  (ierman  armies,  we  eould  see  a  railway  train 
pulling  along  a  hillside.  We  knew  this  was  a 
(nrman  train,  for  weekN  must  i)ass  before  British 
railroads  ean  be  put  in  opiratioii  in  this  section. 
Hetween  us  and  the  train,  we  eould  at  (irs»  dis- 
tinguish nothing  !>ul  Ihe  s;une  Hat,  empty  deso- 
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lation  throuo'li  which  we  luul  just  been  passing, 
but  presently  in  the  middle  distance  we  noticed  a 
man  walking  across  a  road. 

Lieutenant  B.  ])r()mptly  inspected  him  through 
his  field  glasses.  No  sooner  had  he  focused 
his  lens  than  he  exclaimed  — 'By  Jove,  a  lioche!" 
and  ahnost  as  the  words  left  his  mouth,  a  bullet 
whistled  between  us  and  a  rifle  cracked. 

W'e  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  our  going,  but 
shd  down,  fell  down,  jumped  down  from  that 
j)ile  oi'  rubbish  and  none  too  soon,  for  we  were 
no  more  than  clear  of  this  elevation,  when  a  shell 
from  a  (German  4  •_>"  field  howitzer  struck  scpiarely 
on  the  toj),  just  where  we  had  been  standing, 
throwing  up  a  great  cloud  of  dust  and  debris. 
Keeping  the  screen  of  the  ruined  churJi  pile  be- 
tween us  and  tlie  enemy,  wv  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Our  reeonnaissanee  had  at  least  cleared  up  for 
us  one  clement  of  the  tactical  situation. 
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XX 

BEFOliE    THE    BATTLE   OF   AURAS 

Thursda//,  March  .?Jtu7.  All  day,  we  have 
heard  intermittently  the  distant  rumble  of  a  ean- 
nonade  in  the  east,  while  at  niohl  the  flashes  of 
the  guns  fiti'ully  niumine  the  sky  low  down 
alon,!?  the  horizon  in  the  north-east.  Tlie  Hring 
seems  to  he  in  the  direetion  of  iVrras, 


Frida/i.  MnrcJt  Mrd.  All  day  lonu^  a;j,ain  to- 
day, ue  have  heard  the  niutteiin,u-  an  I  rumbling 
ol  the  great  bombardiient  in  the  east  towards 
Arras.  Of  late,  we  have  along  the  roads  often 
met  batteries  coming  from  the  .Souiine  and  march- 
ing towards  the  north  and  cast.  Arras  and 
\'imv  Uidgc  form  a  hinge  n))on  which  turns  the 
Cniiian  retirement  in  the  south.  l(n\ar(ls  Ha- 
paume  :i;id  Tcronne.  Perhaps  the  cannonade 
m  -Mi-s  that  a  great  attack  is  soon  to  be  laimched 
lliere  a<iainst  the  (Jeiaiums. 
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Tuesday,  March  27ih.     The  guns  in  the  east 
have  not  sounded  so  loudly  yesterday  and  to- 
day.    Tliis  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  tlie  wind;  or 
perhaps  the  reeent  rapid  German  retreat  imme- 
diately .south  of  Arras  in  tlie  neighhorliood  of 
Boyelle  and   JiuUeeourt  has  eaused   us   to  lose 
toueli  and  temporarily  postpone  the  battle.     The 
Germans,   liowever,   are   still   fij-ndv  planted   in 
gi-eat  force  along  the  Vimy  Kidge  ami  in  front  of 
Arras,  and  it  is  along  this  front  that  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  the  history  of  the  world  seems 
lil^ely  to  take  place. 

April  4th.  By  this  evening  everybody  has 
heard  the  news  of  President  Wilson's  speech  to 
Congress  on  the  2nd,  and  of  his  declaration  that 
a  State  of  War  between  (k'rmany  and  America 
now  exists.  The  optimism  and  enthusiasm 
created  at  the  front  by  this  announcement  is 
simply  tremendous. 

In  a  "certain  mess,"  as  the  censor  would  have 
us  say,  I  was  one  of  a  dozen  who  celebrated  the 
occasion.  Three  of  us  were  of  Anierican  nation- 
ality. 

Tlie  old  French  chafeau,  which  sheltered  the 
mess,    resounded    to    the    strains    c.f    "Vankee- 
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Doodle;'  "Miirdiin^-  Throu.uli  Ck'ornia"  and 
"Dixie,"  pliiyed  by  Captain  R.  of  the  Coldstream 
Ciuards,  on  a  eraeked  piano,  which  has  not  been 
tuned  since  the  war  began.  A  song-  was  im- 
provised with  the  refrain  "1  would  hate  to  be  the 
Kaiser  to-night/'  Eventually  even  the  Staff 
Major  became  affected  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
reversing  his  staff  oflicer's  "brass  hat"  so  that  the 
visor  stuck  down  the  back,  he  cried,  "1  am  a 
marine"  and  proceeded  to  execaU  a  joyous 
horn-pipe. 

April  -'tit.  1017.  I  talked  with  a  (German 
captain  f)f  infantry,  who  had  just  been  taken 
prisoner.  He  had  no  idea  that  1  was  an  Ameri- 
can and  when,  to  satisfy  my  personal  curiosity, 
I  told  him  about  America's  entrance  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  asked  what  he 
thouiiht  of  it,  he  answered  mv  (juestion  under  the 
imi)ression  that  1  was  an  Englishman. 

His  attitude  was  one  of  ridicule  He  said 
"The  intervention  of  the  United  States  is  of  no 
importance  whatever.  America's  Democracy  is 
the  most  inefheient  in  the  world— even  more  in- 
efficient than  that  of  (ircat  l^'itain.  She  cannot 
.•vcn  prepare  herself  in  time  for  defense  against 
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our  attack  after  we  liave  beaten  you.  :Mueh  less 
can  slie  be  ready  with  an  army  in  time  to  incon- 
venience us  by  sendinn-  troops  to  Kur(){)e. 

"All  this  slovenliness  and  inellicieney  which 
you  call  Democracy  will  eventually  be  replaced 
by  a  kuJtiir  like  that  of  modern  Crcrmany.  This 
conflict  between  your  rotten  Democracy  and  our 
efficient  kultiir  lies  at  the  moral  basis  of  the 
present  war." 


In  contrast  to  this  attitude  of  mind  we  have 
the  Schopenhauer  estimate  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, when  he  writes:  "In  anticipation  of  death 
I  make  this  confession,  that  1  desjjise  the  (iei-man 
nation  on  account  of  its  intinite  stupidity,  and 
that  I  blush  to  belong-  to  it." 

Xothing  wjiich  I  liave  seen  at  the  front,  or  in 
France  and  Knolaiid  leads  me  to  believe  tliat  the 
war  will  .soon  be  over.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  conflict  cannot  be  ternnnated 
until  America  has  exerted  to  the  full  her  military 
potentialities,  and  that  the  attainment  of  peace 
U{)on  a  basis  of  victory  for  the  cause  of  Democ- 
racy and  Liberty  depends  more  upon  the  rapid- 
ity and  ellieieney  with  which  sh.e  mobilises  her 
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resources   and   her   uuin-power   than   upon   any 
other  single  factor. 


A  great  l)attle  is  to  l)e  fouglit  in  a  very  few 
days  along  the  Arras-\'iniy  Ki<lge  front. 

I  am  to  proceed  to  Arras  to-morrow  morning 
to  take  part  in  the  hattle  and  to  remain  until  it 
is  over. 


April  i;th.     I  left  G.  II.  Q.  early  this  morning. 

After  several  hours  run  we  approached  Arras 
along  the  road  from  St.  Pol  and  ^Vuhigny.  We 
passed  hetAvecn  scores  of  hatteries  of  all  calihres 
emplaced  in  Helds  in  eveiy  tlirection  and  all  liring 
steadily  and  methodically.  'Die  whole  landscape 
seemed  to  flicker  with  the  Hash  ol'  the  guns,  which 
were  so  well  hidden  as  to  he  invisihle.  Scores  of 
aeroplanes  were  in  the  sky,  Hying  in  all  directions 
and  at  all  altitudes  and  pursued  hy  innumerahle 
groups  ol'  little  hlack  smoke  puffs. — exploding 
shells  from  the  enemvs  "Archies,"  as  anti-air- 
craft  guns  are  called. 

We  entered  tiie  city  gate  and  noticed  that  a 
large  corner  had  heen  knocked  off  since  our  visit 
of  (lav  hcfore  vesterdav.  making  vet  another  scar 
•idded  to  the  score  which  already  covered  it. 
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In  the  town  it.self  we  saw  on  all  sides  fresh 
si^ns  of  danuio-e.  Tlie  explosion  of  (iernian 
sliells  was  so  constant  as  to  he  almost  continu- 
ous. As  we  })icke(l  our  way  throu-h  tlie  streets 
L  m  one  minute  hy  my  watch,  counted  seventy 
separate  explosions  near  enouoh  to  he  distin- 
Suishahle  against  the  roaring  hackground  of 
sound. 

We  stopped  at  a  certain  old  puhlic  huildino- 
the  walls  of  which  were  full  of  gaping  holes  ami 
pock-marked  hy  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
shell  and  shrapnel  hullets.  We  were  in  search  of 
an  officer  whose  l^ureau  de  travail  was  in  one  of  its 
numerous  cellars.  \Vc  had  some  (hlficulty  in 
rinding  him  in  the  semi-darkness,  for  most  of  the 
sky-hghts  were  hlocked  uj)  witii  sand  hags  and 
the  oTdy  hgh.ts  within  came  from  gutteri.m- 
eandles  and  dingy  lami)s. 

Am(,ng  the  suhterrancan  arches  and  ])assao-es 
into  whK-h  we  penetrated,  we  saw  himdreds^.f 
lomnnes  who  were  sleeping,  washing,  eating,  or 
husy  cleamng  aecoutremerrts.  Maiiy  „|'  them 
were  industriously  hunting  venm-n.  In  one  case, 
an  entire  platoon  was  sitting  ahout  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  hunting  inscctivori  ("cooties"  as 
the   men   call   them),   down    the   seams   of   (heir 
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in  a  inonkev  house. 


My  first  move  on  arriving'  in  Arras  was  to  re- 
])ort   to  the    Trovost-Marshal   and   ai)i)ly    Tor  a 

hillet.      He  plaeed  me  at  the  Hotel  de  ,  so 

well  and  faxoralily  known  to  thousands  of 
British  olHeers.  The  keeping-  oj)en  of  this  hotel 
is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  deeds  of  the 
eivilian  Frenehmen,  for  durin.iv  iiearly  three 
years  the  (rermaii  lines  have  heeii  only  1,.)()0 
yards  away,  and  the  hotel  is  loeated  in  one  of 
the  uiost  steadily  bomharded  (juarters  of  the  eity. 

Although  somewhat  slieltered  from  hostile  fire 
bv  hi^h  buildin^i>s  whieh  stand  immediately  be- 
tween it  and  the  enemy,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  the  vietim  of  more  than  thirty  direet  hits 
from  ^mns  of  all  ealibres,  and  seareely  a  day 
passes  that  it  is  not  struek  by  shel]-.s!)linters  or 
pieces  of  stone  from  buildin.u's  aeross  the  street 
in  positions  more  fre(|uently  liit. 

The  roof  of  the  hotel  has  disappeared  and  vcr\^ 
little  is  left  of  the  to|)  story.  The  last  surviving 
pane  of  <^lass  was  broken  by  concussion  more  than 
two  years  a^^'o.  On  stormy  ni.uhts  the  wind 
whistles  through  the  halls,  the  rain  beats  into  tlie 
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rooms    wl,ile    wate,-    cascades    down    the    stair- 

Xcyerthelcss,  i„  „,,|e,.  tl.at  tl,c  Allied  officers 
on  ,l„ty  ,„  t„e  neigh b„,„o„d,  o,-  passing  th.*  ,  • 

l'a^e  kept  o,,e„  h„„se  every  ,lav  since  the  (;tr- 
.-"s  were  expelled  fro,,,  the  t'ow,,  in  Oetoher. 
IJU      Here  „,c„  .st.'aight   fV,„„   weeks  in  the 
;•''    v    .-enches  a,,  received  ,vi,l,  the  ^-eat": 
l"Ul,tx    and  can  wash  .,,,.  sleep  i„  a  l„x„,.i„u, 
Led  possess,,,.,  sheets,  hlankets  an,l  pillows-  a,"d 
partake  of  a  civilized  n,eal. 

'J'liat  the  place  is  ,1,,,  f,.on,  p,,t,.iotie  rather 
an  eo,,„„e,.cial  ,„„tives  „.„st  he'conduded        n 
te  scale  of   p,,ees.     The  cl,a,...c  for  a  ,,„„„  is 
only  t«„  |,-ancs,  and  fonr  f,-a„cs  fiffv  is  the  p,-ice 
of  an  excellent  n,cal,  which  inclndes^.np,  n,     ,  ! 
^e<l  bread  and  h„tte,-,  a  la,-«o  o„,elet  te    wh  i, 
me^^res  up  to  the  best  tra,litio„  „f  I.,,,.;,,  o,„e' 
Jet te.    a  se,,e,-o„s  sup,,Iy  of  ,„cat  and  potatoes 
nncl  hnally  Can,e,„bcrt  ehees,   and  coif  e      Red 
-me  ,s  one  f,.,,,,.  „,,,  ^„  p,,,„„  ^,j  ^      «    ' 
0,.e  ennnot  help  eo„t,-astin«.  it  favorablv        I, 
such  places  as  the  Hotel  ,1„  —     ;„    .     ■ 

Kood  thirtv  „,ilcs  f,.o,„  th    f,,,  r  T"-  " 

riv  '     .  ^    font,  where  IJr  t  sli 

e«^       ^'^m  iiaiKs  lor  an  inferior 
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meal  aiul  pay  an  aclditioiuil  exorbitant  price  for 

wine.  ,  , 

The  constant  concussions  and  explosions  would 

break  -lass  abnost  before  it  could  be  inserted 
and  tbe  windows  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Hotel 

de    - are    aeeordinoly    (•overed    AVitb    heavy 

hnen  elotli  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  ceding 
is  studded  with  more  than  forty  steel  splinters 
from  shells,  ^vhich  have  burst  on  the  s.de-walk 
outside,  and  sent  their  fragments  llymg  through 
the  wind.Avs  int  >  the  n.om.  AH  the  mirrors  have 
long  since  been  broken,  and  one  can  reach  up 
along  l^...  paneMing  which  encases  tliem  and  touch 
jagged  bits  of  CJerman  steel  embedded  deeply 
and  solidlv  into  the  wall.  ,     ,     •,  , 

As  1  .at  down  to  dinner  this  evening,  the  build- 
ino"  shook  and  trembled  with  the  concussions  of 
Cierman  slielis  bursting  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
l)orhoo<l,  their  sharp  menacing  /;^/^//'*.s-  imnghug 
with  the  guns  of  the  British  batteries  which  are 
emplaced  on  all  sides  of  the  town. 

The  proprietor  and  his  manager  walked  among 
the  guests,  who  are  now  exclusively  British  offi- 
cers? and  their  perfect  courtesy,  s')  typical  ot 
rvmee's  professional  hosts,  was  not  abated  one 
^vbit  })y  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  cannonade, 
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their  plca.sa.itries  had  s.mietinies  to  he  repeated 
^l"-ee  or  I'our  times  hef'ore  they  could  he  heard 
ny  the  quests. 

^^wrino-  dinner,  a  i)artieularly  violent  hcmihard- 
imnt  Jastin^r  several  minutes  hroke  out,  and  while 
this  was  ,n  progress  the  manager  politely  moved 
t^^  o  otheers  irom  a  tahle  near  an  end  window, 
exphun.nn-  to  them  that  experience  had  sl^nvn 
tiiat  window  to  l,e  the  most  dangerous  one  in  the 
room,  s.nce  nearly  half  the  fragments  emhedded 

"1  the  walls  had  llown  in  through  it,  and  that  It 
was,  there! ore,  wiser  for  them  to  change  to  other 
•scats.  lie  said  tliis  witli  the  same  matter-of- 
tact  courtesy  which  one  >vould  have  ex,)ectc  ' 
tn.m  a  i)eace-time  proprietor  moving  his  guests 
from  oiie  tahle  to  another  hecause  the  view  was 
there  slightly  hetter. 

It  was  not  until  after  lunch  that  I  leit  the 
city  on  foot.  It  was  raining  steadi]v,-the  rain 
so  often  produced  by  a  heavy  honihardmcnt 

I  followed  tlie  main  Arras-Lens  road,  which 
enters  the  German  lines  some  five  tliousand  vards 
north  of  Arras,  until  I  reached  a  hill  between 
Ivurie  and  Roclincourt,  distant  about  one  thou- 
sand yards  from  the  German  frenches. 
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This  bill  staiuls  in  the  middle  (if  the  s^n-eat  Brit- 
ish salient,  vvhieli  here  thrusts  itself  out  into  the 
enemy  lines.  Vroni  this  elevation  the  hattletield 
of  Arras  may  he  seen,  si)read  out  in  ])an".!ama. 
Here  one  is  ahle  to  study  the  (ierman  trenelies 
alouii"  a  front  of  ten  thousand  yards  fi'uMi  La 
Folic  farm  at  the  foot  of  \'iiiiy  Itld^*-'  i«»  tiie 
north  to  Hlai?,iiy  in  I  he  south.  In  the  eover 
of  a  shattered  huihlino-,  1  sat  down  to  rest  for  a 
few  mimites  while  I  watehed  the  hattle. 

The  terriiie  British  preparatory  homhardmeiit 
was  now  at  its  height. 

The  air  over-h  ad  was  alive  with  a  eonstu  it 
stream  of  British  shells  of  all  ealihre  rushiny  by 
to  erash  u[)on  the  (ierman  positions;  the  sky  was 
noisy  w ith  their  whisperings,  whistlings  and  roar- 


ings. 


lUhind  mc  the  little  villr.ge  of  Keurie  was,  m 
its  turn,  the  target  if  a  hattery  of  (Jerman  heavy- 
artillery.  In  the  spaee  of  a  few  miiuit<  >,  twenty 
or  twiiit\-li\c  hig  shells  fell  into  it:  their  exjjlo- 
sioiis.  whii'h  fairly  shook  the  ground.  dro|)ped  hits 
of  iniid  and  hricks  all  about  me  where  I  sat. 

My  field  glasses  enabled  me  to  study  the  (ier- 
man trenelies  in  tluir  every  detail.  I  could  see 
tlieir  long  erest,  the  parados  behind,  the  paiapel. 
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the  wire  entanglement  in  front,  and  I  could  even 
wateh  our  own  treneh-mortar  shells  sailing  hun- 
;ireds  ol  feet  into  the  air,  finally  to  fall  and  hurst 
in  tiie  enemy  positions. 

British  shells  were  crashing  upon  the  German 
wire,  along  the  hostile  trenches  and  in  all  the 
country  for  nnles  hehind.  Each  puff  of  whitish- 
brown  smoke,  shot  for  the  hrieresc  moment  ^vith 
the  hlood-red  fire,  threw  hits  of  debris  and  chunks 
of  nmd  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  scattering 
tfiem  over  acres  of  ground. 

Ahnost  without  intermission  burst  succeeded 
burst;  they  were  constant  an.l  unceasing,  everv 
instant  a  score  were  vjsihle  witiiin  the  \i^k\  of  niv 
glass:  and  in  and  out  among  the  smoke  and  fhin:. 

^lebns,  (he  salvos  of  our  shrapnel  hurst  in  th^  ai'; 
^"><'  burst  again,  their  scattering  hullets  searching 
nnernngly  cv  cry  nook  and  cranny  of  the  viern.an 
trenches,  already  laid  open  hy  our  heavy  shells. 

Xight  was  falling  as  I  returned  to  Arras. 
Hh id,„  among  the  ruin  of  a  fann  on  the  out- 
bt:  ;''''':  ^>'-^-"-uponahatteryoff..,„- 
.-  •;-  l.(  tzers  hammering  awav  a'  the  (ier- 
:•'•■•;;  l"H-s.  They  w<.re  firing  slowly  and  nuthod- 
>c-nlly.oneorhvoroundsanunute.     The  ground 
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trcinblci!  and  heaved  at  every  shot,  while  the 
])last  of  the  disehai^^e  was  so  territie  tluit,  from 
time  to  time,  bits  of  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
old  farmhouses  were  hh^wn  d(nvn,  and  tiles  Avere 
lifted  off  the  broken  roofs;  all  the  windows  had 
lon;4'  sinee  been  shattered. 

The  mii/zles  of  the  <;uns  were  elevated  at  an 
an<>'Je  of  forty  or  fifty  degrees.  The  eye  could 
follow  the  great  projectiles,  weighing  jiearly  the 
sixth  of  a  ton,  for  five  or  six  seconds  after  th'' 
moment  of  discharge,  while  the  ea.-  could  distin- 
guish their  diminuendo  scream  for  nearly  as  long 
a  jieriod. 

If  was  long  after  dark  when  1  finally  reached 
mv  billet. 


Young  Lieutenant  B.  came  hack  I'rom  London 
day  before  yesterday,  where  he  had  spent  a  forty- 
eight  hours'  leave  with  his  young  wife. 

lie  is  very  much  a  \eteran,  having  enlisted  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  a  Canadian  cavalry 
regiment,  of  whose  members  only  a  score  still  sur- 
\i\e  in  active  ser\  ice  He  had  'bfcn  out"  since 
Xovembrr.  101 1-.  having  (  arned  the  1).  C\  M.  at 
Feslubcrl,  and  having  subscciuently  won  Ijis  com- 
mission. 
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Yestenhiy  he  was  in  a  most  gloomy  frame  of 
nund,  and  suffered  from  a  premonition  of  disas- 
ter whieh  he  eould  not  seem  to  tin-ow  off.  In 
■spite  of  tlie  reassuranees  of  his  fellow  ofHeers,  he 
stoutly  maintained  tliat  some  personal  disaster 
was  impendino-. 

Such  premonitions  so  frequently  prove  eorrect, 

that  one  no  lon-er  jests  at  them,  and  no  one  was 

uiKluly  surprised  when,  after  l)ein«-  suddenly  sent 

to  the  front  this  mornin-   he  was  hadlv  siiaken 

up  hy  a  hio-  shell.      Uv  was  in  a  hav  of  a  front 

line  treneh   with  several  soldiers  when  the  shell 

fell  s.juarely  into  it,  killin^r  „utrioht  everv  (me 

except  himself.     His  only  eor.iment  was  tliat  he 

hnexc  somethi.in-  was  noi„o.  to  happen  and  now 

that  It  IS  over  he  expeets  clear  sailino-. 

After   an   exeelloit    dinner    in    the    Hotel   do 
.   I   went   to  sleep   f,,  the  sound  of  e.-mnon 
hurstino-  shells  .mhI  iiiaehine-unns.  wl.id,  formed' 
a  deep  haekoro,,,,,!   f,,,.  (|„.  ,„,|^.^  ,,,.  .^  ^.,._.,^.|.^.,, 

P'-"<'"('arhy  hisomeeellarnnd  f..r  tlie  \ .  iees  of 
soldiers  sinuin-  eheery  son^s  in  tlir  piteh-dark 
streets  outside. 

Safnnia//.    April    Uh.     IJefw,,,,    the    time    I 
reaehed  my  hilKt   Inst   ni^ht  and  hreakfast  hour 
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this  morning,  1  doubt  il'  there  were  two  consecu- 
tive seconds  without  an  explosion  in  the  inune- 
diate  vicinity,  it  is  surprising  Jiow  quickly  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  racket  and  learns  to 
distinguish  through  it  other  much  lower  noises, 
such,,  for  instance,  as  the  sound  of  voi^'es. 

^Vfter  an  cai-ly  breakfast  1  tranij  d  through 
the  trenches  all  the  way  from  ^Vrras  to  Souchez, 
nearly  eight  miles  as  tlie  crow  Hies,  and  then 
hack  behind  the  line  through  Mont  St.  Eloi, 
■where  still  stands  the  ruins  of  tlie  cathedral  de- 
stroyed by  the  IJoches  in  1870.  x  walked  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  all,  most  of  the  way  through 
deep  nuid,. 

I  was  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with 
the  Canadians  along  liie  I'oot  of  the  Vimy  ]{idge. 
It  is  th'-  i'ir>>t  that  I  have  conu  in  contact  with 
therr:,  ?'nd  after  months  of  Britisli  l)road  "a"  it 
"v\as  like  a  breath  from  home  to  catch  every  now 
and  then  the  nasal  wan(r  of  some  m)od  old 
Yankee  serving  in  the  C'anadiati  ranks. 

When  1  asked  one  corporal  what  province  he 
came  from,  he  was  for  tlie  moment  very  much 
taken  hack  .'uid  blushing  bright  icd  finally  stut- 
tered "renn.ylvani;!,  sir."     '-Well,  C"(  ipoVal,"  1 
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replied,  "you  needn't  look  so  guilty,  for  1  hail 
from  that  provinee  myself." 

At  another  time,  I  Avas  plodding-  through  a  par- 
tieularly  sloppy  trenelu  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  (rerman  lines.  The  \\ater  in  it  was  no- 
where less  than  a  foot  deep,  and  thick  mud  lay 
beneath  the  water.  'J'he  duek-boards  floating 
about  on  the  surface  collided  with  one's  shins  and 
j^roved  much  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

^\bove  ground,  ])arallel  to  this  trench,  ran  a 
hard  macadam  road  of  which  the  trench  had  for- 
merly l)een  the  gutter,  now  deepened  to  eight  or 
nine  feet. 

In  spite  of  the  German  bullets,  the  road  looked 
decidedly  tempting.  After  a  mile  or  so  of  tramji- 
ing  around  the  traverses,  squeezing  past  carrying 
])arties  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  splash- 
ing through  water  and  mud  and  knocking  against 
duck-boards,  the  temptation  to  take  th.e  road  was 
well-nigh  irresistible.  However,  the  trench  was 
jiosted  at  intervals  with  signs  saying  "x\ll  Troops 
Will  Keep  Strictly  to  the  Trench,"  and  orders 
must  be  im])licitly  obeyed  by  officers. 

T  overtook  a  carrving  partv  of  eiurht  or  nine 
Canadian  soldiers,  each  loaded  down  with  a  great 
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r,,ll  of  b:ii-1)e(l-wire.     They  were  niakin<>j  exceed- 
ingly slow  :i!i(l  (lillieiilt  progress;  and  their  pro- 
fanity   was    notliitiu'   short    of    superb.     Finally 
one  entrrprising-  spirit  couldn't  endure  it  any 
longer     and     whereupon,     remarking     that     he 
(iidn"t  give  a  goiul,  g  .  .  .  ,  d  .  .  .  for  all  the 
b  .  .  .  b  .  .  .  signs  on  earth,  climbed  \\\>  the 
trench  and  out  upon  the  road.     The  rest  of  the 
party  were   just  starting  to    follow  him  when 
suddenly  a   hawk-eyed   individual,   wearing  the 
three  stars  of  a  captain,  stuck  his  head  out  of  a 
dug-out  in  a  jack-in-tiie-box  manner,  and  shouted 
out  in  a  most  pronounced  Maine  accent:— "Vou 
fellas  "11  ha'  ta  git  off  that  there  road."     Then 
in  a  voice  that  might  have  been  employed  by  a 
Yankee  I'armer  telling  a  ten  year  old  boy  to  come 
in  out  of  the  ram.  he  added.  -Why!  the  (iermans 
are  just  over  there  in  that  row  o"  trees!     You 
want  ta  gH  wise  ter  the  principal  feachures  of 
the  landscape!" 

The  head  then  jerked  back  after  the  manner 
of  a  startled  turtle  retiring  into  his  shell.  The 
carrying  party  first  stopped  open  mouthed,  aiid 
then  clambered  sulkily  hack  into  the  trench. 

At  another  point  the  trench  passed  through  a 
culvert  about  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  on 
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•^  ^"'^''<1  <ncr   ll.is  culvert   wc;-e  chalked   up   Ihe 
words  -i.ou-  hridue—duck  your  mitt." 

I  rcturnc  1  to  iny  billet  long  after  dark  and 
<l'd  not  hnisl,  dinner  until  half-past  nine 

Heforc  o-oi„o.  to  bed  I  ^^■ent  out  for  a  short 
walk. 

After  thirty-six  hours  of  almost  constant 
''*'^;"P""r  the  sky  seems  to  have  rained  itself  out 

^"HMhe  weather  has  at  last  cleared;  it  is  the  fair- 
est of  mor.nlioht  nights,  so  bright  that  one  could 
easily  see  to  read. 

There  are  striking  contrasts  of  M-hitc  liglit  and 
mky  black  shadows.  Certain  streets  are  brim- 
'"i  ol  opaque  darkness,  while  oth.ers  are  ht  from 
end  to  end  with  the  cold  silverv  ravs  of  the 
moon. 

_  In  the  weird  streets  are  many  soldiers  clad  m 
.<hak.  Mh,ch  IS  never  more  cnmpletelv  invisible 
than  at  mght.  An  ambulance  glides'  alon-  on 
rubber  tires,  silently  emerging  from  thick  shadow 
into  silvery  light  and  disappearing  again  into 
darkness. 

The  sky  in  all  directions  flickers  continually 
with  the  lightnings  of  th<>  guns,  which  fitr.illv 
throw  mto  clear  rchVf  the  silhouette  of  battered 
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towers  or  the  ja^u'^ed  outlines  of  dead  and  lonely 
walls. 

It  is  a  )iiL>lit  such  as  Dante  nii_L>;ht  liave  con- 
eei\ed,  v.ith  its  ghostly  men,  its  stark  and  ruined 
walls  a.t>ai:  -t  th''  ilashinff  skv,  its  treini)lin/4'  earth, 
its  I'lMiihles  and  crashes,  inextricahly  intern»i!]<iled 
with  the  distant  rattle  of  niaehine-_^uns  asid  the 
closer  scream  of  shells  ploughing'  overhead 
through  the  sea  of  noise. 

Although  the  guns  crash  out  incessantly,  tlic 
night  yet  gives  one  an  utterly  Aveird  imi)ression 
of  a  deathdike  stillness.  One  becomes  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  ti-emendous  cannonading  that  it 
seems  but  tlie  background  of  other  tritiing  noises. 
One  :n"ow.s  so  used  to  the  staggering  roar  that  one 
wt.u  .  miss  it  if  it  should  suddenly  cease,  just  as  a 
woodsman  in  the  eitv  misses  the  wilderness'  <rreat 
background  of  silence. 

A\  this  hour  Arras  is  indeed  "a  city  of  dreadful 
night."  IIov,'  much  more  dreadful  may  it  be- 
come when  the  battle's  great  attack  is  launchei.l; 
when  the  wounded  })ass  through  it  in  thousands, 
and  the  I  Inn  begins  to  shell  it  in  his  maximum 
deadly  earnest. 

^lany  there  are  who  expect  tliat  when  the  boi-r 
of  attack  arrives,  ic  will  bring  to  Arras  hundreds 
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.1    .astute  ,h..    „„„  a.  Vi.,,,,  and  1!1,™„. 
l-iL  ulnady  Ik,.„  (luvastated. 

.//«■;/  i',  y;;,,-_     ^  ^  ^^^^  „„„.„;„.,  i„  ,„,. 

'""^-  ,  ";-l""X   ...y    ..ut<s    a„d    „.p.„,2       )   ^'. 

S  e  la.t  t„„  days,  i  ,,ave  Uavc-id  .l,e  «  e 
e«l.  ..„  ,h„„,sand  yard  iVnnt  „f  tl,e  coming  I.at- 

.-.    n„u  ScuclK-z  l,ey,md  Xnny  i„  the  n„ril,   t„ 

the  t,x.„dK.s  opposite  TilIoya,,d''La  liar,    '• 
tfie  south.  ' 

alscnt  innv,  my  i„|i,t  ,,,  the  int.  ne.nn-r  ti,,,,, 

tak.|Wa.]alw,ehoe,,latein  one  eoat  pocket     ,,' 
"  '">•     I'      to  serve  as  Inneh  and  tea, 

s,„      e.,r     ""■'■•  '  *    '^  '"■^-  ■>'■""  '"■*^-  i"  " 

1    r     tr,  '"■'^■''•''■^■""■y    t"    -'    afternoon    of 

c.k    „as  loeat<,l  and   .In.ppe,!   ni„e   h,V  shells 

v.t   ,,,  a  ,e«.  y.nls  of  it.     ()„e  ,,it  ,he  l^nl!  l' 

h       ppe,.  s  „,v,  another  i|,e  honse  next  do,,,: 

I,™ ':','''-'''"'''f '■';"'•'"' tl'<=l'"wse,lia.,,nallv 
auoss  the  way,  knoekn,.  its  ,eeond  and  third 
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.stories  into  the  street,  Avliieli  was  blocked  with  ten 
or  fifteen  tons  of  fallen  stone.  A  thiek  opaque 
eloud  of  (lust  tilled  'he  rooui  and  the  street,  and 
foi-  a  time  made  it  imj)ossihle  to  see  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards. 

E\ery  meal  that  1  have  had  since  I  arrived  in 
this  section  has  been  an  eventful  one,  something- 
excitino-  seems  each  time  bound  to  happen.     To- 
nio-lit  1  dined  at  a  little  cafe,  the  half  score  tables 
"f  wliich  were  nearly  all  occupied  ])y  officers. 
'Vhv  l)ombar(hnent  was  so  heavy  that  conversa- 
tion was  impossible.     I  took  a  scat  with  my  back 
to  the  window;  while  waitin<>-  for  souj)  and  Mine 
to  airi\  e.  I  cxann'ncd  tlie  various  officers  in  the 
room.      A  lew  ^vcre  subalterns  straight  from  the 
trenches;  at  a  coi-ner  table  three  staif  officers  were 
com])arin^^'  notes  and  maps  wilh  their  heads  close 
together,  conveying-  their  cdUiments  by  mohs  or 
wi-itten  notes.     'Wvo  chaplaijis,  "padres"  a'^s  they 
are  airectionatcly  called  by  Hie  troops,  were  sit- 
lino-  side  ]>y  side  opposite  me,  tlieir  backs  a^-ainst 
the  side-board,  upon  whicli  the  plates  and  glasses 
were  stacked.     Half  a  dozen  officers  intervened 
between  me  and  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  explosion  which 
fairly  made  the  l)uil(lino-  rock;  the  second  story 
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of  a  iiouse  d'      .nalJy  across  the  street  l.ad  l,een 

Hit  by  a  heavy  shell.     A  jao-o,.,!  IVa^-nient  six 

Mieiies  i(.„o-  crashed  in  throuoji  the  window-  about 

two  ieet  abc    e  my  head;  skinin.ino.  over  the  olH- 

cers  mterveniuo.  between  me  and  the  padres    it 

passed  between  their  two  heads  and  struek  the 

Pdc  oj   plates  stacked  just  behind  them  on  the 

side-board. 

IJits  of  china  flew  in  all  directions  with  an  ef- 
ect  smiilar  to  that  in  a  comedv  plate-breakin.^ 
turn   m   vaudeville.     The  proprietor  was   a  bit 
irritated,  and  declared  it  very  bad  luck  that  the 
shell   tra^rnient  could  not  have  «one  a  thouol^t 
I'i^^her  and   missed   iiis   china.     Kverv  one  was 
amused  and  several  people  rallied  the  proprietor 
one  man  saying-,  "There  o-,,  the  evening-  i,rolits.'' 
A    tal>e    of    rather    riotous    youn-    subalterns 
clapped  thcr  hands,  applauding  the  padres  be- 
cause neither  of  them  had  m(,ved  an  inch  ^hen 
the  plates  "'went  up"  so  close  behind  them. 

Durincr  the  last  two  or  three  (hn-s  I  have  on 
several  occasions  been  with  Scottish  troops  on 
the  Arras  front  and  have  encountered  several 
amusm-  incidents  illustrative  of  the  well-known 
Scottish  passion  for  education. 
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A  "JtK-k  '  was  caiT-  iii;4'  a  liiri^c  coil  of  wire  lo- 
\\ai-(ls  tlie  front.  The  trench  was  crowded  and 
he  therefore  chnihed  out  an('  proceeded  ahove 
^Tound,  regardless  of  bullets.  "Come  out  of 
that,  you  fool  I"  .said  ;.n  ollicer,  whereupon  tlie 
Jock  replied,  'Tf  ^\h  was  to  come  aside  o"  you  J 
would  never  /^-et  throuuli  >^  ith  ma  days  worrk." 

lie  was  "had  uj)"  nex'.  inorninu"  in  "orderly 
room"  charged  with  insuhordination  and  with 
rudeness  to  an  oilicer.  Asked  \\hat  he  had  to 
say  for  himself  he  answered: — 

'■^Vh  was  not  rude.  Ah  merely  observed  that 
if  Ah  was  to  come  doon,  I  would  never  get  thro 
ma  day's  worrk; — which  was  tiue.  An'  besides, 
bein'  Uj)  there  was  line  education  for  u  young  inon 
like  me!" 

l{ecently  Scotch  troops  were  liolding  a  trench 
wliich  was  undei-^oing  b()mi)ai'(lment.  A  ser- 
geant and  a  private  wee  sitting  (luietls  to- 
gether in  one  t-anvuse  when  i)y  a  most  unhieky 
chance  a  "wlii/./-!)anii""  fell  scpiarely  into  the 
trench  and  i<ill(d  tlit  |)ri\;!tc.  'I'lie  st'rgeant 
looked  sadly  at  tl:'-  dead  and  mangled  body  of 
liis  comj)anion  and  said:  "And  in  {,\u\k  that 
thai  \  a"  that  "s  K  ft  o"  an  M.A.  o"  tiie  Aberdeen 
l'ni\(i-slly !" 
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toJ't '''"'""  ';"""■'"«  ^  ""^ '" «"  "-■-■  «-■ 

•1     to.„,o„.,„v.  r  spent  my  ti.ne  l.ctHcc,,  dinner 

nis  (ttlers.      1  w.„t  t„  l,e,|  at  twelve-tliirtv  len- 
■ng  word  tlK,t  1  was  ,„  he  ealie,l  at  ton,-  o'el::;. 
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:MATi:RiKi-  lOH  Tin:  hattle  oi  akkas 

The  (kscription  of  tlic  materiel  oi"  battle  may 
seem  In  some  a  dull  siih  jeet,  hut  when  we  have  on 
the  linhlin^'  I'ront  a  million  of  our  own  Ameriean 
hoys,  the  ([uestion  of  ^uns  and  munitions  will  ac- 
(juii"e  I'or  us  a  la-ieinatinL''  interest. 

In  JMiLiland,  munitions  have  su])j)lanted  the 
weatlier  as  the  standai'd  suhicel  ot'  polite  eon- 
xcrsation,  and  hccause  all  Kn^iand  now  under- 
stands the  importanee  of  munitions  and  their  re- 
lation to  ultimate  \  ietorv,  hei-  trooj)s  are  win- 
nin,n'  jL^round  without  the  fearful  saeritiee  of  lives 
vvhieh  maiked  their  eailier  efforts. 

i\eroi)lanes  aic  of  three  t\pes:  o!)ser\in;4-  nia- 
eliiiies,  whi  h  wat"li  and  (hi'ect  the  woi'k  of  the 
artillery  a:id  mi'antry;  tinjitin^-  planes,  which 
(li"i\c'  oil  (icriiian  (  ')sei\(is  and  thus  deny  info"- 
mation  tit  the  emuiy.  and  homhardinn'  machines, 
which  attack  and  disoi-^ani/.e  thi'  (ierman  lines 
of  CI immunicat loii. 
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Modern  artillery   i.  of  two  types;  ^..ns  and 

H.witzers.     The    fonner   sweeps   the   open:   the 

a    cr  bol,,s  its  shells  high  h.to  the  air  so  thai  thev 

iall  steeply  and  thns  find  their  wav  into  eN vn  the 

deepest  enemy  trenehes. 

The  hore  of  hoth  tlie  -nn  and  the  howit/er  are 

'trause  the  spiral  on.oves  and  rid-^vs  of 

«■  impart  to  the  slielh  as  it  passes  Ihrou.di 


ridec 
the  riihn 
the  h( 


nie  n<.re,  a  rotary  motion  around  its  ionp.itu.h-nal 
a-N's      Sneh   a   m<.li<,n    tends   to   kcvp  The   shell 

l-n.t-hrst  as  it  Hies  thronuh  the  air  and  prevents 
't  (-on,  ••|nnd>hnu-,„dovn-end.  -Tnn.hlin.-- 
"•^•'•cases  an-  resistanee.  an<l  consequentlv  (Te- 
creases  ran^e  aeeuraey. 

(;ims  have  long  ha.'rels  and  fire  relativelv  light 
-sl.clis  I  he  eomparative  hghtness  of  the\shells 
cause  hen,  toh.  pro.ieefedathighv.I.H.itvtoa 
«-rcat  (hstanee.  and  (me  of  the  n.ost  valuahlJehar- 
'';:'<••'st•eso^agnn,ll,erefore,istha^itiseapahIe 
;;--';-/^*iH.-u.n.y  even  at  long  rang..     I,s 

"-''   ",'':,'^>-  ^"'^  «--   i^  a  lint  trajeetorv,  or 
'""■    "      "',^1-'     .•.pproxin.alely    parall.l    to"    the 

A|-n..l,  so  thai  iis  shells  have  a  sueepin.,eifeet 
disaslron,  io|ro(,p.sip  tlie  open. 

' "  si  long  eont  rast  to  the  .sweeph.g  cdfeet  of  the 
Mun.  the  how.tzer  is  eonstrneled  to  attain  a  Nery 
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lii^i-ii  annlc  ()]■  lire  so  that  its  heavier  sliells  lir.st 
inoinit  into  the  air  and  then  iall  aliiiost  perj)eii- 
(h'cnJarly.  and  are  thus  ahle  to  seareh  deep  \  alleys 
liiid  the  l)(!ttoins  ol'  trenches  wliieli  atl'ord  coni- 
pkle  pi-oteetion  a^i^ainst  <4un  iire. 

Thus  the  (juna  clear  liic  open  and  drive  tlic 
<  neniy  into  trenches  and  du<4-outs,  where  the 
horat-ara  seek  him  out  for  deslruetion  with  their 
steeply  falling'  shells. 


Present  day  artillery  is  divided  into  four 
classes : — 

( 1  )  Li^uht  field  artillcrv,  eaniihle  of  travelli?io- 
with  the  infantry  aeioss  country  irresj)eetive  of 
pernianeid  loads,  and  ahle  in  a  few  seconds  to  ^'o 
into  action  from  cnhinnis  of  route.  Tliis  includes 
the  ;{-inch  18  pounder,  and  the  4'/-.-inch  howit/er. 
Kach  ^L^un  or  caisson  is  drawn  hy  s^x  horses  or 
mules. 

(•J)  Mediiim  field  artillery,  capahle  of  travel- 
ling- o\er  o()(),l  country  loads  aivl  aide  to  <^o  into 
action  almost  as  (piieUiy  as  the  li.nlit  artillery. 
This  Is  also  hoi-se  drawn,  and  includes  the  .Vincli 
<i()  pounder  ,<>ini  and  the  <;-ineli  i'JO  pounder 
howit/er. 

(•M    Heavy  held  artillei-y.  eapahli'  of  uiovini^ 
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over  periiiaiiciit  uietalk-d  roads,  and  al)le  t(')  ^et 
into  action  between  snnset  and  sunrise,  'i'his  is 
drawn  by  motor  tractors,  and  inchides  tlio  (J-incb 
100  ])oun(ler  ^un  and  the  0-ineli  200  pounder 
howit/er. 

(4)  Super-heavy  artillery  whicli  is  n;enerally 
transported  by  rail  and  i-  usually  tired  from  a 
railway  mounting';  this  includes  the  12-inch  gun 
and  the  15-inch  howitzer. 

>V  piece  ol'  artillery  is  made  strong  and  heavy 
In  proportion  to  the  charge  of  powder  it  iires, 
rather  than  with  reference  to  the  wcinht  of  the 
shell.  \  piece  throwing-  a  heavy  shell  need 
weio-h  no  more  than  one  tirin.L>-  a  li^^iit  shell,  pro- 
vided the  charge  is  the  same,  although  it  is  evident 
that  with  the  same  charge  the  lighter  shell  will 
be  projected  farther  than  the  heavy  one.  Thus 
a  light  held  gun,  tiring  an  eighteen  ])ound  shell 
a  long  distance  at  a  high  velocity,  need  be  no  heav- 
ier than  a  howitzer  throwing  a  thirty-live  pound 
shell  as  short  distance  at  a  high  angle. 

Ilowitzei-s  fii-e  a  heavy  shell  but  use  a  rela- 
tively light  liring  charge.  This  decreases  their 
range,  l)ut  also  reduces  the  strain  on  the  gun  aiid 
diminishes  the  length  of  the  recoil.  'ITiis  limited 
recoil  comi)incd  with  its  short  barrel,  etiablis  the 
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howitzer  to  attain  a  very  hi^t^li  au^le  oi"  lire,  with- 
out eiui.sin<r  its  breach  or  loadiiii^  iiKX'lianisni,  (hir- 
ini^  the  recoih  to  conflict  witli  the  <^Toim(l  uiuler- 
neatli.  As  a  result  ol'  this  lii^ii  an<4le  of  fire,  the 
heavy  shell  first  mounts  u\)  into  tlie  air  and  then 
falls  steej)ly.  The  effect  o!"  the  howitzer  con- 
trasts stron,i>ly  with  the  sweeping-  fire  of  the 
gun,  for  it^  shells  fall  almost  perpendicularly. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  light 
field  artillery  are  its  mohility.  atid  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  can  fire  in  an  emergency.  It  can  he 
taken  ahnost  anvwhere  that  infantry  can  go,  and 
often  is  ahle  to  travel  even  faster  than  the  in- 
fantry. Its  normal  rate  of  march  is  four  miles 
an  liour  as  against  an  average  of  two  and  one- 
half  for  the  infantr.  v.hile  for  short  distances, 
over  good  roads,  it  can  achieve  as  much  as  sixteen 
miles  an  hour. 

The  light  field  artillery  is  nearly  always  di- 
rectly associated  with  infantry,  and  forms  an 
i.itegial  part  of  the  infantry  division,  which  pos- 
sesses an  e(iual  number  of  artillery  batteries  and 
infantry  iiattalions.  The  feeling  of  hrotherhood- 
iii-.iniis  between  the  light  field  artillery  and  the 
infantry    is    very    strong.     Each    respects    and 
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appreciates  the  other  and  hoth  do  their  utmost 
to  promote  eft'eetive  teamwork.  The  hglit  field 
artillery  sujjports  the  iiiiautiy  when  it  char<jfes, 
follows  it  when  victory  has  been  gained,  and  de- 
fends it  from  counter  attacks.  Its  principal  ob- 
jective is  the  hostile  infantry. 


1'he  medium  and  heavy  field  howitzers  are  em- 
l)loyed  to  destroy  enemy  trenches,  to  cut  down 
wire  entanglements,  and  in  counter-battery  work 
are  used  against  ho.^tile  ai-tillery.  Incidentally 
tliey  kill  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  particularly 
while  being  used  to  obliterate  trencJies. 

The  medium  and  heavy  field  guns  are  of  great 
importance,  being  extremely  effective  against 
either  the  enemy  personnel  or  enemy  batteries. 
They  fire  either  shrapnel  or  high  explosives. 
Their  flat  trajectory  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of 
their  action  against  both  infantry  and  batteries, 
because  bullets  from  their  high  explosive  shells 
give  an  exceptionally  large  percentage  of  lateral 
"bouncing  bursts." 

Their  long  range  and  extreme  accuracy  en- 
ables them  to  be  effectively  placed  at  great  dis- 
tances behind  the  /one  of  oi)eration,  so  that  their 
ammunition  supply  trains  do  not  add  to  the  con- 
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'^estkm  of  the  transport  lines  in  the  immediate 
\  i''inily  of  the  I'ront. 

.Aloreover,  if  the  enemy  is  I'oreed  to  retreat, 
these  guns.  I)y  i\vm<r  upon  liis  hue  of  withdrawal,' 
are  eapable  of  puni.>]iing  him  eonstantly  and  ae- 
eurately  ever  after  lie  eommenees  his  r'etroorade 
movement.  They  keep  him  on  the  move,  iJ-n-ass 
JiHii,  prevent  him  froi  i  reinforeino-,  and  hi  many 
ways  multiply  the  fi-uits  of  vietory. 

Their  aim   is  eorreeted  hy  observations  from 
aeroplanes  whieh  i^o  forward  thousands  of  vai-ds, 
m  order  to  control  accurately  the  fall  of  the  shells'. 
As  an  example  of  the  etrcctiveness  of  the  sixty 
nnd  the  one  hundred  pounder  onus,  workin^v  i^i 
conjunction  with  aeroi)lanes,  to  harass  the  ene- 
my's retreat,  it  is  iiiterc.tino'  to  note  that  o-uns  of 
this  type  were  placed  alono-  a  certain  ti-ack  dur- 
>n-  the  .7ionth  of  March,  at  the  epoch  when  the 
enemy  was  heoiuning  jiis  rapid  retreat  from  the 
Somme   front,   and   evacu;;tin-   his   positions   in 
front  of  LeTransIoy,  Linr„y.  and  Tillov,  fallin<r 
hack  throu,Lrh   Bapaunie.  which  the  Australian'^ 
entered  on  March  1 7th.     These  hin-  JJn'tish  guns 
Hred  straight  down  one  of  the  enemv's  princi- 
pal lines  r.f  retreat.      They  were   placed   so   far 
•Jack,  that  they  in  no  way  interftred  with  the  ad- 
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vance  of  the  infantry  and  li-I.t  artillery,  wliieh 
were  havincr  diffieulty  enough  in  niovino"  up  over 
had  and  unimpaired  roads,  and  needed  ail  the 
i-ooni  they  eould  -et.  The  lieavy  o-uns  n.sed  hoth 
.sJn-apnel  and  '^hounein-"  hioji  explosive  with 
great  effect,  as  was  most  evident  when  the 
enemy's  line  of  retreat  came  into  our  possession 
shoj-tly  afterwards. 

The  super-heavy  artillery.  12  inch  guns  and 
l.>  meh  howitzers,  comhine  extreme  range  with 
terrifie  destructive  effect.  They  can.  he  placed 
many  miles  hehind  the  actual  hattle-front  in 
the  midst  of  a  peaceful  countryside,  yet  the 
shells,  falling  upon  the  enemy's  fortifications,  bil- 
lets or  artillery,  are  cataclysmic  in  their  effect. 

Trench  mortars  are  noM-  beginning  to  be  re- 
g-arded  as  artillery,  and  niust  })e  discussed  under 
the  same  heading. 

The  Heavy  Trench  .Afortar  projectile  is  cylin- 
drical in  shape  and  is  kept  true  to  its  course  by 
a  stem,  to  which  are  affixed  three  vanes  like  the 
leathers  of  an  ari-ow.  It  is  familiarly  kjiown  as 
"the  flying  pig." 

It  explodes  on  imj)act,  l,ut  with  a  delayed  ae- 
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tion  of  several  seconds'  {liiratioii,  which  gives  it 
time  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  ground,  where- 
upon the  loose  earlli  IVills  in  on  top  of  it  and  forms 
a  tam[)iug.  whieli  increases  the  lateral  push  of 
the  exj)losion.  causing  it  to  stave  in  the  walls  (jf 
neighboi'ing  dug-outs  and  trenches. 

The  ^Medium  Ti-ench  Mortar  throws  a  spher- 
ical pro/jectile,  shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  can- 
non-hall. On  many  sectors  oi'  tlie  iVont.  during 
the  Battle  of  ^Vrras,  the  (ierman  front-line  and 
supjM)it-line  ti'enches  Mere  destroyed  exclusi\cly 
i)y  the  use  of  trencli  moi'iars,  which  also  in  the 
same  battle  destr;tyed  much  of  the  wii'c  in  frorit 
of  the  nearer  (ierman  j)o.sitions. 

The  IJght  Trench  Morlar  is  a  most  im})ortant 
weapon.  Its  cll'ect  is  tremendous,  particularly 
Oil  wire  and  j)ersonn(l.  It  is  the  oidy  weapon, 
other  than  those  cari-icd  I>y  the  platoon,  which  in 
an  attack  ad\ances  wiih  the  infaiitry.  Its  oidy 
disadvantage  is  the  ditliculty  of  bringing  Uj)  the 
I.Mrge  (luantitics  of  ammunition  it  consumes,  but, 
all  things  consickrcd.  it  is  proi)nbly  a  more  deadly 
svcapon  than  any  cannon.  In  many  trcncli 
raids  it  funiisbcs  a  k'lrgc  j)art  of  the  l)an-age. 

On  one  occasion,  two  ('ana(han  battalions 
siimiltaiK  (lusly  raided  two  neigliboring  points  in 
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Mat  end  for  the  Battle  of  Arras 

the  German  line.  Jvicli  area  was  .sliut  oH'  on  both 
•sides  and  to  the  rear  by  a  box  barraoe  furnislied 
hy  trench  mortars.  The  Germans  within  the 
raided  points  could  not  escape,  nor  could  re- 
inforcements reach  them. 

The  pait  which  was  i)layed  bv  these  ou„s  in 
tliis^  operation  may  be  divided  into  three  phases. 
Phase  I.  For  tiiree  days  previous  lo  tlie  at- 
tack I'or  one  liour  a  (hiy  tluy  cut  wire.  The  cl'- 
I'ect  was  so  perl'ect.  llu.t  no  wire  remained  to  im- 
pede the  infantry. 

Phase  II.  Certain  stron^r-points  and  ma- 
ehme-n-un  nests  havino-  },een  located,  all  tiie  -uns 
opened  lire  several  minutes  before  the  athiek. 
Tins  was  so  efl'ective  thnt  when  tlie  JJritish  raid- 
ers went  over  the  toj),  not  a  sin-le  German  ma- 
ehme-gun  or  sniper  was  able  to  open  fire  upon 
them. 

Phase  III.  lieoinnino-  at  the  moment  of  at- 
tack and  coiitinuiMLT  until  th.e  raid  was  over,  these 
,yuns  established  such  effective  'blocks'"  and 
'•»'an-a,..es''  an.un.l  the  tv,,  areas  raided,  that  not 
a  single  Ciernnn  ^^as  able  to  break  throuol,  them 
toeseaj)e  from  tlie  .•ina  attacked. 

Diirino-  the  raid,  the  bVht  field  Mrtillerv.  work- 
•".!^'   in    Ihorou.Lrh   collaboration    with    the    Irciu-h 
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mortars,  "barraoed"  tlie  German  suppoi  t 
trenches.  The  attack  was  a  complete  success. 
^V  large  number  of  (iermans  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured, the  raiders  reached  the  second  German 
line,  and  retired  Miih  only  one  nuui  killed  and 
one  ofllcer  wounded,  both  of  whom  they  brought 
back  with  them  to  their  own  lines. 


A  British  Artillery  IJrioadc  is  usually  com- 
posed ol'  i'our  batteries  and  is  commanded  I)y  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  Each  battery  is  commanded 
by  a  ma.jor,  assisted  by  one  captain  and  several 
lieutenants. 

Heavy  artilleiy  is  oro-anized  into  batteries  of 
four  o-uns  and  lioht  or  medium  artillery  into 
batte 


I'ries  ol  SIX  <>'uns. 


Hatteries  of  lour  ^uns  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
effective  than  those  of  six,  and  for  this  reason 
Untisii  batierivs  weix-  at  one  epocli  of  the  wai- 
temporarily  reduced  from  six  to  four  ,i.uns. 
This  revision,  however,  had  lo  be  aI)andoned,  and 
;ill  hold  and  medium  batteries  were  reinshited 
upon  a  six-uun  basis  because  the  oreatly  enlarged 
liritish  army  found  itself  at  one  period  too  short 
of  highly  trained  battery  commanders  to  assign 
less  than  six  guns  to  each. 
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EHiciciit  battfiy  coiiunandcrs  caiii)')t  be  im- 
provised and  a  nation  wliieli  neoleet.s  to  train  a 
!snilieient  number  in  pipin"'  times  of  ])eace,  finds 
itself  seriously  handieapped  when  war  is  suddenly 
deelared. 

All  the  artillery  weapons  used  by  the  British 
armies  are  oJ"  the  most  up-to-date  model.  Ail 
have  pneumatic  or  other  brakes  to  absorb  the  re- 
coil. 

In  older  suns,  such  as  were  used  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  Spanish- American  War,  the  Kusso- 
Japanese  War,  and  even  in  the  early  stages  o!' 
the  present  war,  the  barrel  was  fixed  to  the  car- 
riage. The  I'orce  of  tlie  recoil  engendered  bv 
the  discharge  drove  the  whole  piece  backward  a 
number  of  yards,  so  that  all  the  gunnel's  had  to 
get  well  out  of  the  way  before  the  shot  was  tired. 
As  soon  as  the  discharge  occurred,  the  command 
"By  hand  to  the  front!"  was  given  and  the  artil- 
lerymen laborir)usIy  rolled  the  piece  back  to 
its  original  jmsition  and  reset  it,  all  of  which 
wasted  much  valuable  time  and  effort,  and 
greatly  increased  the  diHiculty  of  concealing  the 
ucapon. 

In  the  improved  artillery,  the  barrel  is  no 
longer  lixtd   to  the  carriage,   but   rests  upon  a 
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cradle  fastened  thereto.  AVJicn  tiie  piece  is  dis- 
eharoed,  the  barrel  jumps  haek  along-  the  cradle, 
hut  the  carriage  remains  stationary.  Various 
imdves  aie  used  to  slow  up  this  motion  and  grad- 
uaily  to  absorb  the  J'oree  of  the  recoil;  a  heavy 
•spring  aut(;matieally  returns  the  bari'el  to  its 
original  position.  The  wJiole  operation  of  recoil 
and  return  takes  about  one  second  of  time. 

The  result  of  this  improved  ineclianism  is  such 
tliat^  when  a  gun  is  fired,  one  observes  tliat  the 
carnage  and  wheels  remain  stationary,  while  at 
tlie  inoment  of  discharge  the  barrel  jumps 
straiglit  to  the  rear  about  three  feet  and  then 
slides  back  into  place,  ready  for  tlie  next  shot. 

In  placinn.  artillei-y,  two  things  must  be  con- 
sidered; concealment  and  ammunition  supply. 

^ot  only  i.s  it  necessary  that  tlie  guns  and  \uny- 
itm-s  should  be  so  locate.I  that  their  ammunition 
can  reach  them  steadily  and  in  large  (piantities, 
but  also  m  such  a  way  that  their  supplv  trains 
may  not  congest  im])ortant  routes.  Every  e/fort 
has  to  be  made  by  all  arms  of  tlie  service  to  keep 
''j'cn  the  main  supply  lines  and  metalled  roads. 
'Ihis  is  exceedingly  important  because  the  abil- 
ity of  the  troops  to  use  munition  and  Mipplirs 
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effectively,  and  the  capacity  of  the  I'actories  to 
produce  tiicm  are  oreater  thrai  the  existing 
roads  can  carry.  Koads  are  at  present  the  weak^ 
est  link  in  the  military  chahi. 

A  single  day  of  hca\y  modern  battle  traffic  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  surl'ace  of  even  the  best 
metalled  road,  if  it  is  not  constantly  watched  and 
mended  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Along  the  main  military  roads,  dozens  of  fa- 
tigue parties  are  to  be  seen  eternally  at  work  re- 
pairing the  surface  ahnost  from  minute  to  minute, 
and  then  they  ai-e  hardly  able  to  keep  them 
in  passable  condition.  Even  with  tlie  most 
painstaking  and  constant  efforts,  tiie  roads  in  the 
M-ar  zone  are  far  from  adecpiate  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  One  must  often  be  satisfied  if 
tht-y  have  a  solid  bottom,  mud  \arying  from  two 
to  eight  inches  in  depth  is  endurable,  provided  it 
rests  on  solich'ty.  Th.erei'ore,  in  placing  batteries, 
.this  problem  of  road  maintenance  is  always  kept 
in  mi!i(l.  J.ii'ht  railways  are,  whenever  possi- 
ble, built  to  facilitate  ammunition  supply  and 
decrease  congestion. 

Concealment  of  batteries  from  aerial  observa- 
tion is  obviously  of  tlie  greatest  importance. 
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Tlie  eiiciny'.s  aeroplanes  pliotoomph  our  zones 
<'i  operation,  and  his  Intcllioence  OiHcers,  coni- 
J>ar,n-  these  photographs  week  by  week,  detect 
^Uiv  eun^derable  variation  in  tlie  appearance  of 
the  landscape. 

Conceahiient  often  involves  very  difficult  disci- 
phnary  problems,  because  the  enlisted  personnel 
f  a  r.attery  is  always  inclined  to  become  care- 
le.ss  and  show  itself  too  much  in  the  open,  where 
«ome  enemy  aeroplane,  for  the  moment  hidden 
o^-erhead  in  the  clouds,  is  ahnost  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  see  them. 

Throuo-hout  the  preparatory  bombardment  of 
the  JJattle  of  Arras  the  results  were,  by  the  most 
danng  aeroplane  reconnaissance,  each  day  care- 
fully  obser^ed   and    reported    to   British^  head- 
quarters     Our  aeroplanes  flew  far  within  the 
enemy  s  lines,  often  at  an  altitude  of  only  two  or 
three  hundred   yards,   in   order  to   take  photo- 
fen-aphs  ol  the  enemy  trenches  and  wire  entan^de- 
inents,  which  would  show  in  their  fullest  derail 
then-  condition  and  the  results  of  the  artillery 
executKui   already  accomplished,   thus  enabling 
tbe  next  days  bombardment  to  be  or<,.anized  in 
such  a  way  that  targets  thorongnly  "prepared" 
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nee,l  „ot  he  Im-fhe,  .uhj-.c-td  to  ad,liti„„al  and 
wastelul  shelling. 

Ohservat.on  is  at  the  present  time  bevond  con,- 

panson  the  nK.st  hni„„tant  Ainetion  of  the  aero- 

l>Iane      I„  elea,-  weather  very  httie  ea„  be  hid- 

en    from    ,t.     Its    reports    are   eon,prel,ensive 

fo™"f       7    '"T    '"■'"-■l'""y    -',le    in    the 

he 7,  ^""";«'/'l'''^>  "■'"■'■''.  "I'en  enlarged,  sho^v 

e  deta.ls  o,  the  Gennan  positions.     LVoni  the 

phoHn-aphs,  maps  are  worke.l  ont  which  in.lieate 

"eo   trend,  ,„  the  enemy's  line.     These  maps 

ecome  the  nnlailing  gui.le  of  the  artillery  and 

about  the  detads  of  the  enen.y's  position  than  thev 
e  u  know  about  the  geography  of  their  o,vn 
Hont  Jjncs. 

WitJK,ut  ob.servati<,n  by  the  planes,  the  modern 
Jon^^    ann-e  o-un  would  lack  much  of  it.s  present 

-etulness,  fVuMK>  o,n  is  effective  unJes/an  Ob 
server,  located  either  in  an  observation  post,  a 
'  alloon    or  an  aeroplane  can  see  the  taro^et  and 
direct  the  fall  of  the  shells. 

en;Tn'' >'"  '■''"•'  '"'"^"'*^^"'  ^'"'"'''^  ^^'^'^"^  the 
enem>  s  hues  are  careftdly  hidden  from  direct 

observ.^.on  by  hills,  or  are  elfectively  conceal.:! 

bv  ait.hc.al  screens,  constructed  on  the  side  fac- 
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ill-  ((.wards  the  British  lines,  so  that  it  is  often 
inipossiMe  to  see  the  taro'ct  from  either  an  ob- 
servation post  or  a  eaptive  balloon.  But  tlie 
aeroj)lane  whieh  ilies  over  and  beliind  the  enemy's 
front.  IS  able  to  examine  and  ph()to^Taj)h  its  de- 
tails from  all  angles.  The  landsea])e  lies  spread 
out  beneath  it  hke  a  n;iL,..i,,tit^.  jj^p^  „p,„^  wliieh 
both  the  tarn-et  and  the  shell-bursts  are  ])lainly 
visible;  with  the  aid  of  its  wireless,  the  aeroi)lane 
ean  instantly  eommuiiieate  to  tlie  battery  anv 
error  of  aim. 


Before  the  Battle  of  Arras,  eertain  ollleers  and 
men  were  subtracted  from  eaeh  infantry  bat- 
talion to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  a  new  battalion  in 
case  tlie  original  one  was  wiped  out. 

By  nitans  of  this  system,  battalions,  brigades 
and  divisions  are  very  (juiekly  reconshueted  in 
ca^e  of  heavy  loss,  for  the  drafts  of  mw  nun  re- 
ceived from  home  are  all  ellicient  individual  so|- 
(h'ers,  many  of  whom  have  seen  pre  \  ions  ser\  iee 
or  are  returning'  after  recovering-  Irom  v.ouiuls. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  systcju  will 
easily  be  understood  -.vlun  one  realizes  that  the 
loss  in  killed,  W(»unded,  sick  and  missing-  which 
is  sustained  by  the  battalion  of  a  division  which 
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Jiappcns  to  bear  the  l.rmil  c!'  u  bi-  modern  attaek, 
ainiost  invariably  amounts  to  i'rom  seventv-tive 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  effectives  as  tluv\vere 
numbered  on  the  day  the  battle  beo-an.       ' 
^    Thus  one  company,  known  to  the  author,  went 
into   last  summer's   offensive  on   the   Somme  a 
Jumdred  and  sixty  stron-  and  eame  out  with  onlv 
sixteen  men  and  one  oilleer:  while  the  battalion  to 
^^hleh  this  company  belonocl  Ment  into  action 
with  seven  hundred  officers  and  men,  and  came 
out  with  Ies.s  than  one  hundred  and  ilfty. 

A  majoritN-  ..I'  the  losses  sustained  in  b'attle  are 
however,  temporary  ones.     Most  of  the  woundecl 
recover,    but    not    soon    enouuh    to    obxiate    the 
necessity  for  rebiiildino-  the  battalion.     Onlv   -i 
very  small  percentage  of  the  casualties  arj  in 
Killed.     A    very    considerable    number    of    lhe 
"H-n  lost  (hn-ino'  a  battle  are  sick.     Of  the  actual 
battle  casualties  about  seventv  per  eeni.  receive 
Wou.u^    IVom    uhi<.h    they    completely    recover, 
about  hfteen  per  cent,  are  killed  or  die  of  wounds, 
and  the  remainino-  (jftec,,  per  cent,  are  perma- 
nently disabled  or  taken  prisoners. 

Tlmusands  of  people  uhonn-  now  anxinuslv 
iollowmu  the  pro^rress  of  the  Alhcd  armies  are 
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wateliino-  tlie  map  of  France  iind  Jiclgiuni,  and 
accujiiulating  much  discouraocmcnt  Irom  tlie 
.slow  i-ate  at  which  (icrman  armies  are  beiiio' 
pushed  back  towards  tlie  Khine.  They  measure 
the  territorx-  o\  cr  which  the  enemy  swept  forward 
in  the  first  i'vw  short  weeks  after  he  assaulted  a 
surpiised  world,  and  then  (rrcm  pessimistic  over 
the  small  territorial  gains  the  Allies  have  won  in 
the  past  year. 

AVlhn  v.-e  want  to  fijid  reliable  military  princi- 
ples, we  usually  fall  back  upon  Napoleon's  mili- 
tary a\i(<ms;  he  it  was  who  said  that  the  only  way 
to  coixjuei-  an  enemy  was  lo  (L'stroy  or  capture 
his  army;  (jiat  to  ac(|uire  terriloiy  or  bag  cities 
counted  for  iitfle  in  the  final  result.     'I'o-day  the 
German  army  is  being  slowly  hammered  to  pieces 
in  battles  like  lb-  Somme  and  Arras.     To  \n- 
poleon,  one  of  his  marshals  reported  that  he  had 
acliieved     a    great     \  ictory.     \apolcon    rej)lied 
sternly,  'vMicre  are  your  prisoners ^     Without 
prisoners  there  is  no  real  victory!"      'IMiis  (|ues- 
tion  strikes  at  the  crux  of  Mie  whole  matter,  for 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  bears  an  almost 
certain  ratio  to  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded: 
nojuan  wins  a  decisive  victory  without  prisoners 
to  show  for  it. 
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"Where  are  the  prisoners  T' 
In  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  Germany  took 
;iO,()()0  JJritisli  prisoners,  while  the  IJritish  cap- 
ture.I  only  about  lO.OOO  Germans;  but  in  the  first 
SIX  months  of  this  third  year,  the  Germans  took 
only  10,000  JJritish  prisoners,  while  in  the  same 
time  the  British  captured  80,000  Ciermans. 

Not  only  lias  tlie  balance  of  losses  been  re- 
versed, but  multi])lied  24  times  in  favor  of  the 
Hntish,  for  odds  which  were  at  first  10  to  30  in 
favor  of  ilie  Germans  are  now  80  to  10  in  favor 
ol'  the  IJritish,  and  victory  is  now  just  as  truly 
as  in  Napoleon's  time  proved  In-  the  nnmber  oV 
prisoners  taken.     Therefore  ao  not  let  us  be  dis- 
conra.ired  nudlinir  over  the  map  of  France,  but 
<'ount  the  i)risoners,  the  increased  ratio  of  whose 
nund)er  is  an  unfailin-  proof  „f  the  disinte<r,-ation 
of  the  (German  army:  a  disinteoration  whieh  must 
always  precede  the  victorious  endino-  oj'  any  war. 
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At  the  :P,attlc  of  Arras  iihcmt  half  a  niillJon 
British  troops  executed  a  sueeessfiil  attack 
a,^■.•liIlst  a-i  appi-oxiiiKttely  e(|iial  number  of  Ger- 
man-,. 

Tlie  battle  was  fouolit  on  a  front  of  ten  miles, 
be^rimiino-  at  the  northern  end  of  A'iniy  I'ud-e, 
and  extendin^r  southward  alon--  the  foot  of  ilie 
rido-e  ajid  across  the  i-iver  Scarpe  at  Arras  to  a 
villa,ire  called  Tillov,  wh.idi  was  not  far  from 
iiuiiccoui't. 

Jwke  all  modern  battles,  it  Avas  divided  into 
two  e(]ually  important  p.nts;  tlie  preparatorv 
'"""''.•iniment  by  the  artillery,  and  the  imal  as- 
sault of  the  infanfr\-. 

Tlie  artillery  |)reparation  lasted  three  weeks 
.'ind  culminated  in  three  days  of  the  most  hitense 
!">nil)ardment  the  worhl  has  ever  seen.  Hun- 
<b-e(ls  upon  hundreds  of  i,atterics  Avcre  consiantly 
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m  action,  many  of  them  firin.ir  eight  to  nine  thon- 
sand  shells,  or  the  ecinivalent  of  the  entire  load 
which  can  he  carried  hy  a  French  rnilwav  freight 
tram. 

Day  by  day  the  German  fortifications, 
trendies,  observatitm  posts  and  wire  entangle- 
ments were  wrecked  and  obliterated,  and  tluni- 
sands  of  enemy  troops  were  killed  in  their  dug- 
outs and  shelters,  while  the  surAivors  were  thor- 
oughly demoralized.  E\en  during  the  night- 
time, the  JJritish  guns  systematicallv  bombanled 
with  shrapnel  the  enemy's  communication 
trenches,  roads,  billets,  and  railroad  stations,  in 
order  to  harass  his  su])ply  columns  and  to  pre- 
vent his  troops  from  re])airing  during  the  hours 
of  darknes-  the  damage  done  to  his  f(')rtilications 
during  the  daylight. 

The  infantry  assault  began  at  dawn  on  the 
niornmg  of  Kaster  .Alonday.  the  nintli  of  April, 
and  its  initial  phase  was  executed  bv  about  a' 
(lo/cn  infantry  divisions  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men  each.  Tlu.  assault  uas  intemied  to 
complete,  the  work  of  the  artillery  and  reap  the 
iiul  Iruits  of  victoiy. 

fts  aim  was  }o  eaph.re  the  (nemv's  positions, 
take  possession  of  the  territory  he  defended,  de- 
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stroy  his  oroanizations  and  munitions,  and  kill 
or  take  prisoners  large  numbers  of  his  soldiers. 

Tiie  British  combatant  troops,  which  activclv 
participate  in  such  an  assault,  as  distinct  from 
■supply,  ordinance  and  line  of  communication 
troops,  are  organized  into  Infantry  Divisions, 
Ifccny  Artillery  Brigades,  and"  Aeroplane 
Squadrons. 

An  Aeroplane  Squadron  consists  of  thirty  to 
forty  machines,  a  heavy  artillery  brigade  of  a 
score  of  big  guns  or  howitzers,  and  the  infantry 
division  of  about  twenty  thousand  men. 

These  tiirce  organizations  are  the  i)rincipal  tac- 
tical or  combat  units  employed  in  modern  war- 
fare. Aeroplanes  observe  the  eneiiu-,  artillery 
wears  him  down,  and  infantrv  administers  the 
Imal  knockout  blow.  Each  is  essentia!  lo  the 
other  two  and  the  three  combine  to  make  the 
.strategical  unity  of  a  present  day  campaign. 

An  Infanfr//  J)ix'isi(jn  is  not.  as  its  name  might 
seem  to  indicaie.  composed  exclusively  ,,r  In- 
fantry, but  of  infantry  supported  by  all  other 
arms  in  their  proper  proi)ortion.  Of  its  twenty 
Hiousand  men.  only  about  twelve  thousand  are 
infantry,  the  remaining  cioht  tl.ousand  bring  di- 
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vided  aniono-  traiisjjort  ti-oops,  lioht  field  artil- 
lery, eiioiiicerii,  medical  corps,  niacliinc  j^unners, 
si^^nial  troops;,  cavalry  and  trench  mortar  troops! 
The  Division  contains  all  the  various  arms  of  the 
niihtary  service,  excepting  only  aeroplanes  and 
heavy  artillery. 

The  normal  amount  of  light  field  artillery  at- 
tached to  a  division  is  three  hrigades,  each  com- 
prising four  six-g-un  hatteries,  making  twelve 
batteries  in  all.  The  three  brigades  are  under 
the  command  of  an  artillery  general,  subordinate 
to  the  niajor-general  commanding  the  division. 
Tluis,  in  addition  to  its  other  troops,  each  division 
contains  three  infantry  brigades  and  three  light 
field  artillery  brigades. 

Of  the  three  pi-incij)al  tactical  units,  the  in- 
fantry di.ision  is  the  most  important.  Armies 
fight  largely  in  terms  of  infantry  divisions,  which 
relay  each  other  in  holding  a  sector  of  the  front 
as  well  as  in  attacking,  in  standing  in  reserve,  in 
resting,  or  in  reorganizing. 

British  ini'antry  divisions  are  organized  after 
a  standard  pattern.  Kach  one  possesses  three 
i'd'antry  hrigades  of  Unxv  hattalions  apiece- 
each  battalion  ha\  ing  a  normal  strength  of  over 
a  thousand  men. 
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A  battalion  consists  of  four  companies  of  over 
two  hundred  men  each,  witli  a  battalion  staff  of 
about  one  huw(h-cd  and  fifty  men.  A  company 
is  subdivided  into  four  phitoons  of  four  sections 
each.  The  section  has  a  normal  strennth  of 
twelve  men,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  xVmeri- 
can  s(iuad. 

Each  division  is  commanded  by  a  major-gen- 
eral, each  brio-ade  by  a  brigadieV-general,  each 
battalion  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  assisted  by  a 
major,  each  company  by  a  captain  assisted  by  a 
junior  captain,  each  platoon  by  a  lieutenant,  as- 
sisted by  a  plat(K)n  sergeant  and  each  section  by 
a  sergeant  or  corporal. 

At  the  Battle  of  An-as,  each  assaulting  British 
infantry  division  was  assigned  three  successive 
objective  lines,  to  be  cai)tured  and  consolidated  in 
turn  by  the  three  infantry  brigades  composing  the 
division. 

The  third  objective  line  was  situated  in  the 
open  country,  behind  the  enemy's  his't  de- 
fenses, at  a  depth  in  some  cases  as  great  as  lour 
miles. 

At  "zero  hour."  as  the  moment  when  the 
assault  begins  is  called,  the  first  and  second  bri- 
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gadcs  of  eacli  division  went  "over  the  top"  to- 
getlicr. 

Tlie  first  ])rinra(Ie  in  one  rush  went  straiglit 
througli  the  enemy  front  line  trenches  to  an  oh- 
jective  h'ne  heiiind  them.  It  was  followed  hy 
"moppers-np,"  detached  from  the  second  brigade 
to  guard  dug-out  entrances  and  prevent  Huns, 
caught  in  the  rush  and  left  beliind  in  dug-outs 
and  machine-gun  emplacements  in  the  (German 
trenches,  from  attacking  our  men  in  the  rear  after 
they  had  passed  through. 

The  second  brigade  followed  close  behind  the 
first  one,  until  it  reached  the  enemy  trenches 
where  it  rejoined  its  "moppers-up,"  cleared  the 
dug-outs  they  were  guarding,  consolidated  the 
captured  positions  and  acted  as  a  reserve,  until  it 
became  evident  that  the  first  brigade  was  actu- 
ally in  possession  of  its  objective. 

When  this  had  occurred,  the  second  brigade 
abandoned  the  captured  trenches  and  advanced 
through  the  first  brigade  to  the  second  objective 
line. 

The  third  brigade  i-emained  behind  their  orig- 
mal  front  for  some  hours  after  zero,  and  did 
not  advance  on  its  most  distant  objective  until 
the  first  and  second  brigade  had  entirely  captured 
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ami  consolidated  the  first  and  second  lines,  and 
tl.e  divisional  lioht  Held  artillery  had  been  moved 
up  across  the  conquered  ground. 

When  the  zero  hour  of  tlie  l]attle  of  Arras 
approaeliod,  the  lirilish  -uns,  which  for  davs  had 
been  sIomIv  and  niethodieallx-  j-.annneriilu-  the 
(rernian  trenches.  prei)are(I  to  assume  a  much 
more  raj)i(l  rate  of  fire,  f„r  when  the  moment  of 
assault  finally  arrives,  the  |)reparat()rv  bombard- 
nient  ceases,  and  the  o-u„,s  take  u}>  the  new  dutv 
of  establishing  barrages. 

J^arrages    are    of    two    kimls.    Standing   and 
Creeping.     The      Standing      Harragv,      .ailed 
drum  fire"  by  the  (Germans,  consists  of  a  hail  of 
shells  falling  constantly  uj)on  some  one  impor- 
tant point  of  the  enemy  fortifications. 

A  Creeping-  Barrage,  called  a  "curtain  of  fire" 
by  the  French,  is  a  wall  of  bursting  shrapnel 
which,  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  schedule 
moves  steadily  forward  by  short  "lifts"  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  yards.  Behind  its  shelter,  the  line's  of 
mfantry  are  able  to  advance  in  comparative 
safety. 

All  barrages  have  the  same  principal  purpose, 
—to    render    it    extremely    dangerous    for    the 
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enemy  to  eonie  out  ol'  liis  (lii^-'-outs  and  impede 
tlie  assaultino-  IJritish  infantry. 

In  l)arra«>e  fii-e,  eacli  battery  is  assiniied  to 
a  definite  objective  in  the  enemy's  defenses; 
front  line,  su])port  line,  stron^r-polnts,  comnni- 
nieation  trenches  or  observation  posts.  Xothin^f 
is  nen-lected,  nothing-  eseaj)es  the  rain  of  shells. 

So  perfect  was  the  work  of  the  British  gwn- 
ners  at  xVrras,  and  so  few  shells  burst  "short," 
that  the  infantry  was  able  to  follow  within  fil'ty 
yards  of  the  barrage  as  it  moved  over  each  suc- 
cessive (iernian  trench. 

Infantry  sokliers  follow  the  barrage  closely, 
even  if  a  few  men  are  hit  by  its  shells,  for  the 
British  infantry  learned  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme  that  the  moment  a  barrage  is  lifted  from 
the  enemy's  front  trenches,  a  race  for  the  para- 
pet begins  between  the  Hritish  infantry  cossing 
no-man's-land  and  the  enemy's  machine-gunners 
and  bombers  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bomb- 
proof dug-outs  for  the  first  moment  of  safety. 
If  an  enemy  machine-gunner  or  bomber  can  reach 
his  post  even  six  or  eight  seconds  before  the  first 
line  of  stoi-ming  troops  arrive,  he  almost  invari- 
ably inflicts  scores  of  casualties  on  the  British 
infantry  in  comparison  with  whicli  a  ten  per  cent. 
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loss  from  their  OAvn  barrage  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

Ill  front  of  the  division  with  Avliich  I  advanced 
and  which  operated  south  of  the  Kiver  Scarpe, 
there  were  four  successive  eiiemv  trench  hues, 
the  distance  between  the  tirst  and  Last  of  these 
hnes  beino-  about  four  huiuh'ed  yards. 

Behind  tliese  four  trenches  was  a  stretch  of 
c'()in])aratively  unfortified  countrv,  about  two 
thousand  yards  deep,  held  only  by  sinall  forces 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  their  snipers  and  machine- 
gunners.  It  had  luen  impossible,  previous  to 
tlie  assault,  to  locate  detin'tely  these  forces,  be- 
cause their  positions  were  cleverly  concealed,  were 
too  far  within  the  enemy's  ori-^inal  front  to  per- 
n)it  of  acurate  observation  and  had  never  revealed 
themselves  by  premature  firin<r. 


Before  comnienciiiG;'  a  description  of  my  own 
experieiK  in  the  Battle  of  Arras,  it  may  be  well 
to  explain  brietly  certain  elements  in  the  psy- 
cholooy  of  the  modern  iiifantry  soldier. 

His  life  is  a  busy  one.  Training  ])eriods  and 
rouie  marches  alternate  with  lono  spells  of  bohl- 
ini?  slo|)py  trenches  in  spite  of  snij)ers'  bullets, 
bombardments,  trench-niortai'  shells,  rifle  greri- 
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ades,  bombs,  gas  attacks,  liquid  fire  and  various 
otbc'i-  manifestations  of  the  enemy's  vigilance  and 
pugnacity. 

During  liis  turn  in  the  trenches,  tlie  soldier  re- 
mains constantly  under  cover.  His  trenches  are 
always  under  survey ance  by  keen-eyed  enemv 
snii>ers  and  machiu'^ -gunners,  wlio,  tiiemselves 
hidden  from  view,  watch  intently  the  silhouette 
of  his  parapet  to  detect  and  punish  his  slightest 
indiscretion.  If  he  carelessly  exposes  a  hand  in 
throwing  a  sh()\el  of  dirt  over  tlie  parados,  or 
shows  liis  head  wlien  walking  through  a  shallow 
section  of  trench,  he  instantly  calls  forth  accurate 
enemy  bullets. 

Tlierefore  he  is  taught  to  keep  his  head  down, 
to  hide  ln"s  })erson,  to  remain  invisible, — instruc- 
tions wliich  (juite  naturally  coincide  with  his  own 
personal  wishes. 

Sign-boards  meet  him  at  every  turn  stating: 

"All  ranks  will  keep  to  the  trejicbes,"  or  "This 
road  not  to  be  used  during  the  hours  of  day- 
light." ^ 

He  becomes  a  mole.  i)erpetually  digging  his 
way  underground,  instead  of  walking  lioldTy  in 
the  open. 

His  sergeant,  who  on  the  marcfi  continually 
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cries  "Close  up,  close  up,  keep  closed  up,"  in  the 
trenches,  ceaselessly  admonishes  him,  "Keep  your 
head  down,  vou  i'ool!'' 

Thus  aoeraphobia,— fear  of  the  open, — be- 
comes second  nature  to  him.  It  is  instilled  into 
him  uy  his  ollieers  and  seroeants  and  is  strength- 
ened by  the  j)r()mptinos  of  his  own  instinct  for 
self-preservation. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  comes  a  dia- 
niatic  moment  in  the  life  of  eve  -v  infantryman 

*  * 

when  he  is  expected  suddenly  .o  overcome  his 
a<,'eraph()bia,  to  eh'mb  over  the  shelteriii/^  para- 
pet, and  walk  boldly  across  the  open  towards 
the  enemy. 

As  that  mometit  approaelies,  he  (inds  himself 
stan(lin<>-  with  his  pals  in  the  bottom  ol'  a  trench 
wiiieb,  alth(>u,<)h  nmch  like  a  hundred  other 
trenches  that  he  has  known,  yet  bears  for  him 
a  !iew  and  never  to  be  forij^otten  siynificanee.  as 
his  point  of  departure  when  he  noes  "over  the 
top"  of  ;i  parajxt  and  char<^('s  out  across  open 
wind-v;vvept  no-man's-land,  to  hunt  out  and  en- 
.H'aye  his  hitherto  unseen  antai^onist  in  that  close 
hand-to-hand  couilict,  where  eye  meets  eye  and 
bayonet  crashes  against  bayonet  and  men  meet 
ugly  deaths. 
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As  the  "zero  minute"  approaches,  lie  realizes 
that  he  is  ahout  to  live  through  the  most  vital  and 
thrillino-  moment  of  his  Mhole  life.  And  such 
were  the  tnou«i;hts  and  realizations  whicli  tilled 
my  own  nnnd  at  4.;i0  a.  ^r.  on  the  mornin^r  „f 
Easter  .Monday  as  1  made  my  way  through  the 
dismal,  mdiohted  streets  of  hattered  Arras,  on 
my  way  to  the  particular  front  line  trench  from 
which  1  was  to  go  over  the  toj)  at  dawn. 

By  five  o'clock  1  had  reached  my  post.  The 
air  and  earth  trembled  with  the  steady  um-elent- 
iiig  preparatory  cannonade  which  continued  up 
to  the  very  minute  of  the  zero  hour.  The  hori- 
zon behind  us  flickered  unrennttini-ly  with  the 
flashes  of  our  guns.  In  front,  the  enemy  posi- 
tions were  outlined  against  the  darkness  by  the 
!)lood-red  Ihislies  of  bursting  shells. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Sleet  and 
snow  fell  internu'ttently,  A  tudity  mile  wind 
was  blowing  fmm  us  towards  the  (;erm:nis. 

The  noise  (.f  the  guns,  a  sea  of  sound,  drowned 
all  coTivei-sation.  It  was  impossible  to  coiKjuer 
the  feeling  lliat  the  whole  proceeding  was  unreal. 
One's  i)syehology  failed  to  grasj)  the  actuality 
of  the  danger  whose  presence  was  academically 
recognized.     Everything    seemed    a    dream     in 
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wliich   huUets  and  shdU  could  not   possihlv  he 
fatal. 

Eacli  second  seemed  interniinablc  as  we  stood 
in  the  bottom  of  the  l)lack  treneli,  lookin<x  up  at 
tlie  dark  mass  of  its  parapet  hulked  aoainst  a 
sky,  just  heninninn-  to  turn  from  hlaek  to  <>Tay. 
We  had  due  time  for  reflection  upon  many 
thmo-s,  a  question  crept  into  my  ,)iin(':  Xow 
in  the  final  analysis,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  utmost  reality  of  battle,  was  it  worth  while 
to  have  voluntarily  left  my  own  country  and 
have  ^rone  so  far  ••^■•- id  to  -do  my  bif  a'yainst 
Prussianism^  Th.  ^;  estion  called  up  no  feel- 
in<r  of  reoTct,  but  only  a  satisfaction  tliat  I  was 
at  last  face  to  face  with  our  enemies  in  the 
oj)en  of  a  Huropean  hattletield,  instead  of  hcinn- 
in  the  midst  of  skulkinn-  pucitists  and  ])ro])anan- 

dists  with  whom  one  has  to  deal  in  America 

sexless  creatures  who  hay  the  moon  and  slink 
away  from  danner—nien  who  make  cowardice 
their  i-clioion.  and  dcmao-ouisni  Ihcir  jn-ofcssion; 
men  who  believe  only  in  siicji  sod  conceptiojis  of 
ri,uhl  as  need  no  defcndinn  :  men  wiio  would  have 
lis  submit  tamely  to  tyrnnny :  who  would  have  us 
foroet  an<l  fore^-o  the  militant  church  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 
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Tlie  second  plmse  ol'  the  artillery  preparation 
is  drawino-  to  its  close.  For  three  lono-  days  and 
nights  the  (ieriiian  trenches  and  fortitications 
liave  been  subjected  to  a  terrific  and  continuous 
bombardment.  Hall'  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
animunition  h;'s  been  fired  into  .^in<>le  acres  of 
the  eneniv's  territory. 

Tor  the  moment,  the  mind's  chief  worry  is  a 
fear  lest  tlie  body  may  not  be  able  to  scramble 
quickly  enouoji  up  the  wall  of  the  trench,  and 
may  in  conse(|uence  be  a  moment  later  over  the 
top  than  the  bodies  of  one's  conu-ades. 

The  hnnds  of  my  wrist-watch  show  a  half  min- 
ute before  zero.  For  one  moment  the  roar  of  the 
^nins  dies  away.  Their  flashes  no  lonoer  il- 
luim"nes  Hie  sky  behind  us.  We  stand  alertly 
motionless  through  an  instant  of  uncanny  still- 
ness,  broken  l;y  the  burstino'  of  a  single  (ierman 
shell.  Then,  suddenly,  our  «4ii,is  burst  out  a,«>ain 
in  one  dense,  jarrino-.  apiiaUin..'  n,ai-  wliich  takes 
exclusive  i)ossession  of  l!ie  realm  of  sound,  blot- 
ting out  all  else. 

Our  time  has  come !  We  clamber  up  the  para- 
pet, and  find  ourselves  in  the  open,— members 
of  one  of  many  advancing  lines  of  nun.  Slect 
beats  against  our  bare  necks  and  wv  fod  it  rat- 
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tie  on  our  steel  helmets.  Thousands  of  Eritish 
^iins  continue  to  crash  out  in  a  continuous  un- 
broken crash,  and  barrages  beat  down  upon  all 
the  Cxernian  trenches. 

Some  conception  ol'  the  total  effect  and  rapid- 
ity of  the  fire  may  he  gained  from  the  fact, 
that  the  ,nuns  eventually  became  so  hot  that 
buckets  of  water  thrown  into  the  hore  through 
the  breech  came  out  of  the  muzzle  as  steam.  If 
the  guns,  caissons,  trench  mortars  and  heavy  ma- 
chine-guns, which  supported  the  infantry,  had 
been  jjlaced  hub  to  hub,  they  would  have  formed 
a  continuous  and  unbroken  line  hehind  the  en- 
tire ten  miles  of  the  front  of  attack. 

As  tlie  storm  of  shells  hursts  upon  the  enemy 
trenches,  the  (ieiinan  infantiy  send  u])  into  the 
air  great  numbers  of  golden  rockets.  These  are 
their  "S.  ().  S/"  signals  which  inform  their  ar- 
tillery that  they  are  helpless  under  barrages  and 
must  liave  ai'tillerv  retalialiou.  The  cold  <>rav 
dawning  sky  is  lit  up  for  miles,  in  each  direction 
along  the  front,  by  hundreds  of  these  rockets, 
fired  wildl\  into  the  air  bv  the  German  infantr\% 
clamouring  foi-  su[)})ort. 

They  throw  into  weird  relief  the  long  lines  of 
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British  infantry  already  pickiiio-  their  ^vay  at  a 
walk  across  no-inan's-Iand,— the  British  soldier 
of  to-day  char^res  at  a  walk  heeause  the  disor- 
ganization wliich  inunediately  supervenes  upon  a 
charne  at  a  run,  is  Car  more  disastrous  than  the 
increased  casualties  Mhicli  are  caused  when  the 
men  advance  more  slowly. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  every  German  bat- 
tery i^,  in  response  to  the  S.*  ().  S.,  tirin<r 
furiously  upon  our  front  line  trenches.  Shells 
cf  all  calibre  and  description— shrapnel,  "pip 
squeaks,"  "whizz-bangs,"  -^Jack-Johnsons,'-  and 
''coal  scuttles"  are  bursting  behind  us  in  a  per- 
fect hurricane  and  making  life  cxceedinglv  un- 
pleasant for  the  surgeons,  stretcher-bearers^  run- 
ners, messengers,  the  wounded  and  prisoners  who 
are  obliged  to  pass  through  it. 

All  the  infantry  of  the  first  two  brigades  in 
each  British  division  is  already  safely  over  the 
top  and  well  out  into  no-man's-land  i)efore  this 
bombardment  starts,  while  the  third  brigade  in 
<'aeh  division  is  still  waiting  its  turn  at  a  safe 
distance  several  thousand  yards  behind  the 
hues. 

The  wall  of  our  creeping  barrage  marches 
beiorc  us;  ,1  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  Hame- 
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shot  puffs  of  slirapnel  biir.stin<r  over  tlic  enemy 
treiiehe.s,  and  of  liuiidrecls  of  blaek  geysers  of 
flying  dirt;  and  debris  along  the  trenehes  theni- 
sehes.  The  sound  is  dense,  terrific.  Tlie  air 
is  alive  Avith  shells,  which  seem  to  covei-  us  like  a 
roof,  so  that  we  feel  a  sense  of  exhilaration  as 
though  leagued  with  supernatural  forces. 

Throughout  the  attack,  the  co-ordination  of 
artillery  and  infantry  is  marvellous.  The  in- 
fantry in  its  advance  does  not  encounter  a  single 
unwrecked  German  parapet,  nor  a  patch  of  un- 
cut German  wire  larger  than  the  top  of  a  writ- 
ing desk.  All  has  been  destroyed  by  tlie  pre- 
paratory bombaidment. 

AVhile  Ave  are  in  tiie  open,  barrage  fire  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  few  survivors  of  the  enemy 
forces  to  appear  on  their  pai-apets.  The  enemy's 
front  line  trenches  are  the  subject  of  a  storm  of 
shrapnel,  and  shrapnel  bullets  were  falling  upon 
them  at  the  rate  of  four  bullets  per  sqwdie  yard 
per  minute.  After  the  battle  bullets  littered  the 
surface  of  the  ground  like  hailstones. 

Protected  by  this  curtain  of  fire,  our  infantry 
advances  at  a  walk  unscathed  across  the  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  no-man',<,-]an(}  which  in- 
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tervened  between  them  and  the  enemy's  first  line. 

After  the  snsi)ense  of  the  tense  waiting-  in  the 
trenehes,  the  aetual  battle  at  lii-st  proves  some- 
thinn'  (,r  an  anti-elimax.  As  we  advance  there 
seem  to  I)e  no  casualties.  If  t^ere  are  any  bul- 
lets, their  strike  is  unseen  in  tlie  dim  li<r]it  of 
early  dawn,  and  their  wiiisper  is  unheard  amid 
tile  roar  of  tiie  artillery. 

AVe  pass  throu<>]i  wliat  had  once  been  the 
enemy's  barbed  wire  entanglement,  now  reduced 
to  flattened  tanok-s  of  broken  strands,  upon 
which  >\e  ste]>  and  throuoji  which  Me  easily  ad- 
vance. ^Ve  reach  the  enemy's  first  trench.  It 
is  empty  except  for  the  mangled  body  of  a  sin- 
gle German. 


We  look  for  tragedy,  but  find  instead  only 
grim  comedy.  \W  rush  the  battered  parapet 
of  the  enemy's  second  lines,  expecthig  to  dis- 
cover a  grouj)  of  savage  Boches  lying  in  wait 
i)ehind  it.  On  the  crest  we  i)ause  an  instant  in 
the  middle  of  our  stride  before  leaping  down,  and 
see  below  us  not  deadly  enemies,  l)ut  only  a  sin- 
gle, gray  figui-e  crouching  patlictically  against 
a  battered  traverse.  Hoth  its  hands  are  high 
over  head,  while  a  shril)  voice  cries  over  and  over 
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and  over  again — "Kamerad,  I  liafi:'  dree  children 
—  Kanierad,  1  liafF  dree  eliihlirn/' 

The  little  (iei'iiian  is  sent  to  the  rear,  hands 
still  in  air  and  shrill  voice  still  crazily  reiter- 
ating its  plaint. 

In  the  narrow  ])ottoni  of  the  third  trench,  a 
small  Scotchman  engages  a  huge  Boche  in  mor- 
tal comhat.  Their  bavonets  crash  together.  In 
tlie  same  instant,  the  (ierman  receives  a  cut  upon 
the  arm  and  the  little  Jock  a  stab  in  the  thigh. 
A  second  Scot,  bigger  than  the  tirst,  runs  down 
the  side  of  the  trench  and  takes  the  Crcrman  in 
Hank,  ^';iving  him  a  terrific  coup  de  fjraee  with 
his  l)ayonet,  as  he  litci'ally  I'alls  u])on  him  from 
the  parapet.  Far  from  welcoming  this  sudden 
assistance,  the  little  Scot  looks  in  anger  at 
his  big  conn-ade  and  says,  as  they  start  off  side 
by  side  in  search  of  further  prey,  "Why  could 
you  no  keep  oot  o'  there,  Sandie^  Why  could 
vou  no  s>ang  awa  and  find  a  lioche  o'  yer  ain.^ 
That  was  ma  Boche." 


T  remain  for  some  time  in  the  enemy's  old  sec- 
ond line  with  the  companies  which  are  "consoli- 
dating" it.  The  other  companies  press  on  vic- 
toriously.    Theii"   pi'isoners    roll   back   to   us   in 
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droves,  escorted  by  u  scattering  of  slightly 
wounded  soldiers. 

A  liuge  Joek  approaches,  kilt  swinging  from 
side  to  side  as  he  strides.  lie  has  a  "J51i<>htv" 
wound  and  his  head  is  pieturescpie  swathed  with 
bloody  bandages.  lie  dri\es  before  him  three 
prisoners.  In  one  hand  he  carries  his  rifle,  and  in 
the  other  a  bomb  i'roni  which  the  safety  pin  has 
been  extracted — and  lost — so  that  if  he  relin- 
(juishes  his  grasp  upon  it  for  even  an  instant,  it 
will  explode  in  four  seconds. 

lie  meets  a  conu'ade  who  looks  at  the  prison- 
ers and  asks:  "Did  you  take  them  a'  yersel', 
Jockr' 

"Yes,"  replies  Jock,  "the  twa  big  yins  came 
along  willingly,  but  the  sma'  one" — })ointing  to 
a  very  plump  little  German  who  was  simply  pep- 
pered with  wounds — "wished  to  fecht.  So  ^Vli 
gave  him  a  lemon  (bomb)  an'  that  didna  satisfy 
him,  so  Ah  gave  him  anither";  and  then  holding 
u])  the  live  bomb  in  his  hand,  "Do  ye  happen  to 
hae  a  spare  pin  aboot  ye  ?  Xo !  "T  is  too  bad,  for 
Ah  do  na  ken  whatever  Ah  shall  do  with  this 
lemon." 

Whereu])on  he  resumed  his  way,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  asked  a  ch.a})lain,  a  lieutenant,  and 
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an  iii(li,i4iiaiit  stretclRT-bcarer  il"  tliey  happened 
"to  liac  a  .s[)arc  pin  ahoot"  tlitni. 


The  c()ni})anies  wlio  "went  tlir()n^i>li"  several 
liours  a,n()  and  left  ns  behind  to  (h,u-,  have  now 
vancjnishcd  and  eonsoliihited  a  wliole  new  zone 
ol'  teri'itoiv,  and  we  in  tni-n  are  advaneinu'  to  "tro 
tliron!4h"  them  to  a  thii-d  zone  of  eountiy. 

Finally,  having-  passed  thron<>'h  the  fourth 
(iennan  treneh  line,  we  mount  a  nentle  slope 
upon  wliieh  (rerman  howitzer  shells  are  bursting", 
and  toppiniv  its  erest,  come  out  i  'a  level, 
barren,  wind-swept  plateau  in  full  mo^  '  tlie 
enemy.  Tliere  is  no  lonnvr  for  us  any  ei  it 
of  eomedv  in  tiie  situation. 


In  a  line  we  advance  at  a  walk.  Three  or  four 
yards  from  elbow  to  clbow^  intervenes  between 
each  man  and  his  neii^hbor.  Twenty  yards  be- 
hind us  follows  another  line,  and  behind  it  an- 
other and  yet  another.  The  successive  lines  are 
like  waves  followini^  each  otiier  up  a  wide 
breacli  to  ])reak  over  and  destroy  forts  of  sand 
built  by  children. 
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On  my  left  Avalks  ii  oorpoi-al.  1  notice  that 
liis  ti<4lit!y  set  li]).s  arc  very  Avliiie,  but  his  head 
is  carried  hi^li  and  his  eyes  are  iinnly  lixed  upon 
the  distant  (iernian  2)()siti()ns. 

On  niv  ridit  marches  a  slender  hovish  lieu- 
tenant,  ^vho  lor  the  lirst  time  c  >mmands  his 
l)latoon  in  battle.  He  looks  towards  me  for  a 
moment,  his  face  illuminated  by  an  incredulous 
smile  of  self-revelation  as  he  says, — "Whv,  1  'ni 
not  a  bit  afraid.  I  only  feel  as  though  I  were 
trotting  out  npon  a  foot-ball  lield  for  my  lirst 
big  Kugby  match." 

With  a  soft,  insinuating,  melancholy  whisper, 
bullets  commence  to  cut  through  the  air  around 
us.  "Pyeeoou — Pveeoou — I'veeoou,"  they  say. 
Faster  and  faster  they  come;  and  nearer  and 
nearer.  Those  which  ])ass  yery  close  exch  nge 
t''""r  gentle  whisper  for  an  angry  yenomous 
crack,  like  the  snap  of  a  black-snake  whip.  .  .  . 
A  crack,  a  second,  two  together,  a  score.  One 
feels  as  if  one  were  wading  through  a  sea  of  bul- 
lets and  is  each  moment  astounded  to  find  oneself 
still  unhurt.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  sound  like  the  blow  of  a  rattan  cane 
beatin,'^  ui)on  a  rug.  It  is  a  bullet  striking  the 
young    lieutenant    on    my    right  .  .  .  he    wilts, 
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chanoiiinr  in  an  instant  from  an  animate  bcin^  to 
an  inert,  inartieulale,  eruuiplcd  ohjeel. 


We  ever  advance  at  a  steady  walk,  each  step 
a  matter  of  moment  and  the  sn})ject  of  separate 
consideration  and  reahzation.  From  somewhere 
in  front  of  iis  tliere  l)i-eaks  out  the  staccato  me- 
talHe  rat-tat-tat-tat-iat  of  a  (ierman  machine- 
gun.  This  new  sound,  which  is  hke  a  steam  riv- 
eter driving  :  jd-hot  rivets  into  a  (hstant  bridge, 
is  added  to  tlie  noise  of  bullets  and  bursting 
shells.  Its  automatic  reiteration  tills  us  with 
cold  dread.  It  occurs  to  me  that  "machine"  gun 
is  a  veTy  expressive  name,  for  its  sound  is  in- 
humanly hnpersonrl. 

I  glance  to  my  left.  The  long  waving  line  of 
men,  still  charging  at  the  same  fast  walk,  holds 
its  continuity  like  a  chain  of  links.  Kach  man 
keeps  his  appointed  stat'  )n.  Occasionally  an  in- 
(li\idual  is  delayed  by  a  siiell  hok'  or  a  bit  of 
roiigli  ground,  aiid  has  t  >  run  two  or  three  steps 
t(.  gain  bis  place.  The  determination  to  win. 
enforced  l)y  the  habit  of  diseiphnc.  is  stronger 
than  either  the  eagerness  to  rusli  madly  on.  or  the 
desire  to  stop  and  take  cover.  It  is  at  such  su- 
preme  momt  nts   that    raw   trooj)s   waver,   while 
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disciplined  armies  pass  on  to  \  ictory.  Xonc  but 
seasoned  soldiers  can  pass  sal'ely  between  the 
twin  temptations  of  either  l)reakin<r  into  a  furious 
cheering  rush  upon  the  enemy,  or  of  disa[)pearing 
safely  into  the  shelter  of  the  dee])  shell- craters, 
which  by  tliousands  dot  the  field  of  battle. 

The  number  of  these  craters  is  being  con- 
stantly increased  l)y  German  high  explosive 
shells,  which  arrive  with  a  crescendo  screech,  and 
burst  about  us  with  loud  "blaams."  They 
throw  showers  of  nmd  far  and  wide,  and  among 
the  whizzing  chunks  of  mud  flv  iano-ed  ini,,.. 
ments  of  hot  steel. 

There  is  a  particularly  loud  and  sudden 
screech  followed  by  a  deafening  concussion. 
Something  smacks  my  ciieek  a  stinging  blow  and 
leaves  behind  it  a  feeling  of  wetness.  1  brush 
my  cheek  with  my  iiand  and  ghuice  at  my  fin- 
gers.    They  are  covered  with— mud. 

The  cori)()ral  on  my  h  It  has  also  ])crn  struck, 
but  oidy  by  Hying  nuid.  'Vhc  mnn  beyond  him 
has  been  literally  cut  in  two  at  the  waist  hv  a  huge 
sill  11  splinter. 


Several  minutes  later,  a  blow  on  my  left  arm 
turns  nie  e.)mj)Ietely  about.      It  h;is  all  the  force 
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of  a  full  .swin<r  of  a  baseball  bat.  I  MJiirl  , tum- 
ble and  then  sit  down  rather  weakly.  A  ritie  Ind- 
let  has  g-one  elean  throuoji  the  arm,  shattering 
the  bone  near  the  elbow,  and  the  blood  runs  off 
my  tinker  ti])s.  .  .  . 

Wave  after  wave  of  grim-faced  lighting  men 
march  past  me  to  victory,  liefore  sunset  they 
are  to  break  through  all  the  Cierman  trenches, 
jienetrate  two  thousand  yards  into  the  open 
country  behind  the  last  enemy  line,  and  hold 
every  foot  of  ground  they  gain. 

The  results  obtained  on  the  0th  of  April  by 
our  division  are  typical  ol'  those  achieved  by  all 
the  assaulting  divisions.  \VbiIe  losing  less  than 
a  thousand  men  itself,  it  inflicted  more  than  nine 
thousand  casualties  u])on  the  famous  (rcrman  di- 
vision which  was  opposed  to  it.  caj)Tured  more 
than  a  score  of  gims.  took  fifteen  bundled  un- 
wounded  ])risoners  and  the  general  commanding 
tbe  bostile  dixision. 
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